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A MAN AND AN INDUSTRY. 


The lumber business of the United States is so vast in 
extent and so great in variety that it is rare that any 
one individual can be counted a dominant or ruling figure 
in even any individual branch of the industry; but there 
are men so representative, and so important in their 
influence on the destinies of the trade as to command 
the attention of those who study the locality or industry 
with which they are identified. Such a man forms part 
of this brief review of the North Carolina pine industry. 

One of the oldest lumber sections in the United States 
is that of the Virginia and North Carolina Atlantic 
The English settler at Hertford and 


cut loblolly pine and fashioned 


coast country. 
Edenton, N. C., 
it into a place of habitation before Boston town 
existed. The manufacture of North Carolina 
pine as a trade remained very small in vol- 
ume, and almost entirely local in character, for 
more than a hundred years. Even up to the 
time of the close of the civil war North Caro- 
lina pine was simply a cheap, low-priced, badly 
manufactured and infinitely worse cured lum- 
ber product of very small volume. 

Today it is one of the important branches of 
the lumber trade of the United States, and in 
volume is very likely to reach an output of 
one thousand million feet during 1900. It is 
one of the interesting building lumber woods. 
Noteworthy is the fact that it is a timber that 
reseeds itself and reproduces with greater rapid- 
ity and in larger quantity than any other 
standard building wood. Even before the civil 
war it was supposed that North Carolina pine 
timber was practically exhausted. The abso- 
lute cessation of lumber operations during that 
period gave an opportunity for a new growth 
North 
operations have increased and multiplied ever 


to start, and Carolina pine lumber 
since that period. 

The early systems of North Carolina pine 
manufacture and seasoning of the product were 
very crude. The small cireular was the orig- 
inal sawing instrument, and the attempt at 
seasoning was made by sticking the boards on 
edge across racks, one end resting on the 
This 


attempt at lumber seasoning 


ground, was the veriest excuse at an 


, and the lumber 
was invariably badly stained, and that made in 
the hot season was blackened and sap-stained 
from end to end. 

The inauguration of the dry kiln was the 

making of a merchantable wood of North Caro- 
lina pine; and today it is a standard com- 
modity in all sections of the United States 
cast of Ohio, and year by year a larger portion of it is 
going into the export trade. In the European markets 
it is the great competitor of the Baltic woods, and is 
fast displacing them in English and continental appre- 
lation, 
A man who has grown up with this great and growing 
industry, and who for thirty-five years has been closely 
identified with it, and who is so closely and prominently 
allied with it as to be really the representative figure in 
North Carolina pine production, is Capt. John L. Roper, 
Whose portrait accompanies this article, and who is the 
President of the John I 
Norfolk, Va. 

Captain Roper was born in the town of Belleville, 
Mifflin county, Pennsylvania, in 1835. As a young man 
in the Pennsylvania pine and hemlock country he gained 
the beginnings of his knowledge of the lumber business. 
As a soldier in the civil war, where he gained distinction 
and earned his military title, he became impressed with 
the future value of North Carolina pine, so that when he 


4. Roper Lumber Company, of 





came again te take up the pursuits of peace, he turned to 
the opening he had seen in the pines of the Atlantic coast. 
In 1866 he removed to Norfolk and built a small mill at 
the head of North Landing river, Princess Anne county, 
Virginia, at the entrance of the Albemarle canal, twenty- 
four miles distant from Norfolk. This saw mill was a 
single circular, with a capacity of about 12,000,000 feet 
per annum, which was at that time equal to fully one- 
half the total of all the North Carolina pine manufac- 
tured. 

At a very early date in his lumber operations Captain 
Roper discovered that in order to make an acceptable 
preduct out of North Carolina pine an improvement 
must be made in the drying process. He therefore became 





CAPT. JOHN L. ROPER, of Virginia. 


interested in the first and primitive dry kilns and 
installed them at his plant. 

His business grew and prospered and today he operates 
at Norfolk a band and band resaw mill, with a capacity 
of 65,000 feet daily, and a planing mill with a daily 
capacity of 165,000 feet. At Roper, N. C., he has a band 
and band resaw mill, dry kilns, ete., with a daily output 
of 65,000 feet; and a saw mill at Winthrop, N. C., where 
a single band is used, which has a daily capacity of 
40,000 feet. At Roper, N. C., there is also a minor saw 
mill plant, devoted entirely to the production of juniper 
lumber and boat stock; also a third plant manufac- 
turing juniper shingles, known to the Atlantic coast 
trade as cedar shingles. Besides these mills he has 
several minor ones at various Virginia and North Caro- 
lina points, manufacturing altogether a total of about 
50,000,000 feet of lumber per annum. Both his North 
Carolina pine and cedar operations are growing, and 
the company of which he is the head is the owner in fee 
simple of upward of 100,000 acres of uncut timber prop- 


erties. Incident to Captain Roper’s lumber operations 
he has built a great many miles of railroad.. One import- 
ant venture of this sort was the thirty miles of track con- 
structed from Mackey’s Ferry to Bel Haven, which now 
constitutes the Pamlico division of the Norfolk & South- 
ern railroad, 

The lumber product of the John L. Roper Lumber 
Company goes quite largely into export, and is also 
shipped rough by boat to New York, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New England points. However, fully 60 
percent of the product enters into the dressed lumber 
car trade. 

The chief assistants to Captain Roper in his various 
enterprises are his sons, George W. and William B. 
Roper—the first being vice-president and out- 
side man of the concern, and the second secre- 
tary of the company and in charge of the gen- 
eral details of office work—R, D. Parrot, treas- 
urer of the company, is in charge of the books, 
and J. J. Pharo is chief salesman and has 
charge of the New York office at 18 Broadway 
and of the company’s Philadelphia office, 1020 
Girard building. 

In the and aggressive 
career of Capt. John L. Roper there is much 
of interest besides his important connection 
He is 
a man of the highest and noblest public spirit 
and is a leader in all enterprises of worthy 
charity and public good. He is a Methodist in 
religion. He is president of the United Chari 
ties of Norfolk; president of the Protestant 
hospital in that city; was founder of the Nor- 
folk Union Mission; and is a thirty-second 


busy, 


progressive 


with the North Carolina pine industry. 


degree Mason. 

Commercially, outside of his lumber enter- 
Nation! 
bank, of Norfolk, and is associated as president 
or director with various other Norfolk enter- 


prises, he is a director of the City 


prises, such as the Roper Storage Company, 
the Seaboard Fire Insurance Company, the 
Columbian Peanut Company and the Norfolk 
He also 
has a splendid stock farm in the vicinity of 
Norfolk, and what sporting blood there is in 


& Princess Anne Turnpike Company. 


his veins finds expression in the raising of the 
finest thoroughbred stock in the Virginia coun 
try. 

As is well known, Captain Roper is presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Pine Association, 
and his excellent. work and advice in connec- 
tion with this organization have done much 
toward bringing form and practical commer- 
cial results out of what was formerly chaos 
and demoralization in North Carolina pine 
Of the man, Capt. John L. Roper, the matters 
life, 
He has 


values. 
enumerated, which have engrossed his give 
something of an idea regarding his character. 
been an indomitable and courageous worker. No com- 
mercial or charitable enterprise has been too great for 
him to father and foster. While on the one side he has 
been essentially a money-maker, on the other his sympa- 
thy for the unfortunate has been “as wide as want”; 
and his purse has always been at the disposal of every 
worthy cause. 

It is a pleasure thus to couple in this brief sketch one 
of the most important independent lumber industries of 
the United States and its representative man. The 
history of the North Carolina pine has been one of 
progress as marked ac that of any other forest produet 
of the country. For years, even after the wood gained 
its present prominence in the markets, it was the victim 
of price demoralization, but even that condition has been 
overcome and within the last year it has been placed in 


an enviable price position. 
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has been won by our belts 
wherever they have been used. 


THE REASONS: 


They are high grade. 

They are made of the best stock. 

They will last. 

They run properly. 

They avoid repairs and delays. 

They stand hard work on high- 
speed machinery. q 

They are RIGHT. 
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NSPAPAPALAALAASS 


‘ Too much rain down south and too little up north 
8 &@ combination that is fitting the output to the 
demand. 


PPP PPP IDI III 


. Reports from nearly half the railroads of the United 
ri - including many leading systems, as to earnings 
thie ay, showed that the earnings for that month of 
pane gs were 93 percent greater than for May, 1899, 
tact # acherge greater than for May, 1898. The fact 
nae railroad earnings are holding up to the excellent 

Siness of last year and even surpassing it goes to 


Show that the ge : hoes 
in excellent — business of the country is still 


Professional promoters received a heavy blow in the 
decision of the supreme court of Massachusetts which 
makes it necessary for them to disclose their promot- 
ing fees or remuneration for their services before stock 
can be offered to the public for subscription. 





The total exports for the eleven months ending May 31 
of the current fiscal year amounted to $1,286,214,534. 
Should the June figures prove as large as those of May, 
they would bring the total up to $1,400,000,000, or $173,- 
000,000 greater than those of the fiscal year of 1899. 
Every class of articles shows an increase. Manufacture 
will gain more than $75,000,000, the products of agri- 
culture nearly $50,000,000, the products of the mine 
nearly $10,000,000, those of the forests nearly $10,000,- 
000, and so on. Imports for the fiscal year promise to 
exceed those of the previous one by more than $150,- 
000,000. 

PAPA LDL LPL III IST 

The June rise in the Mississippi river has not yet 
taken place and while the low water is only an incon- 
venience on the main river, it means slow drives or 
none at all on its upper waters. 


~rrrnrrrrr—orr—n~—~"nn=—~" 


In 1899 the United States became the largest pro- 
ducer of coal in the world, passing Great Britain which 
had theretofore occupied the first place. The three 
leading coal producing countries are the United States, 
the United Kingdom and Germany. In 1868 the United 
Kingdom produced over three times as much coal 
as either of the others. By 1875 the output of the 
United Kingdom was still considerably greater than 
the combined output of the others. Then came the 
remarkable increase in the American product until in 
1899 the United Kingdom produced 34 percent, the 
United States 35 percent and Germany 19.2 percent 
of the world’s total output. Furthermore, the cost of 
American coal is gradually decreasing while that of 
England is increasing, making it evident that the United 
States will be the great power producing country of 
the modern world. 

PBL ILI IS 


The general prosperity of the Pacific coast, reflected 
in renewed building activity, is having its influence 
on the local lumber trade. 


LBBB LLL LI I ISP 


The Boston Herald estimates that at the present 
rate of consumption the lumber supply of the United 
States is likely to be exhausted within twenty-five 
years. How fortunate that the day when the trees 
will be no more is to be so long postponed! Within 
the last twenty-five years the exhaustion has happened 
or should have happened several times, according to 
the wiseacres who guess at the consumption of for- 
est products, then guess at the supply and thus arrive 
at a conclusion. 

SPAM 


The forests of southern California, and in particular 
those of the San Bernardino mountains, are just now 
being investigated by Gifford Pinchot, head of the 
department of forestry, with a special view of deter- 
mining the effect of forest destruction upon the irri- 
gating waters upon which depends the fertility of the 
Los Angeles district of California. 

BAPAPA PAPAL 

The Kansas, Mexico & Orient project is attracting 
wide attention in both railroad and financial circles, 
for the man who in the hard times put through the 
Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf project may in good 
times be equal to this much greater one. 


Coororerrerreerre—rrr—ve—rr— 


The United States consul at Para, Brazil, states that 
in his opinion steam saw mills on the upper Amazon 
would be a good investment. It is a densely wooded 
country for the most part, with many magnificent lum- 
ber woods and yet there is a constant importation of 
lumber from the United States. He says that two saw 
mills are kept busy the year round with logs which 
float down the river or rather with the trees which 
fall into the stream and are carried down with the 
current. ‘We are afraid that Consul Kennedy ignores 
the fact that it is a difficult proposition to operate 
a steam saw mill in a climate like that- along the 
Amazon, where it is almost impossible for white men 
to live and work with efficiency. Still it is very likely 
true that .a saw mill operated by its owners might do 
a handsome business. If, however, any one were. to 
suggest to an American saw mill operator or lum- 


berman that with $10,000 he could establish a very 
profitable saw mill plant in Brazil, he might say, to 
paraphrase an old story, “Why in thunder should I 
go to Brazil if I had $10,000?” 

OBB A LDL LD LILI IID 

The English lumber papers reflect the jubilant feei- 

ing of the people of Great Britain in consequence of 
the rapid advance of its armies in South Africa and 
the prospect of an early close of the war. Even the 
sedate old lumber papers of that country give space 
to letters from the front which have nothing to do 
with lumber and one of them devotes a little space to 
King Oscar’s visit. 

i ed 


Lumber manufacturers are now being asked to pre- 
pare for the census department statements of their busi- 
ness on which can be based general conclusions as to all 
the essential facts relating to the lumber industry of the 
country. The schedules furnished are elaborate and 
to many may seem unnecessarily complex, but they con- 
tain nothing that is not of importance in arriving at a 
correct understanding of the facts and omit much that 
would have been desirable, but for the fear of over- 
burdening the industry. There are some who object to 
giving such details, which they consider of interest only 
to themselves and which no one else, not even the gov- 
ernment, has the right to inquire into. There are very 
few intelligent people, however, who take this view of 
the matter. The work is an absolutely confidential one. 
All connected with it are sworn to absolute secrecy 
regarding the individual schedules, and even if they 
were not, in view of the thousands received, the large 
amount of work required of the enumerator and com- 
pilers and the fact that the aggregates merely are 
wanted, would leave little probability of any leakage. 
The schedules should be filled out with intelligent care. 
The result will be a better understanding of the lumber 
industry than has ever before been had. It will involve 
questions of capitalization and distribution and use of 
capital, the relation which the various processes bear to 
each other, etc. The American Lumberman can bespeak 
for this work the heartiest support of the entire 
industry. 


READJUSTMENT MEANS PROSPERITY. 


The readjustment that is taking place in prices for 
staple commodities is regarded by leading commercial 
agencies as an indication of future business prosperity. 
The times of greatest commercial activity in this country 
have been in seasons when moderate prices prevailed. 
A period of declining prices is never agreeable to busi- 
ness men whose stocks on hand are losing part of their 
value, yet there are times when return to the highest 
prosperity in business is not possible except through 
readjustment of prices. This is a statement set forth in 
the weekly review of trade issued by R. G. Dun & Co,, and 
that report further says that the highest prosperity the 
country had ever reached prior to the panic was in 
1892, with prices averaging not quite 75 percent of 
their average in 1860. After great depression for 
several years the highest point reached with last year’s 
recovery was 80 percent on March 16, but the gradual 
yielding has already returned the general average of 
prices to a shade less than 75 percent, practically where 
it was with the highest prosperity in 1892. 

The output of iron furnaces on June 1, according to 
Dun’s report, was 296,376 tons weekly, an increase of 
2,523 tons, making the yield only 1,633 tons less than 
at the highest point ever reached, on February 1. But 
the increase of unsold stocks to 339,480 tons, about 
94,000 tons in May, discloses a larger decline than was 
expected in the new business upon which nearly all 
the works and furnaces have now to rely, and reports 
that furnaces of considerable capacity have already been 
closed this month seem likely to be correct. 

Within a week or two the labor organizations and the 
employers will be discussing new demands for higher 
wages and shorter hours and the closing of many works 
for lack of orders will have much influence about that 
time. After the closing of furnaces and works shall 
have more nearly adjusted present supplies to the 
demand, the fact that many large operations are held 
back until prices have been readjusted will have the 
proper influence. 

Commenting upon the general trade situation Brad- 
street’s report says that measured by recent records 
and recollections of business activity the present between- 
seasons dullness seems specially marked, and the reac- 
tionary movement of prices makes trade look worse than 
it really is. Judged by such indicators as railroad 
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earnings and the statistics of foreign trade the volume 
of business doing is considerably larger than it was a 
year ago, when, it will be recalled, trade was cheerfully 
active. It is true bank clearings are considerably 
smaller, but last year’s clearings undoubtedly included 
many of a speculative character, which this year are 
almost wholly absent, and yet outside of the financial 
metropolis, which especially reflects speculative activity, 
bank clearings are heavier this year than last. 

Regarding the iron situation, Bradstreet says that 
lower prices for iron and steel have not met expecta- 
tions in causing a reduction in output, the latest furnace 
report indicating an actually larger increased stock, 
though this latter feature apparently has been magnified 
because supplies of high grade pig iron are still scarce, 
particularly so at the south. On the other hand, low 
grades are in plentiful supply with little demand. Fur- 
ther shading of pig iron quotations is reported east and 
west and a 25 percent restriction of production is 
reported under consideration by leading iron producers. 
A significant feature is the expressed desire of large 
ore consumers that deliveries be held back. Rails and 
structural steel are still well held, but there is talk of a 
reduction in prices for the latter product. 

The condition of the iron market is usually regarded 
as having a direct influence upon the lumber trade, the 
theory being that prices for lumber rise and fall in about 
the same proportion as prices for iron. Unquestionably 
the market for structural iron and steel has a more 
or less potent effect upon building in the larger cities, 
and in the same way the condition of prices for steel 
rails and other material used by the railroads has a 
direct effect upon railway constructfon. Thus lower 
prices for iron ought to have a stimulating effect upon 
business throughout the country, but whether or not 
lumber prices will fall accordingly is another question. 
In the first place, it is well known that iron advanced to 
a much greater extent last year than did lumber and, 
admitting the claimed relation between the two indus- 
tries, the fall in lumber ought to be less marked than on 
iron products. All available statistics go to show that 
the aggregate stocks of lumber in the country are below 
the average, and after all supply and demand are the two 
most potent factors in determining values. The natural 
conclusion to be reached, therefore, is that should the 
lower prices for iron stimulate building there will be 
a stiffening in prices for lumber rather than a further 
decline. 


STEADY PRICES FOR CYPRESS. 


One of the most remarkable features of the lumber 
trade of the year has been the steadiness with which 
cypress has been held. Possibly there have been devia- 
tions from list prices. There are, at any time and in 
any wood, these deviations, accounted for by the “per- 
sonal equation,” so to speak, of members of the trade 
and by the fact that not all products are of equal 
value. But more closely than any other wood, except 
perhaps poplar, has cypress been held to the prices 
which prevailed last year and have for a long time 
been the standard. The reasons for this fixity of value 
are several. 

In the first place cypress is a good wood. There 
are other good woods which have shown considerable 
declines in value within the last few months, but 
cypress is a good wood that is growing in favor and 
use. As people become acquainted with its adapta- 
bilities, they buy it more freely. Once, and not many 
years ago either, its use was chiefly local or for cer- 
tain specific purposes. In the north it was looked on 
as a shingle wood and a tank timber, with only an 
oceasional instance of its being put to other uses. In 
its own locale, of course, it has for generations been 
a leading house building material. Now, however, 
eypress is making its way into northern factories and 
northern lumber yards. It is being put to almost 
every use to which white pine or poplar or spruce can 
be applied. It is an available substitute. For this 
reason the growth in the demand for cypress has 
been so rapid that the requirement continues fully equal 
to the supply. During the rush demand of last fall 
and winter the cypress manufacturers simply had to 
turn awav orders. Now they can take a greater: pro- 
portion of those that are offered, but still cannot gain 
on the demand. That is to say, they cannot pile up 
stocks. 

Another regulating factor has been the comparatively 
small output. The habitat of cypress is a limited one 
and there is not a great deal of the timber as compared 
with some other woods, though enough to serve as 
the basis for an important industry. -Not only is the 
timber area limited but it is held in comparatively few 
hands, with but little increase from year to year in 
the cutting capacity. Occasionally a new cypress mill 
will go up, but it is doubtful if within the last five 
vears the percentage of increase in the output of cypress 
has been one-fourth as great as the increase in the out- 
put of yellow pine. 

Another important fact, as explanatorv of the pres- 
ent strength of the wood. is that its producers did not 
durine the boom times of last year yield to the craze 
for higher prices. This fact is known to buvers and 
conseauently there is not the argument for reduction 
that is at least a plausible one in respect to some 
other lumber lines. The cypress men can say with 
truth. “we did not put up our prices last vear ont 
of sieht because vou had to have our material. It 
was then and is now on a fair basis. We expect those 
prices today.” And they are getting those prices and 


they are selling all the lumber they make. Their stocks 
have been and are low and, as there was no sudden 
advance in values so now there is no sudden decline, 
and no decline of any sort for that matter, for the 
trade does not demand it and circumstances do not 
compel it. 


THE VALUE OF CONFERENCE. 


An editorial paragraph in the last issue of the Amer- 
ican Lumberman contained the statement that a move- 
ment was on foot to hold a general meeting of white 
pine, yellow pine and hemlock manufacturers in Chi- 
cago, at an early date, for the purpose of so fixing 
matters that there would not be the friction or the 
demoralization that is too much in evidence at pres- 
ent. 

It is becoming evident that in the development of the 
lumber business association movements should be put 
on a broader basis than has been customary in the 
past. Any of the older members of the trade can 
remember when for the most part there were sharp 
lines of demarkation by territory and by kinds of woods. 
White pine producers had their special fields in which 
they were supreme and where practically nothing else 
was sold; for a time yellow pine was confined to a 
quite definite territory or to special uses; hemlock also 
had its field and so did spruce, with the result that 
each wood was practically independent of all others. 
If anything were the trouble with white pine and the 
white pine people could get together, they could rem- 
edy the difficulty without much consideration being 
paid to any one else. But as time goes by there is 
a constantly greater commingling of the currents of 
the lumber trade. 

In most of the retail territory there are three woods 
which for a number of purposes are interchangeable— 
white pine, yellow pine and hemlock. And there are 
other woods that to a greater or lesser extent enter into 
the competition. The Pacific coast woods come in as 
siding and ceiling, poplar is an important factor in 
the yard stocks in some sections and so also is cypress, 
while in the east are spruce and North Carolina pine. 

This interchange and substitution of woods has grown 
so that a large proportion of the retail lumber dealers 
are to a certain extent indifferent as to what they 
buy for piece stuff, sheathing and even for finishing. 
They will express a preference for one wood by being 
willing to pay a little higher prices for it than for 
others, but if the difference be too great they readily 
turn to the cheaper material. Consequently the values 
of all these woods interact on each other, and no longer 
can the white pine operator look with indifference 
upon price fluctuations in hemlock or in yellow pine, 
while the hemlock operator is interested in the course 
of the market for yellow pine, norway and white pine; 
and so with the producers of other woods. The market 
for their competitors has an important if not a con- 
trolling influence upon their business. 

There is one wood, white pine, that hereafter will 
be largely independent of others, for its normal demand 
is so great and the supply so steadily declining that 
the entire production will be taken at any reasonable 
price asked for it; and yet this fact will not apply 
to temporary emergencies. If the white pine mills, 
encouraged by temporary conditions, should produce a 
larger proportion than usual of piece stuff, they might 
find the value of that item depreciated by competitive 
woods. 

Any efficient and continuous control of the market, 
therefore, must include in its scope all competitive 
branches of the business, and should deal with lum- 
ber primarily and its kinds secondly. Any such organi- 
zation of the trade will be difficult if not impossible. 
Perhaps it is a mere dream as far as any complete 
realization is concerned, and yet, as we have before 
stated, there is never a conference, no matter how 
restricted or how general in its scope, that does not 
lead to good results. Sometimes there is no immediate 
outcome and perhaps it may develop and bring to a 
head what appear to be irreconcilable differences, and 
yet in the long run the result is certain to be benefi- 
cial. If organization of the trade cannot be complete, 
let it be partial; and in any event let conferences 
multiply so that the foundation may be laid for a 
closer understanding between the different branches 
of the trade. 


THE DEMAND FOR CAR MATERIAL. 


During last season the demand for car material was 
a leading feature of the lumber business. Railroads were 
placing heavy orders for all kinds of rolling stock, and 
the car factories were crowded to their capacity. As a nat- 
ural result, prices for siding, roofing, sills and other car 
material advanced, and for months the mills were unable 
to take care of all the business that was offered. Of 
late the situation is somewhat changed. As a rule the 
car factories still have considerable orders on hand, but 
there is lack of new contracts. The railroads have 
apparently about caught up in their equipment, and 
are disposed to stop further orders for the time being. 
One correspondent of the Lumberman states that he 
has noticed a lack of demand for white pine siding strips 
since May 1, and fearing that this condition may not 
be general, asks if we can give a reason for it. 

In the first place, it may be said that the experience 
of this manufacturer is in line with that of others, par- 
ticularly those who produce white pine. And the reason 
why it is so in a general way is shown in the above 


-__ 


paragraph. Prior to 1898 and subsequent to 1893, the 
railroads had allowed their equipment to run down; that 
is, they had not been building or buying a normal 
amount of rolling stock. With the return of prosperous 
times and an increase in the movement of merchandise 
the railroad earnings increased, and at the same time 
a shortage of rolling stock became apparent. To meet 
the increased requirements, as well as to make up for 
a shortage in what might be called the normal amount 
of equipment, car building for two years past has beep 
pushed to the limit. It was only to be expected that 
sooner or later there should be a reaction. It does 
not follow that the amount of car building to be done 
during the next two or three years will reach the low 
point it did during the financial disturbance following 
1893, but if the opinions of railroad officials are to be 
given weight there will be a much less amount of rail- 
road construction of all kinds for two or three years to 
come than there was during the two or three years 
last passed. 

The demand for rolling stock is governed altogether 
by the requirements of transportation. In the fall sea. 
son when the crops are moving there is always a more or 
less pronounced shortage of cars, and the degree to which 
this shortage is felt this fall will undoubtedly have much 
to do with the plans of railroad companies as to placing 
car contracts for another year. While the average 
normal requirement must of necessity be large, it 
should be remembered that as a rule the rolling stock 
equipment of railroads is now not much below normal, 

Another thing which has probably had some effect 
upon the demand for car material for the time being 
is the unsettled feeling regarding prices. ‘There ig a 
natural tendency to postpone orders until the price sit- 
uation is more clearly defined. It is such a feeling that 
has been preventing the placing of stocking up orders 
by the retail lumber dealers, and it is only natural 
that the railroad officials should follow the same policy, 
especially as there seems to be a less urgent demand for 
further equipment at the present time. 

Considering the demand for white pine car siding by 
itself, there is another element that enters into the 
matter. The relatively lower cost of yellow pine has 
influenced a greater use of that wood in place of white 
pine, and Pacific coast woods are also being utilized 
to a greater extent every year. One case has come under 
the observation of the Lumberman where a_ heavy 
handler of white pine car material has recently also 
engaged in the yellow pine business because of the 
increasing tendency on the part of railroad companies 
and car building concerns to use the latter wood. This 
tendency, however, seems to be only the natural result 
of a decreasing supply of white pine, and there is no 
apparent reason why the product of the northern mills 
should not continue to bear the same price relation to 
other woods that it has heretofore held. ‘here will 
probably be recovery from the present lack of demand 
later in the season, though we cannot look for the same 
urgency to the requirement for car material that pre- 
vailed last year. 


BUILDING IN THE CITIES. 


The effect of labor troubles on building operations in 
Chicago is clearly indicated by the decided falling off in 
building during May this year as compared with May, 
1899. The loss in Chicago is 57 percent, while the gen- 
eral average loss in the cities of the country is about 
25 percent, as indicated by statistics recently published 
by the Construction News. Comparison of new building 
in Chicago for the first five months of 1900 and 1899, 
represented by the building permits taken out, shows 
the labor troubles so far this year have been responsible 
for a falling off of about 65 percent from work done in 
1899, when the amount was small, though giving promise 
of developing to large proportions. There were 811 less 
permits issued, a decrease in building frontage of 26,531 
feet, and a falling off in amount of $6,586,445. Buildings 
on which work was begun last year are not all com 
pleted, which accounts for a large amount of unfinished 
construction at present. ; 

The following table shows the number of permils 
issued, the frontage and the cost for the first five months 
of this year as compared with tlie first five months last 
year: 


Number of Feet 


1900. 
January 
February 


Cost. 
885,380 
484,300 
269,400 
662,960 
1,122,600 


$ 3,424,640 


8,412 
25,328 


$ 1,090,250 
824,750 
2,485,960 
2,999,650 
2,610,475 


6,700 


51,859 $10,011,085 


It is gratifying to note that the situation in Chicag? 
is improving somewhat, although no settlement has been 
reached between the warring contractors and_ labor 


Totals 


unions. Last week the building permits issued in this 
city amounted to $200,000, as against a total of $102,000 
for the previous week. This is taken to indicate that 
there would be a large amount of building done In Chi- 
cago during the balance of the season if the labor troubles 
were only out of the way. ; ss 
The May building record in the principal yoo 
throughout the United States, as compared with 
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corresponding month a year ago, is given in the following 
table: 


—-—-1900—-—-- ----—.1899__-_- Pct. 
No. Cost. No. Cost. Loss. 

New York (Man- 

hattan and 

Bronx).. ...553 $6,425,547 921 $14,696,401 56 
Philadelphia ...850 2,456,185 965 2,359,990 *4 
Brooklyn ......559 1,966,292 712 2,891,049 32 
Chicago ......-295 1,122,600 469 2,610,475 57 
Pittsburg ..... 217 788,310 233 969,761 19 
Minneapolis ...360 692,033 451 270,108 *156 
Washington ...242 522,365 364 808,677 35 
ree 422,000 2735 5,100 13 
Milwaukee .....166 411,948 220 579,323 29 
St. Louis ......171 411,231 201 551,676 25 
Cleveland ..... 272 377,085 361 489,863 23 
Kansas City... .354 359,230 451 433,920 17 
Buffalo ......- 127 803,276 199 350,664 14 
Atlanta ......- 207 296,342 215 191,757 *54 
St. Paul......- 124 277,678 143 197,197 *47 
Cincinnati .....239 275,293 333 367,271 25 
Denver ..-.--- 115 267,910 129 158,630 *69 
Los Angeles....160 216,075 140 223,440 3 
New Orleans. ..125 179,929 175 170,852 *5 
Indianapolis ...242 164,930 30: 266,379 38 
Seattle ........175 125,635 166 78,486 *60 
Allegheny ..... 83 109,500 83 106,000 3 

*Gain. 


It will be noticed that at Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Atlanta, Denver and Seattle, there was a heavy increase 
in expenditures. This is explained by the fact that sev- 
eral large buildings are being erected in each of these 
cities. It will be noted also that points which show the 
heaviest decrease are those points where labor troubles 
in the building trades have been prevalent. This bears 
out the statement frequently made that the labor 
troubles have had more to do with delaying building 
than have high prices for lumber and other construc- 
tion materials. 


IS THE STEEL CAR A SUCCESS ? 


The rapid increase in the number of steel cars being 
built by and for the railroads of the United States has 
led to the fear on the part of lumber manufacturers 
that in time one of the chief lines of consumption might 
be taken away from them, and some have even con- 
templated the necessity at an early date of devoting their 
attention to other lines than the supply of car material. 

In regard to this matter two things may be said: 
First, that the number of steel cars in proportion to the 
total number of cars in the country is now and will be 
for years insignificant; and second, that the steel car 
has not yet been proven an economic success. 

To whatever extent steel cars have been put into 
service they have of course displaced cars built chiefly 
of wood and so have lessened the amount of timber and 
lumber required, but this factor is not as yet of import- 
ance to the lumber trade. Of more interest is the 
prospect for the future. 

It should be stated that the steel car is yet an experi- 
ment. There is no question that it is stronger than 
the wooden car and that for the weight of the car it 
will carry heavier loads and that thus it is more 
economical, barring one fact, that it is more difficult 
to repair and when disabled in service is likely to cause 
an amount of trouble which more than offsets any of its 
advantages. If steel cars were wrecked only at points 
where there is a plant equipped for repairing them 
they would undoubtedly be entirely satisfactory; but 
this is not the case, and today there are hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of these cars scattered all over the 
country at way stations and along the lines out in the 
open country which for the present remain there simply 
because they cannot be taken to the shops for repair. 
This feature is one which is now beginning to impress 
itself upon the railroad managers with great force. 

Bridges are built to accommodate a certain width of 
car, Platforms are built close up to the tracks, and 
where double tracks are used or where there are passing 
tracks the clearance may be no more than sixteen to 
twenty-four inches. In many cases of wrecks or damage 
to individual cars, the cars are twisted out of shape. The 
wooden car can be gotten back into line by the wrecking 
crew and taken to the shops, or if that is not possible 
it can be knocked apart with crowbars, sledges and 
Wrenches. That is to say, it can be easily wrecked. The 
steel car, however, cannot be repaired or brought into 
line by the appliances available with a wrecking train, 
and to wreck the car is an almost impossible proposition. 
It is a question whether if such a car is so badly dis- 
torted, even though not seriously damaged, that it can 
pass bridges, platforms and side tracks, it is not worth 
more to wreck it than the car will amount to when 
gotten back in knock-down shape to the shops. It is 
necessary to take its frame work entirely to pieces by 
the use of a cold chisel, which is a long and costly 
process, Oftentimes a steel car will be wrecked between 
two bridges, neither of which in its wrecked condition 
can it pass, even though its running gear may be all 
me The result is that the car stays where it was left, 
la into the ditch. It is possible that the 
yo Peg be bolted rather than riveted together, but 
to — it loses considerable of its strength, is liable 

he ung of bolts and involves greater expense. 

lesdin ne 18 @ serious one, as stated by one of the 
and ive uct borne authorities in the country, 
Sie Yate r e no fear that steel cars—box cars, at 
aa Tat | at an early date to a large extent replace 
i ies . . <a Be is thought possible, however— 
gondolas a a ered probable—that coal and ore cars, 

a fats, may come to be made of steel, but 


from the pres ‘ 
* present outlook the box car will ti 
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Fish and Lumber in a Mixup. 


A. H. Barnard, a popular hardwood lumber jobber in 
Minneapolis, his returned from a fishing trip to Antigo, 
Wis., in company with W. D. McIndoe, a representative 
of the Fred W. Upham Lumber Company, and Frank 
Byers, both of whom also claim Minneapolis as their 
home. All three gentlemen tell the same story, so that 
there may be some truth in it, although it is regarded by 
far as the largest yarn that has come down from Wisconsin 
this year. It seems that Mr. Barnard induced the other 
two gentlemen to accompany him by guaranteeing in 
advance that they would catch something. When they 
reached a trout brook that gave evidence of containing 
rare piscatorial sport the three Minneapolis fishermen 
started in on a fishing tournament, the one who-caught 
the most to have his board paid at the hotel by the other 
two. At the end of the tournament Barnard had 163, 
McIndoe 109 and Byers 55. Byers and McIndoe paid 
Barnard’s hotel bill at Antigo, but the best of the story 
is to come. After thinking up just how many each had 
caught and agreeing on a story to tell to the world 
the exertion proved so great that the three piscatorial 
artists decided on a luncheon beside the brook. They 
started by frying twenty of the fish and these dis- 
appeared so rapidly that twenty more were put on the 
pan, these also disappearing. Of the third twenty 
twelve fish remained when each had obtained his fill, 
making an average record of sixteen fish for each indi- 
vidual. McIndoe and Byers, however, having been 
obliged to stand together in meeting tue hotel bill, claim 
that Barnard ate twenty of the fish and they disposed 
of fourteen each. They claim that a man who could 
dispose of that many brook trout at one sitting was 
an individual who had a natural advantage over them, 
and that if they ever enter into another fish-catching 
contest with their late competitor it will be according 
to the most up-to-date, patent, self-adjusting handicap 
rules, 

An Old-Time Witness Tree. 


The accompanying illustration is that of the marks 
on an old “witness tree” in northern Minnesota, which 
was discovered and reclaimed from oblivion by G. Fred 
Stevens, of Duluth. Mr. Stevens had the section of 





MARKS ON A WITNESS TREE. 


wood mounted on a white pine board, lettered as shown, 
and presented it to the Nicola & Stone Lumber Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, O., of whose office it is now one of 
the cherished ornamental curiosities. 

As is well known in the lumber trade, when original 
surveys are made on a sectional basis, the corner of 
each section is marked by a wooden stake. These posts 
not being very permanent, the mark is duplicated 
on a near-by tree, if there be one in the vicinity. The 
particular markings on this tree indicate range 7 west, 


town 56 north, and section number 8, which is in Lake 
county, Minnesota. This survey was made and the 
marking done in 1857. 


Cedar Posts and Sheep. 


In discussing the Belgian hare raising fad that lately 
seems to be all the rage, owing to the “millions in it” 
because of their great fecundity that the fanciers figure 
out for the uninitiated, Herb Gilkey, of the well known 
cedar post wholesale firm of Pendleton & Gilkey, Janes- 
ville, Wis., told me the other day that it reminded him 
of an experience he has had in raising sheep. His firm 
operates extensively in the vicinity of Mountain, Wis., 
on the Gillette branch of the Chicago & Northwestern 
railroad, where they have a large cedar yard, general 
store and timber lands. His brother, Everett Gilkey, 
superintends this end of the business. Some time ago 
his brother pointed out to him, so he says, the money 
to be made in raising sheep on the cut-over cedar lands. 
He figured out that starting with 250 ewes, with nearly 
all of them having twin lambs, and some triplets, 
allowing for those that would die, the least they could 
do would be to double the number the first year. They 
bought the 250 ewes, and although it has been about 
two years, Mr. Gilkey says that at last accounts they 
had about 175 sheep, and he has advised his brother 
to sell them as soon as possible, or there won’t be any 
left. , 


E. S. Shepard as a Boniface. 


E. 8. Shepard, the well known Wisconsin timberland 
man, makes his debut this year as the proprietor of a 
charming summer resort at Ballard Lake, in Vilas 
county, Wis. Mr. Shepard says that he has built one 
of the neatest summer hotels on the prettiest ground 
in the finest grove of young timber, located on the 
best chain of fishing lakes in northern Wisconsin. He 
has a house with a capacity for fifty guests, including 
cottages and he has already erected twelve buildings. 
The hotel is sumptuously furnished and the culinary 
department is presided over by a first-class cook. The 
whole outfit is new and of the best from top to bottom. - 
He has quite a number of new boats that are both roomy 
and safe for the use of his guests. His guides are sober and 
intelligent young Norwegians who have been raised on the 
waters of the coast of their native land and are natural 
fishermen and reliable in every way. Surrounding the 
house are verandahs 162 feet long and ten feet wide. 
Among other attractive features is a roller slide 300 
feet long, having a descent on a 3l-degree drop to the 
shallow margin of the lake, where there is a sand bottom, 
and he is now constructing an aquarium for trout and 
putting water pipe all about the place. 

Mr. Shepard says that one of the curiosities of the 
neighborhood is a perfumed moss which grows on the 
trees and old logs and this was one of the features that 
attracted his attention to the spot. He states that this 
moss does not grow at any other point south of York’s 
Factory, on Hudson bay, and must have been brought to 
Ballard lake by the early Jesuits or Hudson bay fur 
trappers several hundred years ago, as the latter had 
at that time an established trail to the headwaters of 
the Chippewa or Flambeau river, which finds its source 
in Ballard lake. 

As an allurement to fishermen Mr. Shepard states 
that muskellonge are now biting in great shape, and 
many fine catches of bass and pike are being taken. He 
will not depend for his patronage, however, altogether 
on summer resorters, but is going to cover the hunting 
season as well. He has sown 100 acres with wild rice 
in the adjoining lakes and has arranged to have duck 
celery planted quite extensively. 

Another attraction which must not be overlooked is 
the famous hodag, which commanded such attention in 
newspaper circles a few years ago. Mr. Shepard says 
that the old hodag is there and he has prepared for him 
a fresh dirt cave. He is feeding on his natural food, 
which consists of mud turtles and water snakes, both 
of which abound in Star lake. The hodag goes blind 
for several days after gorging himself, strikes out 
furiously with his long, powerful hooked tail and emits 
howls that would curdle the blood of even Senator 
Mason should he happen to hear them. He states that 
he has begun a tunnel through Hogback island, a quarter 
of a mile from the shore, in which he is going to estab- 
lish a den for the animal like the one in which he was 
captured. 

The name he has fittingly adopted for his resort is 
the “House of the Good Shepard” and it is located two 
and a half miles from Star lake. 


Fire Prevention That Did Not Prevent. 

A recent large forest fire which occurred near Han-- 
over, Germany, may be considered to be “one on the 
forest department,” whose especial business it is to 
prevent occurrences of that sort. This particular fire 
appears to have been caused by the carelessness of the 
very foresters whose business it was to watch against 
fires. It is supposed the fire started from embers left 
from cooking their midday meal. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 


Getting Russian Lumber to Market—Coasting Down Hill on Runners—Log Slides and Chutes 


—Tram Roads and Their Primitive Rolling Stock—An Elevated One-Rail 





Russian [Methods of Lumber Transportation 
XCVII. 


The ultimate transportation of forest products in 
Russia is usually by rail or by water, but the conveying 
of the logs or other heavy material from the temporary 
piling ground to the railroad or stream is done by 
various methods. In the larger forests the main roads 
are 18 to 20 feet wide, with branch roads about 12 feet 
in width, often constructed only with reference to winter 
use. In that season small sledges are used after the 
fashion illustrated, though often where the haul is 
largely downhill a single sledge only is used, under the 





A Logging Coasting Party. 


heavier front end of the log, the rear end dragging. This 
keeps the log from traveling too rapidly on the down- 
ward course, but of course is not very good for the 
roadbed, and on that account is only occasionally em- 
ployed. When the operations are continued through the 
summer the sledges give away to carts, either four-wheel- 
ers or “fore-wheelers’—that is, with a single pair of 
wheels under the front end only of the log. The smaller 
products, such as brushwood, etc., are usually piled upon 
carts or sledges. In winter time, where the road is all 
downhill, the trip becomes a coasting excursion, after 
the fashion herewith illustrated. More rarely, where the 
descent is steeper and the magnitude of operations justi- 
fies it, a roadbed is graded with timbered sides and used 
as a rough sort of chute, down which the logs go by grav- 
ity, with a little coaxing over the rough places and the 
curves. Rainy weather is of course preferable for this 
work, or still better a frozen ground or a slight snow. 
Firewood and brushwood is often sent down over such a 
road in summer, upon sledges. 

The box chutes familiar in America are rarely con- 
structed, though often timbers are allowed to find their 
own way down the sides of the steepest mountains, and 
soon wear a rut or channel for themselves, to be oblit- 
erated or choked by the first mountain torrent. Rarely 
ean such channels be made continuous down the entire 
slope, and the logs must again be started down another 











A Russian Logging Sled, 





Same—End View. 


System—Log Rafts and Their Brake System. 





slope. Suspension conveying cables are sometimes em- 
ployed where the mountain side is too much broken to 
permit the economical construction of chutes; and steam- 
power logging roads with metal rails are not entirely 
unknown, though rare. 


Logging Railroads -—CIC. 


In 1848 a horse power tram road was built in the 
province of Nizhni-Novgorod, using wooden rails, but 
was not economical in operation and was used only a few 
years. The experiment was not repeated until 1870, and 
then in the government forests near St, Petersburg. The 
rails consisted of round timbers 7 inches in diameter and 
21 feet in length, laid 3 feet 10 inches apart. The tram 
wagons were made of wood except that they had iron 
axles, with wooden wheels 19 inches in diameter and 14 
inches thick, with a groove on the rim 9 inches wide and 
24 inches deep in the center. Each car had a capacity of 
about 1,850 pounds, and could easily be pulled by a 
single horse on an up-grade of 12 to 15 feet to the mile. 
Nevertheless this logging road was not considered a 
practical success, and was abandoned. Another attempt 
was later made in the Caucasus, and was more success- 
ful, natural conditions being more favorable; and here it 
was calculated that two tram wagons, loaded with 4,800 
pounds, was a fair load for a yoke of oxen or a single 





A Primitive Elevated Road. 


draft horse, at a speed of two to seven miles an hour; 
though if oxen were employed it must be assumed that 
at the latter speed the grade was decidedly downhill and 
the oxen were allowed to get on and ride. At any rate I 
am not giving these figures on my own responsibility. 
The cost of building such road in Russia varies from 
$300 to $400 a mile, according to the ground, ete. 

Such roads, except for the primitive nature of the 
rolling stock, are not radically different from what may 
be found in America; but there is also in use a one-rail 
system which I do not remember ever to have seen used 
in this country. The accompanying cuts show side and 
end views of the road and of one of the cars, these con- 
sisting of a couple of pannier-like compartments slung 
over the back of the elevated rail. These are used for 
sending the smaller forest material out from mountain- 
ous territory, largely by gravity, supplemented by horse 
or man power on the level stretches. Another primitive 
elevated road for four-wheeled trucks propelled by man- 
ual power is also illustrated. 


Timber Transportation by Water—CC. 


Before the advent of railroads in Russia the streams 
were almost entirely depended upon, and in the transpor- 
tation of forest material they are still prominent; and 
in No, XXIV. of these observations, published Novem- 
ber 18, I gave some statistics regarding the transporta- 
tion of lumber and other wood products by the numerous 
waterways of Russia, giving the total annual bulk of 
such transportation at 700,000 pounds. This sum, how- 
ever, should not have been referred to pounds, but to 
“pouds,” a Russian unit of measure containing 40 Rus- 
sian pounds, or 36.07 pounds of the sort used by “the 
butcher and baker, and candlestick maker” in our own 
country. The same correction should be noted regard- 
ing the table showing the proportions going to the 
various Russian cities, in the same article. The figures 
given are probably somewhat lower than the actual 
amount of the goods transported, as the shippers them- 
selves make the returns as to the amount and value of 
the goods, upon which the freights are based, and their 
estimates are usually not verified, and therefore are 
doubtless rather under than over the actual amounts. 

The lumber is transported chiefly upon barge-like 
boats, the loads spreading out as they ascend, in the 
form ‘of an inverted pyramid, with narrow tunnels pro- 
vided so that the crew may get from side to side of the 
vessel without performing acrobatic feats in climbing 























Method of Lashing Raft 
Timber. 















over the top-heavy load. The logs are made up into 
long rafts built in sections capable of conforming them- 
selves to the tortuous windings of the smaller streams, 
a typical raft being pictured herewith. These rafts 
occasionally carry small deckloads of lumber. The 
freights on transports by water average } percent of the 
value of the goods so transported. 

It will be noticed that in the raft pictured herewith 
the outer logs of each section are left loose at the rear 
end to act as a buffer. The method of securing the logs 
together is peculiar. A piece of hoop timber is twisted 
around with willow or other twigs which have been 
scalded to render them pliable, until a wooden rope of 
sufficient length is secured to pass around two logs and 
fasten to the cross-tie pole with what is known as the 
“under-the-wedge” device, which the cut will make suff- 
ciently plain. This work is done while the logs are in 
the water. Rafts of square timbers are made up on 
shore, upon skids sloping to the water’s edge, so that 
they may be easily launched; and where the depth of the 
river permits they are often two or three or more tiers 
deep. Oak and other heavy hardwoods are successfully 
rafted by being intermingled with pine. Where the 
stream is a swift one each raft is usually supplied witha 
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A Russian Log-Raft. 


“drag,” a long timber with its weighted rear end trailisé 
upon the river-bed. Where the current is sluggish 
horses or pull-boats are often utilized. Firew - 
brushwood is also floated by the use of a sort of erati J 
or framework, often of large size. On the larger aye ' 
lumber steamers are employed, some of them of D 
beam. J.B. 
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Law for Lumbermen. 


No Delivery or Sale of Lumber. 





On or about the first of -the month, certain dealers 
in lumber delivered a carload thereof to a railroad 
company to be transported over its own and a connect- 
ing line to Toledo, O., for a compensation to be paid at 
the determination of the carriage. The lumber had 
been sold on credit. It reached Toledo about the 2d 
of the month, and remained in the possession of the last 
carrier up to and after the 21st, at which latter date, 
on account of the insolvency of the consignee, the ship- 
pers gave notice to the carrier of stoppage in transitu, 
and requested it to hold the lumber subject to their 
order. They also tendered the amount claimed by the 
carrier to be due for freight, and demanded possession 
of the lumber, which the carrier refused to give them. 
They then sued the carrier for conversion of the. lum- 
ber. The carrier answered that it delivered the lumber 
on the 7th to the consignee, which latter sold the lum- 
ber to it (the carrier). The consideration for this 
alleged sale was a pre-existing indebtedness of the con- 
signee, which consisted of the freight charges on the 
carload of lumber and other indebtedness., 

The only right of the shippers (vendors), if any, under 
the circumstances, the supreme court of Ohio says, was 
to recover the possession of the carload of lumber by 
stoppage in transitu. This they might do at any time 
while the lumber remained in the possession of the 
carrier, as carrier. Did this last condition exist when 
they attempted stoppage in transitu on the 2lst? No 
one claimed that any manual delivery had been made 
to the consignee. The only delivery, if there was any, 
was by construction. But the court holds that there 
was neither manual nor constructive delivery, under 
the facts stated. Formulated as a rule it holds, Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie Railroad Company vs. Koontz and 
others, 56 Northeastern Reporter 471, that when lum- 
ber or other freight has been shipped by common ear- 
rier, and has arrived at the point of destination, and 
notice thereof has been given to the consignee, who does 
not pay the freight, or indicate an intention to receive 
the lumber or other freight, and this thereafter remains 
in the custody of the carrier, without any agreement 
that the carrier shall hold the same as agent or ware- 
houseman for the consignee, there is no delivery to the 
consignee, and the vendor may recover the lumber or 
other freight by stoppage in transitu. 

Moreover, the court holds that a sale by the consignee, 
under such circumstances, in consideration of the unpaid 
freight on such lumber or other thing and other pre- 
existing debts, does not constitute the carrier a bona 
fide puchaser. 

Such being the case, the court affirms a judgment in 
favor of the shippers, against the railroad company, 
apparently for the value of the lumber, less freight 
charges. 


Adding Customs Duties to Freight Charges on 
Lumber. 


Current authority upon the power of an agent repre- 
senting a railway company, the supreme court of the 
state of Washington maintains, enables him to make 
all necessary and reasonable stipulations for the deliv- 
ery of freight. Thus, in the case of Waldron vs. Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, 60 Pacific Reporter 653, 
where it appeared that the station agentat New Whatcom 
represented the above-named railway company in the 
state of Washington, and that the company had offices 
at that place, and was soliciting freight and quoting 
rates from there to eastern points, and receiving freight 
there upon its own cars, the supreme court holds that 
the station agent had apparent authority to include in 
the contract of affreightment which he made for the 
transportation of certain lumber and other building 
material over its road and connecting lines from New 
Whatcom to a point in Canada the clearance of the 
lumber and material of customs duties. It thinks it 
fair to assume that the speedy delivery of such lumber, 
ete., in Canada necessarily placed in contemplation of 
the parties to the contract the clearance under the regu- 
lations of the British Columbia customs department. 
And it holds that an agreement to carry the lumber and 
other material at an agreed rate to the point of delivery 
could not be considered as one contract, and an Ameri- 
can one, and the contract made to clear the customs 
duties as another, and a foreign contract. In other 
words, it holds the contract made in this case for trans- 
portation and clearance to be an entire one. The car- 
rier’s protection is a lien upon the lumber or other 
freight for import duties. For breach of such a con- 
tract, attributable to wrongful and negligent delay in 
shipment and delivery because the carrier permitted 
the lumber to be delayed for nonpayment of customs 
duties, the court holds the damages recoverable to be 
the difference in the market price at destination at the 
time the lumber and materials should ‘thave been deliv- 
ered and when they were actually delivered. 


Entitled to Recover man Seer Paid for Own Tim- 
“f 


Turner Falls Lumber Company vs. Burns is the title 
of an action which was brought by the former to recover 
back money paid by it to the latter party for timber 
taken from the former’s own land. The two were ad join- 
ing owners, and the line between their lands was uncer- 
tain. The lumber company bought the timber of Burns 
upon the land in question upon the latter’s representa- 
tion that the land belonged to him. Besides, a surveyor 





was agreed upon, who, with the latter’s assistance, ran 
the line, and ran it, as was afterward found, erro- 
neously; and relying upon the line as run, the lumber 
company, after cutting off the timber, paid for it. The 
court holds that the case disclosed a payment under a 
mistake of fact, there being a mutual mistake as to the 
ownership of the timber. And that, it holds, distin- 
guishes this case from cases where it has been held 
that when one pays money which he is under no legal 
obligation to pay with full knowledge of the facts he 
cannot recover it back. Nor does the court consider 
that a demand was necessary to enable the lumber com- 
pany to maintain its action, The rule which it applies, 
is that when the payor is not in fault, and the payee 
receives the money in his own wrong, no demand is 
necessary. 


Construction of Term ‘‘For [ill Logs’’ in Contract 
for Timber. 


An owner of a tract of land contracted and sold to 
another party “all of his estate, right, title and interest 
in and to all pine and poplar timber measuring ten 
inches and above on the stump when cut (for mill logs), 
now growing, being, and situated upon” said land. A 
dispute arose as to the construction to be put upon the 
contract. The seller insisted that the purchaser could 
cut only pine and poplar trees measuring ten inches at 
the stump, for the purpose of converting the logs into 
lumber. The purchaser, on the other hand, claimed the 
right to cut all pine and poplar trees fitting the descrip- 
tion in size, and to convert the logs into lumber, wood 
or otherwise, as he might prefer. The controversy was 
tinally taken to the supreme court of North Carolina for 
settlement. The latter puts what it thinks is the reason- 
able construction upon the contract. It holds, Herring 
vs. Hardison, 35 Southeastern Reporter 184, that the 
purchaser may cut all pine and poplar trees of the 
required size, and suited for milling purposes (that is 
to say, for lumber), and no other trees, and that he may 
convert such trees into luniber, wood, or otherwise, as he 
may preter. In this view, it thinks that the seller is 
compensated, and retains all his pine and _ poplar 
trees unsuited for milling purposes, and the purchaser 
is allowed to do as he chooses with his own. The term 
“for mill logs,” it holds, is descriptive of the trees that 
may be cut, and does not restrict the use of such logs 
by the purchaser. The lower court, the decree of which 
is modified to agree with this construction, thought that 
all that the seller was entitled to was an injunction 
restraining the purchaser “from cutting and removing 
from the land described in the complaint any trees other 
than pine and poplar timber which measure ten inches 
at the stump when cut.” It never believed that the con- 
tract required the trees cut to be suited for lumber, 
but only to be pine or poplar, and of a certain size. All 
of which goes to show how different interpretations may 
be put upon the language of a contract if-it is not clear 
beyond a shadow of a doubt. 


An Important Legal Decision. 


The supreme court of Massachusetts has handed down 
a decision of considerable importance affecting the forma- 
tion of stock companies, the principle of which has been 
included in what is known as the Business Companies 
Act, which has been introduced in the New York legis- 
lature. This bill was drawn by Prof. Jenks, of Cornell 
University, and James B. Dill, the authority on New 
Jersey laws. Hitherto in the formation of large incor- 
porated companies offering stock for sale to the general 
public the professional promoters have been granted 
large biocks of the stock upon authority of the large 
stockholders, usually upon the understanding that the 
latter were to have the executive positions in the com- 
pany, or by themselves while the stock was still in their 
names. ‘The underwriter and the banker came in also 
for large slices of the stock and the rest was then 
offered for sale to the publie without any information 
as to the amount of stock that had previously been 
absorbed by the cost of promotion and organization. The 
decision in question states that contracts made with 
promoters by vote of the corporation are not valid while 
the corporation is still within control of the promoters, 
but only after the stock has passed to the stockholders ; 
also that in offering stock for sale the remuneration 
awarded to the promoters must be made public, thus 
enabling prospective purchasers to form a better judg- 
ment of the value of the stock. It is believed that the 
various charter-making states will all pass laws embrac- 
ing this provision, 
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A SCARCITY OF MEN, 


Commenting on the correspondence from Bay City, 
Mich., in the Lumberman of June 2, referring to wages 
in the woods, a correspondent at Johnstown, Pa., writes 
under date of June 9 regarding the wages paid in 
Somerset and Cambria counties, near that point, as 
follows: 


Your Bay City correspondent notes that men are scarce 
and wages in the woods there are” $26 and $28 a month. 
In this section there is now such a demand for men as 
has never been known before and wages are so high as to 
be without precedent in this section. Fairly good woodsmen 
are now receiving $1.75 a day and board for work in bark 
peeling. Good cross-cut sawyers, who can keep their saws 
in order, are paid $2 a day and board and in exceptional 
cases even higher wages are paid. ‘These high rates of 
course prevail only during the peeling season of May, June 
and July, but during the other months of the year the aver- 
age wages of most camps are probably not less than $1.10 
and $1.15 a day with board. 

There is at present a great scarcity of men even at the 
wages offered. The amount of hemlock peeled will be much 
less than was intended, owing to this lack of labor and 
this fact may help to save prices. 


The scarcity of labor is due largely to the great prosper- 
ity of the coal mining business in this vicinity. The mines 
are all paying much higher wages and they have drawn to 
them a large number of men who have been accustomed 
to work in the woods. 
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THE ELECTRIC TREATIIENT OF TIMBER. 


An electric process (the Nodon-Brettoneau process ) 
of seasoning and preserving timber, which has come 
into practical use in Europe, so far as the American 
Lumberman is aware has not yet been introduced into 
this country. In this process the log or timber to be 
treated is placed in a tank of suitable length, about 
three feet wide and three feet deep. The timber rests 
upon a false bottom coated with lead, underneath which 
a steam pipe is arranged to keep the solution to a 
temperature of 100 degrees Fahrenheit. The log is 
nearly covered with a solution containing 10 percent 
of borax, 5 percent of resin, } percent of carbonate of 
soda and the balance of water. A lead plate is then 
placed above the log and an intimate contact with the 
timber throughout its length is established by means of 
flexible wooden frames with contacts of felt and canvas. 
These are thoroughly moistened with pure water and the 
upper plate is connected with the negative pole of the 
dynamo, the lower plate being connected with the posi- 
tive pole. A current of about the same voltage as an 
ordinary incandescent light current, 110 volts, is used 
and the process requires five to eight hours. As the 
electrical resistance of the log decreases the solution is 
lowered in the tank, thus bringing the resistance up 
again, until at the end of the process the log is entirely 
out of the solution. After this treatment the log is air 
dried or dried in a kiln. : 

The tests show that timber so treated is remarkably 
free from warping or decay, but other information 
regarding the commercial practicabilities and cost of 
the process is not at hand. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Spruce vs. White Pine. 


BRANDON, MANITOBA, June 11.—Editor American Lumber- 
man—We see by reading your paper that there are a great 
many dealers on the American side who quote spruce dimen- 
sion much higher than pine. As we are interested in the 
spruce business we would like to know the relative values, 
also comparative enduring strength and qualities, of spruce 
as compared with pine, and any other information that you 
can give on this subject. Kindly publish same in one of 
your issues and oblige, 

THe HANBURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 








[The writer undoubtedly refers to picea mariana, the 
best known and most widely distributed spruce of the 
American continent, whose range is from Newfoundland 
to Hudson bay and northwestward across Manitoba and 
the British Columbian provinces to the Mackenzie river ; 
throughout Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and north- 
eastern New York; scattered in northern Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, and showing a considerable dis- 
tribution in West Virginia. White pine ranges in quality 
and appreciation much higher than spruce, showing 
perhaps an average value of 30 percent above that of 
spruce. While the breaking strength of the two woods 
when seasoned differs very little, white pine shows a larger 
proportion of clear and high grade qualities, is better 
adapted to finishing purposes, the door maker’s and pat- 
tern use, etc. Spruce is a much faster growing wood 
than pine, and will not withstand in nearly so marked 
degree the exigencies of climatic extremes and will 
quicker decay when subjected to alternate wet and dry. 
White pine is the better material for sills, siding, doors, 
sash, patterns, ete., while spruce is equally valuable for 
ordinary dimension, sheathing, lath, boxes and a multi- 
tude of common uses. It would seem in the matter of 
price that the writer had been comparing spruce prices 
in Boston with white pine prices in Minneapolis, ignor- 
ing the fact that white pine dimension would also be 
high-priced at such a distance from the point of manu- 
facture as is Boston.—EpIrTor. | 





For Marking Logs. 

Editor American Lumberman, Sir: We understand 
there is a kind of chalk used by lumbermen for marking 
the ends of logs as they come out of the water. Can 
you put us in communication with any manufacturers 
of or dealers in the same? 

Post & HeNpERSON COMPANY. 

Oswego, N. Y., June 19. 

[The American Lumberman knows of nothing for that 
purpose other than the waterproof crayon composed of 
tallow and lampblack, or tallow and red, green or blue 
pigment, which is manufactured by more than one of 
the pencil companies, and sold by almost every large 
stationer, retailing at 5 cents each or 50 cents a dozen. 
They are known to the trade as “lumber crayons,” and 
may be so ordered. If any reader knows of anything 
else more especially adapted for the purpose mentioned 
the Lumberman would be pleased to have the informa- 
tion.—Ed.] 





In eastern log driving practice it is often necessary 
to take the logs across very considerable lakes where 
there are no towing steamers. In such cases the logs 
are made into rafts or enclosed in sack booms, with a 
“head works,” consisting of a stout raft with a cabin 
for the use of the men; also with a stout windlass and 
long cable with an anchor at the end. The anchor is 
carried out in a batteau and dropped, and the cable 
then wound in on the windlass, the operation then being 
repeated. 
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Steady Prices Wanted. 


A yard man poised his penholder between his fingers 
and said he did not know whether to order a car of yel- 
low pine flooring or not. He had no faith in the sta- 
bility of prices. They had been way up; now they had 
come down part way, and he did not know but in two 
weeks he would be able tc buy cheaper than he could 
then. 

I should like to lay off my coat, suspenders and collar, 
and talk to an assembly of wholesale men for twenty 
minutes. I expect it would do no good except they 
would have the rare pleasure of listening to my superb 
eloquence, but I could tell them what the great majority 
of the retail dealers of the country want in the way of 
prices. If you will permit me to speak in the language 
of the classics, there has apparently been more monkey- 
ing with prices than suits the yard men. I hear nothing 
in trade circles oftener than that. The yard men are 
very much at sea. They do not know whether they are 
skating on their ear, or, in trying to keep on their feet, 
are running their shoes down at the heels. 

Maybe at this juncture some of you unsympathizing 
autocrats in the wholesale branch of the business will 
speak up and say, “That is the way with them always. 





“*T was in his billiard room.”’ 


They want prices lower than a driven well!” If you 
say that I am going to say back that you do not know 
the retail men of the country. They are not praying for 
low prices—they want steady prices. Not those which 
will go up and shake hands with the king of Mars today 
and go down to the other end of the gamut tomorrow. 
Ask them when they come into your oflice to buy if this 
is not what they want; and if they say it is not, you 
may give me the best cigar in your case the next time 
we meet, 

The great, great merchant does not want steady prices. 
Such prices give him no opportunity to make his fore- 
sight pay him. Such prices would keep him right on 
the level with other mortals. The great merchant lays 
hold of the future and dissects and analyzes it. The 
problems of cost of production, supply and demand, are 
ever before him. He sees way on ahead and buys accord- 
ingly. A friend of mine in the mercantile business dis- 
covered that a line of goods was selling below the point 
of cost of production. Maybe they were put out as a 
leader, maybe to knock some other fellow off the track 
—this merchant didn’t care why they were so selling. 
He took all of his own ready money, borrowed more, 
rented warehouses, and bought and stored. His wife 
almost had the hysterics. She could see about an inch 
from her nose, and thought that her husband was going 
head to on a rock that would lay their craft open from 
bow to stern. Woman is an intuitive creature; she is an 
angel by the side of us fellows who have to shave, but 
when it comes to reasoning out great financial problems 
she was not born for it. She was born for greater things 
than that. 

While this man was waiting for a rise I was in his 
billiard room one evening. He stepped around the table 
as spry as a steel trap, and as gay as a meadow lark. 
Three times in as many hours he went into the basement, 
came up and pulled a cork. He was enthusiastic; and 
in passing let me say I like to associate with men of such 
enthusiasm. He felt, as we say in polite society, that 
he had the world by the caudal appendage. He waited 
patiently for a few months, and the value of the goods 
in which he had invested began to seek its level. This 
is a good thing for us to bear in mind always—that 
sooner or later values of all things—goods, character, 
effort, seek their level. You can neither keep them up 
with balloons nor down by tying millstones to their 
necks. Up, up the price went, and when it had reached 
a point to suit the merchant he let go. “I cleaned up 
$90,000,” he said to me. That man was betting on a 
sure thing, speculator though he would ordinarily be 
called. If he had not kept an eye on the cost of produc- 
tion he never could have taken the advantage of the mar- 
ket he did. 

Now, honestly, do you believe any man has ever known 
too much about his business? I don’t believe he has. I 
cannot see why a retail lumberman should live in a pent- 
up Utica, as it were; travel round and round in a 12-inch 
cirele, as it were again. But there are those who do 





so live and travel, I am sorry to say. 
how to fairly succeed in peddling out lumber at retail is 


Simply to know 


as far as they aspire. There are retail men all over this 
country, and every other country where lumber is sold, 
who read this department of the Lumberman, and if I 
could have my way not one of them would throw down 
the paper when he came to my beautiful signature—a 
signature that some think is a nom de plume, and 
others that I am a Catholic because it is followed by a 
cross—but I wish they would then go through the whole- 
sale market reports and Jearn what kind of an atmos- 
phere surrounds the various markets, and turning from 
these post themselves on the cost and supply of logs, 
etcetera. 


The Value of Keeping Posted. 


It is an old saying that extremes meet, and certainly 
they have met in a town which I visit occasionally. In 
this town there are two yards, one of them run by a 
wideawake young fellow who last fall thought he saw 
the handwriting on the wall, and who planned accord- 
ingly. I have just been reading about my friend, 
B. Arthur Johnson, who is at this writing over in Ober- 
ammergau clapping his hands when he sees a good point 
in the passion play, and I have wondered what would 
have been the result if the original writing on the wall 
had been as intelligible as Johnson’s signature! There 
would have been a gap left in Bible history, for all the 
wise men would not have interpreted it by this time. 
That is neither here nor there, however. This young 
yard man acquainted himself with the elevator and rail- 
road demand. He saw that the wholesale men were get- 
ting so stiff necked that you could no more bend them 
than you could crowbars. You couldn’t hitch a 10- 
horse pulley to their foretop and force them to bow. He 
understood the law of the snowball—that as it rolls along 
it accumulates for awhile. These points were considered 
by the young yard man, and he bought and piled up the 
lumber. A little later on when I saw the yard, and 
prices had got higher than the piles, it was a beauty. 
In the sight of the proprietor it was no doubt a full 
grown peach, During the fall and winter this man 
actually got fat. He required no morphine to make him 
sleep well. * He was in a sound old ship on the high seas 
with the wind wafting him straight into the financial 
ort. 

The other yard man of the town did not keep posted. 
IT would run in and talk with him, and go away wonder- 
ing what satisfaction there could be in investing thou- 
sands of dollars in a business, putting in time, and 
knowing so little about the conditions governing the 
price of the commodity in which he dealt. In a modest, 
unobtrusive way, I tried to tell him something, but I 





‘‘A wheelbarrow trundled by a cripple.” 


could see he thought I was just one of those Gencral 
Sherman kind of literary fellers. He did not stock up, 
and from that day to this I do not think he has stocked 
up. In the middle of winter he told me that his stock 
was 50 percent smaller than usual. You see he got no 
advantage of the rise in lumber. As said, these yard 
men are extremes. One of them is a merchant and the 
other is not. One reads, and the other does not, One 
understands that he must trim to meet the varied condi- 
tions of trade, and the other has no such conception. As 
a result, one goes ahead like an express train, the other 
like a wheelbarrow trundled by a cripple. 

All the yard men are not capable merchants. You; 
and you, and you are, but some of the fellows over in 
the next county are not. Possibly over in the next 
county there are not more than two or three who can 
read the future of events, and plan accordingly. There- 
fore, what is it that the most of them want? Steady 
prices. Prices which would not the year round vary 50 
cents a thousand feet. Could they feel assured that such 
would be the outcome orders for thousands of cars would 
be placed immediately. There are regiments of retail 
lumbermen who feel ticklish as to prices. They feel that 
the wholesale dealers, with a mighty, combined effort, 
have whooped them up; that thereafter they softened a 
little—and what the next move will be’ they do not pro- 
fess to know. Right along, steadily they feel that white 
pine is now so controlled that wholesale prices can be 
manipulated. Said a yard man, “All they have to do 


to have the prices of next spring a repetition of those 
of last is to make a howl of a log shortage.” 

As I said at the start, it will do no good to talk to 
the wholesalers in this way; but we chaps who sell lum. 
ber want to let them know that we are onto it! 


Standing In With the Contractors. 


It would not surprise me if yet I had to hire a pulpit, 
A couple of weeks ago something was said in this de. 
partment about a sermon, and the ink could not have 
been more than dry when a yard man down in southerp 
lowa said the fact that occasionally I preached a little 
sermon need not weigh heavily on my mind as no doubt 
some men who sold lumber saw in these columns the 
only sermons they became acquainted with the year 
round! Maybe that is a libel; but at any rate I wil] 
pass the subject for this time. 

More and more I see how important it is that the dif. 
ferent branches of the lumber industry should work 
together like cog wheels. For years I have been trying 
to induce the retail and wholesale dealers to lie down 
in the same pasture like so many lambs, and I would 
also that the yard men and contractors be on good terms, 
Of course, we all know that the average contractor js 
not worth the powder to blow him over the fence. Why 
so many irresponsible men should be building houses js 
past my comprehension. There are yard men by the 
hundreds who want nothing to do with a contractor, 
though at the same time it is not an easy job to dispense 
with him. When speaking in this way do not under- 
stand me as including all contractors. There is here and 
there one who is all right. To get along with him is 
easy. But how about the others? Can’t you stand in 
with some of them to advantage? 

I began my public career by teaching school. I had 
heard that many great men had started out in that way, 
and so I hunted a school. As scholar in that school 
there was one of the meanest boys, I suppose, that ever 
lived. He would lie, fight, swear and chew tobacco. He 
was a tough from Toughtown. As soon as I went into 
the school my ambition was to “lick” that boy. I knew 
I never could do it in the old orthodox way, however, 
for he would throw me out into a snow drift. But there 
are more ways of doing a thing than we have fingers. T 





“He was a tough.” 


studied this boy’s vulnerable points, and he became a 
decent young fellow. Maybe he continued to swear and 
chew tobacco in private—I can’t say as to that—but had 
I asked him to lift the corner of the school house for 
me I know he would have tried his best. With this boy 
I could have had a row the first six hours if I had been 
looking for it. He was ready, and his readiness was hung 
on a hair trigger—but I objected; and you know there 
must be two parties to every row. 

Now, take your average contractor. He doesn’t care 
how many rows he has with a yard man. As a rule he 
has nothing to lose, and very often he can kick up a 
good-sized dust. storm. 
outs with a contractor, and then this contractor went 
to shipping in from a Chicago poacher. In addition, he 
told every prospective builder he could get to listen to 
him how much money could be saved in buying away 
from home, and to prove it he would pull out a list and 
read off the prices. He had it in for the yard man and 
injured his trade every way he possibly could. 

T knew another contractor who had a quarrel with a 
yard man, and said he would start a yard of his own. 
The yard man thought it was idle. talk. The contractor 
had no money, but I should like to see a determined man 
who could not put in a stock of lumber on that account. 
At first the stock was small. As a yard his would not 
have been recognized by any retail association. But it 
grew. No man but has his friends. The ghost of 
Benedict Arnold could sell lumber in any community 
if it could put in a yard. We sometimes think we are 
the favorite in our community, and all such nonsense, 
but we would better club the idea out of our heads. The 
buying community doesn’t care the snap of its finger 
who gets its money if only good value is returned for 
it. As component parts of the community you and I 
size up about with the same number of other component 
parts. Today this man who put in a carload of lumber 
out of spite is a legitimate dealer, and has as much as 
400,000 feet of lumber in pile. I do not think he does 
any contracting now. He has graduated from the build- 
ing business, and is evidently making money. ; 

A yard man was recently telling me how much flint 
plaster he sells. Not long ago a contracting mason di 
a big share of the plaster business of the town. The yar 
man induced this mason to join forces, and now he gives 
him $1 a ton commission on all he can sell. The mason 
was not a business man. Ordering and remitting for 
plaster was out of his line, so now when he gets rid kf 
all of that bother, and gets his clean $1 a ton for a! 
that he uses in his jobs, or sells to other masons, he 18 
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satisfied. “Too, he helps me work off a good deal of 
laster that becomes a little stale,” the yard man said 
with a show of satisfaction. There is as many as one 
of you who would be glad to have somebody help you to 
work off your old plaster, isn’t there? “There are also 
several carpenters working for me,” said this same yard 
man, “and first and last they throw a good many bills 
SS blank ’em, no dependence can be placed on them,” 
a dealer remarked. Isn’t it a good thing to know that 
in advance? We should handle men as we do horses. Not 
long ago a yard man took me out behind a fine black 
horse to see the town. He told what a reliable horse 
it was, saying that his wife or children could drive him 
anywhere. He hitched him to go into another yard and 
no sooner were we inside the office than a locomotive came 
puffing around the curve. I suggested to the yard man 
that he would better look out for -his horse. “O, he 
will stand hitched anywhere,” was the reply. There are 
men of that kind; they are so gentle that anybody can 
drive them, and they would stand hitched if the heavens 
were falling. Then there are others who will kick over 
the traces and stand hitched nowhere. If you took out 
a frisky, ugly horse, how would you drive him? With 
kind words, a tight rein, and every minute on the look- 
out for him, wouldn’t you? That is the way the frisky 
contractor should be handled—kindly, and with a tight 
rein. Handle them in the right way and they will help 
you along. 


Yard Arrangement, 


There is a great deal of difference in men when they 
come to lay out a yard. Some want the piles condensed, 
and others are satisfied to have them scattered all over 
creation. I have seen a lumber yard on a roof, and I 
have seen 300,000 feet occupying more ground than would 
be required for a business block. 

Yard men had to condense their stock when they took 
to the use of closed sheds. They couldn’t roof over the 
whole township, so they had to call their piles 
together. I know of a few yards which are laid out in 
divisions—if you want one kind of stock you start off 
in one direction, if another, in another direction, and 
soon, They retail men think differently when ‘it comes 
to the hight their lumber should be piled. I was recently 
in a yard in which the piles were not higher than my 
shoulder, and I am no giant, either. I believe there was 
a wagon load of warped lumber in the yard. It is a 
good idea to occasionally turn the top boards and let the 
sun do what it has undone, but in this yard no such 
precaution had been taken. A dudish young fellow was 
in charge, and I felt at liberty to talk to him. My 
opinion of a dude isn’t higher than that telephone pole 
out there, as I think the world cares little for him until 
he has passed out of the dude period. When a yard man 
goes around with his old straw hat on, and his pants 
held up with one gallus, I am careful what I say to him, 
for I am looking for him to know a hundred times more 
about the retail business than I do. I asked this young 
man why he did not make his piles higher, and thus 
give his lumber less exposure to the sun and rain, and 
the reply was that the paucity of the grades \vould 
not in many instances permit of it. Then I inquired, 
why not have a couple of grades snuggle up under the 
same bed blanket, as it were; pile them one by the side 
of the other? On one foundation there were perhaps 
1,000 feet of boards, and they were in three tiers. I 
said to him he could make one tier of them, and place 
another little pile made of another grade alongside of 
that one. He said that was so, but very likely he has 
never made it so. When very careful handlers of lumber 
are particular as to the shape of the roof of their shed, 
considering that in midsummer it is so warm under a 
flat roof that the lumber on top of the piles will warp, 
at least slight pains it seems to me should be taken by 
those dealers who pile on the open prairie. If boards 
would not stand all sorts of abuse there are lumbermen 
who would not make both ends meet. 

Last week I saw a yard in a little town that reminded 
me of condensed food. Land in this town is not valuable, 
yet this stock of lumber practically occupies a strip of 
land only twenty feet wide. First comes the office, back 
of that the shed, and back of the shed the foundations 
for the lumber piles. There are some 22 and 24 foot 
dimension which extended outside the 20-foot limit, and 
with this exception everything but the shingles, which 
were in a little shed, and a small pile of timber farther 
back on the prairie, was on this narrow strip. 

You have known men who wanted all their money 
vested in a lump, and others who would place it here 
and there all around the country. It is undoubtedly a 
like characteristic that rules when we lay out our lum- 
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New Building is Checked. 
ALTAMONT, N. Y 
small trade is abou 
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+, June 19.—So far this year our 
fe the ki : t the same as last year, but owing 
held e high prices, notably for hemlock, new houses are 
voi tg check. We know of some parties contemplating 
Ms ing but who are holding off for lower prices. The 
°P prospects are generally good, with the exception of 
gaa will be a short yield owing to the dry weather 
fall o “saggeong We think the outlook pretty good for 
fon ade, as the bulk of our business is done in the 
months after harvest, and the farmers are getting 
800d prices for their products. 


There seems to be a growing tendency to cut prices 
for hemlock and yellow pine, but not for white pine, 
judging from the lists we have received lately. We 
have had quotations $2 below last circulars issued on 
hemlock, and the yellow pine manufacturers are also 
shading their list prices. Lath, which were very high, 
have taken quite a drop. CRANNELL Bros. 





A Fair Business Anticipated. 


Laturop, Mo., June 19.—Our trade this season thus 
far is almost equal to our trade last year for the corre- 
sponding period. Nevertheless we believe that if lum- 
ber had not advanced so greatly we would have enjoyed 
a better trade. Live stock and old corn are bringing 
good prices. We have every prospect for a big corn crop 
this fall. We anticipate a fair business after harvest. 
The town demand is about the average. Yellow pine 
prices have tumbled to stay tumbied. We note a weak- 
ness in certain items of white pine, such as lath, shingles 
and No. 1 dimension, but we look to see present prices 
of white pine maintained through the year. 

D. B. Beery & Co. 


Prospects Are Not Considered Good. 

NEODESHA, KAN., June 12.—For the first three months 
this year our trade was not half as good as for the same 
period last year, but during April and May it averaged 
about the same as for the corresponding months a year 
ago. Prospects are not good at present and town demand 
is light. 

Wholesale prices on yellow pine are much unsettled. 
There seems to be a growing weakness. Red cedar 
shingles are firm in price, with a little upward tendency. 

W. L. BLakety & Co. 


Not Up to Last Year. 

Kipper, Mo., June 16.—Trade so far this season is not 
up to last year, but there is a good prospect for fall 
business. The crops in this section are good. The town 
demand is light, there not being much building at pres- 
ent. Yellow pine people are asking for orders with 
prices attached and some of them are threatening an 
advance. There is no weakness in white pine or cedar 
shingle prices at this date. WHITELAW & Son. 











Expect to Buy at Lower Price. 

KIRKSVILLE, Mo., June 14.—Trade in this locality 
as compared with one year ago is only about one-third 
as much. The crop prospects hereabouts are good, but 
there is not much building being done, the town demand 
being especially light. We think the tendency of the 
market is toward lower prices on all kinds of lumber 
and shingles, more especially on yellow pine. The 
writer expects to buy lumber in the near future lower 
than the prices now prevailing. 

KIRKSVILLE LUMBE? COMPANY, 
By J. E. Waddell. 


Compares Well With Last Year. 
AMSTERDAM, N, Y., June 19.—Our trade compared 
with last year is good, though the town demand is not 
heavy, the high prices on lumber having stopped many 





buildings. Crop prospects in this section are very sat- 
isfactory. Wholesale prices are growing weaker in all 


lines, especially hemlock. H. C. GRIEME. 





An Encouraging Report. 

Bioomssure, Pa., June 18.—Our trade is 25 percent 
better than last year, and ahead of any previous year. 
The wheat crop in this section is poor, with prospects 
for only about half a yield, and the same is true of hay. 
Oats and corn look fair, but it is too soon to say what 
the yield will be. Our town demand for lumber is poor, 
there being only about 10 percent of the usual amount 
of building. Prices on hemlock have dropped about $3 
a thousand feet, but on pine and hardwood former prices 
are being adhered to. 

Business generally is very fair. Collections are good. 
In other sections of this valley they say it is dull, but 
I hardly believe these statements, as every one seems 
to be fairly busy, and prices generally are firm. 

H. C. Creasy. 


Country Trade Is Light. 

Avon, N. Y., June 18.—The village demand has been 
equally as good this year as last, up to the present time, 
but the country trade is ohly about one quarter as much, 
owing partly to the high price of lumber, especially 
hemlock, but the continued drouth has also had an effect, 
there having been no rain since spring. Crops will be 
very light unless rain comes soon. Hay will not average 
over one-half ton to the acre. Last year it was very 
dry, but this year is even worse. The population of 
this village is about 1,700, and as there is only one 
manufacturing industry here the demand for lumber is 
not heavy. It is my opinion that prices will decline. 
Hemlock has dropped $1 a thousand, put pine still holds 
firm. Shingles are inclined to weaken somewhat. We 
are only buying just what we actually need, as ‘we do 
not think it policy to stock up at present prices. The 
outlook is not very bright, there being nothing in sight 
at present, M. C. WatTKINS & Co. 








Looking for a Firmer Market. 
CuecoTaH, I. T., June 16.—Business is a little quiet 
with us now, but June is the dull month here. We are 
believers in somewhat stronger prices a little later and 
while we are not stocking up at all we do not hesitate 
to place orders for our near future requirements on the 
present basis. MTANFORD Bros. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


There is a sentiment abroad in the anthracite trade 
that prices will be relatively stronger later in the season 
than at present. Not that any notable weakness has 
made its appearance, but rather that conditions will so 
change as to give strength to the market. There has 
been more or less labor trouble in the anthracite regions 
this season, and while most of the strikes have been 
settled without prolonged differences, the readiness dis- 
played by the men to leave their picks on short notice 
and on slight pretext denotes an apparent uneasiness 
of mind, the results of which it is not easy to 
foresee. It may have been in consequence of this vague 
appearance of trouble that production has been per- 
mitted to slightly overrun the current demand, the pro- 
ducers placing less than the ordinary restriction upon 
output. 

In the west, where the atmosphere of trade is not 
especially bracing at present, there does not exist the 
same tonic view that is alluded to above. The industrial 
conditions denote less tightness of trade and the mutual 
railway amenities are believed to be less trustful than 
when trade is so expanded as to completely fill the sails 
of commerce. In fact, there is not the most confident 
sentiment in the western anthracite coal trade that 
could be imagined, but for this feeling no palpable basis 
other than that noted above can be clearly noted. Prices 
of anthracite are well held throughout the country and 
dealers who are ranked as among the shrewdest buyers 
have placed orders for at least a portion of their antici- 
pated needs during the ensuing season. The buying is 
much more general in territory east of Chicago than to 
the westward. Sales are reported to be fully as large as 
is customary at this season of the year. Lake freight 
rates on anthracite coal to Lake Michigan ports have 
declined 10 cents this week and receipts are moderately 
large, though not unduly so. Rail coal is not coming 
forward in quantities larger than actual requirements 
call for. 

The bituminous trade is inclined to look to the rail- 
road contracts that are now in sight for extrication 
from the dead lock into which the annual contract 
business has fallen, Within the past few days bids have 
been opened by the Northwestern and the Michigan 
Central roads for their fuel needs during the year be- 
ginning about July 1, and if these contracts are closed 
without unusual delay it will inspire confidence among 
other large consumers to do likewise and to take the 
action, which for many weeks they have refrained from 
taking, because it has been cheaper to buy free coal 
than to tie up for the fuel under an annual contract. 
There is no prospect that the unusual conditions whereby 
it is cheaper to buy the loose coal on track than to 
secure it on annual contract will end for a month yet. 
The reason for this is that in not a few instances pro- 
ducers of western coal, whose ordinary market is the 
local points along the line of the road whereon they are 
situated, are now mining and selling the product at 
about actual cost, simply for the purpose of keeping 
their men together. Some of the mines are so located 
that when activities are resumed in the early fall they 
will have difficulty in securing the needed miners. Their 
better policy in their estimation is to give the men 
work for a day or two each week rather than have them 
scatter beyond recovery. But if the railways, the pur- 
chasing agents of which are credited with keen judg- 
ment, close for their coming needs it will be accepted 
by many as an evidence that that is the correct policy 
to pursue in the present condition of things, and therefore 
buying will become more general. But that change would 
probably not help the tone of the market for spot coal. 
An unusual number of producers are believers in the 
theory that free coal this coming fall and winter will 
be more profitable to handle than contract fuel and 
they are accordingly indifferent to extended obligations. 

Conditions generally are much the same as a week 
ago. Perhaps coal on track is accumulating a little. 
At least it is not decreasing. On some western products 
prices are as low as they have been at any time this 
season. There is increasing talk to the effect that west- 
ern railroads are inclined to make concessions in freight 
rates on coal. In the east the transportation situation 
is fairly strong. What are known as the coal carriers 
are not accused of making concessions in rates. Demand 
shows little betterment in any direction, nor is any 
notable change expected for a month to come, The 
steam threshing trade is looking up somewhat, and a 
few country dealers are beginning to inquire about the 
coming domestic fuels. Hocking Valley and Indiana 
block coals are said to be very firmly held. Some West 
Virginia product is still arriving on cheap, unexpired 
contracts to the more or less disturbance of values. 
The all-rail shipments to the northwest are slightly 
less encouraging, owing to the increased activity shown 
by the dock interests in looking after this field, and 
also from the tendency of lake freights to decline. 

Coke continues its downward course somewhat slowly, 
but without variation. Makers are cautious about ship- 
ments to the west, and there is perhaps less coke on 
track comparatively than bituminous coal. But the 
product is offered at a concession. Connellsville can 
now be bought at Chicago for $5.25 to $5.50, and West 
Virginia products proportionately lower. The tendency 

is still toward lower prices. Demand is slight and 
producers are closing ovens on account of the restricted 
requirements. 
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Standard Shed Plans. 


A Three-Story Yard. 


In selecting a site for a lumber yard one ordinarily 
seeks for a level piece of ground, and when this is 
secured the laying out of the yard is a simple problem. 
But there are towns where a level site, desirably located, 
cannot be secured, and most dealers would find it dif- 
ficult to build a yard, for that term properly expresses 
it, on a side-hill. Saxton & Strong, of Bristol, Conn., 
claim to have satisfactorily solved this problem, and 
the manner in which they did it is shown by the accom- 
panying diagrams of the firm’s yard and shed at Bris- 
tol. The manner of building the yard and the advan- 
tages which it possesses are described as follows by 
Saxton & Strong: 

“Having been deeply interested in the shed and 
ground plans of lumber yards as they have appeared 
in the American Lumberman for several months, to- 
gether with various suggestions of what helps to make 
a complete yard, we take the liberty to send you a 
ground plan of our yard, and a section plan of our 
main storage shed, as we are not willing that all the 
credit for having good lumber sheds should go to west- 
ern dealers. 

“For our plant we purchased a steep side-hill with a 
low ground level at its base, in the center of the town 
of Bristol, and graded it according to our own ideas. 
The original slope of the side-hill is indicated by the 
dotted lines on the section plan. The site of the yard 
is bounded on the south by Center street, on the west 
by North Main street, and on the east by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford railroad. Near the foot 
of the hill we built a stone wall, six feet high and 
parallel with North Main street, a part of which wall 
is the foundation of the west side of our principal 
lumber shed. From the top of this wall we cut a level 
into the hillside back toward: the railroad, 564 feet, 
wide. Here we built another wall, 44 feet thick and 16 
feet high, parallel with the six-foot wall, thus form- 
ing a level tract 52 feet wide. A portion of this sixteen- 
foot wall forms the eastern foundation of our main 
shed. From the top of this wall we graded back to the 
railroad nearly level, but sloping from the top of the 
wall sufficiently to turn all surface water away from the 
wall and building. From the section plan it will be 
observed what was formerly a side-hill is now graded 
into three level tracts, the first of which is on the same 
level with North Main street where our office building 
is located. Our chestnut plank and timber and all 
native lumber that comes to us by team is stored on this 
lower level. 

“Upon the second level, which is six feet higher than 
the first, we have buildings in the following order, begin- 
ning at the Center street entrance: A small yard office, 
an open shingle shed, a storehouse and workroom with 
basement extending down to the first level, our main 
Jumber shed, 52x100 feet, barn for horses with basement 
open on the first level for storing wagons and sleighs, 
and also a two tenement house with basement facing 
North Main street. 

“Upon the upper level, which is sixteen feet higher 
than the second level, we store our timbers, coarse 
boards, lath, or anything that we unload from the cars 
and do not put in the shed or storehouse, handling 
all of these without the use of wagons. We also unload 
our shed lumber from this level, as we have here a 
switch track for our own accommodation. Our lime 
and cement building is also located here, so that we 
slide these barrel goods from the cars direct to the 
basement of the building—which, being on the side-hill, 
is so completely drained that the basement floor is 
always dry, and makes almost a perfect storeroom for 
these goods. 

“There are double doors to each bent of our lumber 
shed, opening upon the upper level for taking in lumber 
upon the two upper floors. A short distance from the 
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Jumber shed is our brick shed, also on the upper level, 
and so near the railroad track that the brick are passed 
direct from the cars to the shed. 

“It would be difficult to find a more convenient or 
better ventilated lumber shed than our main building, 
the roof and sides of which are covered with corrugated 
steel. Good ventilation is secured by our manner of 
applying the side covering. Instead of the sheets of 
steel being exactly perpendicular they are so arranged 
that the bottom of each course laps well over the course 
below it, and sets out from it sufficiently to provide air 
spaces at these joints the full length of the building, 
as shown on the plan at B. These air spaces are closed 
in the winter or any time we wish them closed by having 
a narrow board resting upon cleats nailed to the post 
inside of the shed, that can be slid back against the 
steel covering. This shed has a driveway through the 
center eighteen feet wide, filled with a very hard packing 
soil covered to a depth of about three inches with coarse 
sawdust to prevent dust from rising and settling upon 
the lumber. Near the center of the shed is a sink 
supplied with city water and a hose for sprinkling 
the sawdust if necessary. We tried salt upon our drive- 
way to keep down the dust, before putting on the saw- 
dust, but found that it rusted nails, chains, tools, etc., 
and we were afraid that it might have a damaging 
effect upon the steel covering. At each end of the 
driveway are sliding doors that open the full width of 
the drive, and which are closed and locked at night. On 
the east side of the driveway there are three floors for 
piling lumber, and on the west side two, all inclosed 
under one roof which carries all the water falling upon 
it to the ground of the lower level, six feet below the 
ground floor of the shed, as shown in the section plan. 

“The building is well lighted by skylights in the roof 
and windows in the end over the driveway. The cross 
bents are eight feet wide in the clear. The beams 
dividing these bents are made of 2x8 joist, one on each 
side of the posts. The middle 4x6 posts are capped with 
two-inch hardwood caps extending out two inches each 
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side to support the beams, the upper posts bein 
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between the 2x8 beams, and resting upon these hard. 
wood caps. The piling timbers for joist are placed 
against the posts so there is no chance to spring the 
beam. Upon the piling timbers we have the floor Jaiq 
diagonally, extending through two bents and then re. 
versed for two bents. These boards are open about two 
inches between joints and form a very strong bracing 
this way, while the 2x4 braces cut in and spiked ag 
marked on the plan give the shed sufficient bracing 
the other way. The rafters for the span over the driye. 
way are 6x8 resting directly upon the 6x6 posts, while 
those on either side of the driveway consist of two 
pieces 2x8 six inches apart, lapping well by the 6x8, one 
on each side and thoroughly spiked to it. The rib raft. 
ers are 2x5, all sized to a width and rest full width upon 
the main rafters, care being taken in framing that all 
timbers were sized to a uniform width at their bearing. 

“The bulding marked No. 1 on the ground plan is our 
office building. The office occupies only a part of the 
first floor, the remainder of that floor being used for 
storing paint, glass and building paper, including a 
workroom for glazing windows, etc., while the two upper 
floors are used for the storage of doors and open sash, 

“Building No. 2 is our yard office at the main entrance 
of the shed; No. 3 is an open shingle shed; No. 4 was 
formerly a dwelling house on the lot and is now used 
for storage and painting of blinds, with glass, sea sand 
and fertilizer in the basement; No. 5 is the main shed; 
No. 6 the horse barn; No. 7 the tenement house; No. 8 
storehouse for brick; No. 9 storehouse for masons’ 
supplies in the basement with glazed windows and 
blinds above; No. 10 fertilizer building; No. 11 open shed 
for the accommodation of teams. 

“The dotted lines indicate roads and driveways. Cen- 
ter street is a rising grade from North Main street up 
over the railroad, and furnishes direct entrances to each 
of the three levels. There is also an entrance or out- 
let to all at the opposite end, opening upon North Main 
street.” 
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_ ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 





increased Cedar Shingle Shipments—Some Immense Cargoes of Oregon Fir for the Orient—A Big 
Local Demand on Puget Sound—Another Shut-Down of Shingle Mills Contem- 
plated—A New Lumber Exchange for San Francisco—Lumber 
and Shingle Shipments to June 1. 





ON PUGET SOUND. 


tacoma, WasH., June 16.—The May Shipments of 
shingles from western Washington by, rail were heavy 
and ‘ordinarily all would have been satisfied. This year, 
however, hopes were too high. In May the Northern 
Pacific railway handled 1,134 cars of shingles, the Great 
Northern 716 cars, and the Canadian Pacific 75 cars, 
making a total of 1,925 cars for the month, or a total 
for the first five months of 1900 of 8,955 cars. In 1899, 
during the first five months, only 8,047 cars were 
shipped. Still, people kick. é' wa 

The shipments of lumber by rail show a big increase 
over any and all records. Up to June 1 there had been 
shipped in 1900 8,808 cars, while during the same period 
in 1899 only 4,844 cars were loaded. So, take the situa- 
tion as it exists, the mill men of this section have little 
reason for complaint. Lumber is going out of Wash- 
ington by rail and vessel at the rate of over 60,000,000 
feet a month. Besides, there is an unusual heavy 
demand locally. : 

The Great Northern railroad is preparing to lay out 
at Everett, Wash., a great system of yards, capable of 
holding 4,000 cars. Everett is getting along at a rate 
which makes it a desirable point for railway lines to be 
ready to do a large business. aos 

The mills at Whatcom and Fairhaven are feeling good 
over the proposed advent of the Northern Pacific. This 
means more cars and a wider field. 

The Tacoma Mill Company has four vessels loading 
at its docks, but is accumulating stock on the docks. 
Several vessels are expected soon that will deplete the 
viles. 

The Addison Mill Company, Tacoma, is building two 
dry kilns and replacing its buildings lost by fire in 
May. 

Wheeler, Osgood & Co., Tacoma, are doing a heavy 
business in sash and doors, but are somewhat hampered 
by the need of help. 

“The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has an 
of orders. The company has been disap- 
pointed in getting some of the machinery for its new 
saw and shingle mill. The frame is up and some of 
the machinery in place. All the mills are running in 
this city. 

C. H. Jones, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone to Wisconsin and may remain there 
during the summer. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


New Wuatcom, Wasu., June 16.—H. B. Waite, of 
the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, Minneapolis, is visit- 
ing the coast on business connected with starting the 
new mill of the Bratnober-Waite Lumber Company, at 
Clear Lake. The mill hag just been completed and the 
owners expect to begin filling orders at once. The equip- 
ment consists of a double circular, edger, and gang. 

The committee of the city council of New Whatcom, to 
which the matter was referred, has reported in favor 
of purchasing the property known as the water mill, 
located-at Whatcom. The plant has been operated for 
several seasons by Loggie Bros. as the Whatcom Falls 
Mill Company. The price is $40,000. 

Contracts have been let for grading the new extension 
of the Seattle & International railway up the north fork 
of the Stillaguamish river, and for hewing ties and tim- 
ber along the right of way. The road will be built on 
the north side of the river and the projected terminus 
18 a point thirty miles up the stream. The principal 
purpose of the road is to tap additional timber. The 
bulk of the land through which the right of way passes 
has been logged off and the timber brought down the 
river, but spurs will be built into the woods from the 
main line and much fine timber will be made accessible. 

General Manager Miller, of the Seattle & Interna- 
tional railway, well known to all the mill men in this 
section, has tendered his resignation to President Mellen, 
of the Northern Pacific, and it is said ©. J. Smith, for- 
merly manager of the Pacific Coast Company, will be his 
successor, 

A scow on Lake Whatcom, loaded with four ears of 
shingles, while being towed from a mill up the lake to 
the terminus of the railroad, filled with water, owing 
to the hatches being left open and sank to the bottom 
with its cargo. The shingles were recovered with con- 
siderable difficulty. 
of Beintll, Lewis & Staver, the machinery supply house 
sole, le, ~ reported to have sold $175,000 worth of 
Miller - Pn Nome during the past sixty days. _ Ben 
complete ies oem Mig aye soon for Nome with a 
alone the bes one plant. e intends to stretch a wire 
rn 4 beach for a distance of forty miles, and expects 
of rot Pua golden harvest by thus establishing means 
alow ae anmunication between the miners scattered 

8 the edge of the sea for this distance. 
in on. a the harbor master of Seattle shows that 
record take, — yr ge in port and 108 departed. This 
2 of only the deep water vessels. The 


total . . 
$5,000,000, of the exports amounts to a little less than 


The shingle mills are all running, though few have a 
surplus of orders. A factor to be considered in the 
situation is the annual Fourth of July shut down, which 
will soon commence and will undoubtedly continue for 
two weeks. This closing movement has no connection 
with any association or the state of the market. By a 
custom which the shingle weavers consider sacred, they 
take this period to put into circulation the accumulation 
of the previous months, and it is practically impossible 
to keep a crew in a mill. 





OREGON LUIBER NEWS. 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 16.—The volume of business 
shows a slight increase over the preceding week and 
the mills continue to be fairly filled with orders. 

There seems to be more correspondence from the Rocky 
mountain country and middle west, but less from the 
south. The situation is such that recent quotations have 
a firmer tone, particularly on staple and special stuff. 
The demand for railroad material is better, Shingles 
within the thousand-mile limit are somewhat druggy, 
and prices are off 10 cents in place of a firm tone and 
prospective advance of a week ago. The log situation 
is on the flutter. Loggers claim they cannot make 
money producing logs at less than present prices and 
pay the prevailing prices for labor. The price now for 
No. 1 logs, either fir, spruce or cedar, is $6. 

Water freights are still high and tonnage scarce. 
Demand for lath continues unabated and prices stiff. 
Demand for local building is better than last week. 
The box factories are full of orders, with prices firm 
as a rock. The sash and door factories have liberal 
orders and seem satisfied. 

The Saginaw mills are closed down for repairs. 

The Spaulding Logging Company, of Newberg, which 
has a large contract for supplying logs for pulp pur- 
poses to the Oregon City Paper Mills, is buying all the 
accessible white fir timber along the Luckiamute, near 
Falls City. 

One thousand feet of water frontage, near the site of 
the old Trullinger saw mill property at Astoria, and now 
owned by the West Shore Mills Company, was recently 
bonded by California parties for $50,000. It is rumored 
that the parties interested are to erect and operate an 
extensive plant for manufacturing lumber exclusively 
for the growing export trade. 

The planing mill at Bridal Veil is running day and 
night on lumber for eastern shipment. 

The Michigan Shingle Mill at Arlington has been 
leased by Butler & Coe, who will operate it as long as 
the present timber supply is available. 

J. W. Hart is building a new saw mill on Mill creek, 
above Fort Colville. 

The saw and shingle mill at Francis, Wash., will not 
be rebuilt. 

Two shingle mills at Francis were burned June 9 
together with 111,000 shingles, with no insurance; loss, 
$4.000. One or both of the mills will be rebuilt. 

The British ship Lizzie Bell arrived at Portland with 
a cargo injured because of a leaky deck, and is being 
overhauled. The norway pine deck will be removed and 
a new deck of Oregon pine substituted. The plank will 
be 4-inch quarter-sawed yellow Oregon pine of the best 
quality. This lumber is the strongest, handsomest and 
most durable in the world for vessel decking and all 
ships coming to the coast that can possibly do so avail 
themselves of the privilege of redecking. 

J. M. Hush is building a planing mill and box factory 
at Union. 

Frank Young has retired from the management of 
Inman, Poulsen & Co.’s yard and taken a position with 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. 

George Ainslee & Co, are manufacturing a special order 
of fir doors to go to Seattle, Wash. This same firm is 
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also making some composite doors for a Portland house, 
to be made of cedar and veneered with fir. 

Dan McMasters, late of McMasters & Christenson, 
machinery dealers, has formed a partnership with E. C. 
Lyle, formerly a prominent shingle manufacturer of 
Kelso, Wash., and they will call themselves the Cali- 
fornia Shingle Company, building a mill in Mendocino 
County, California. 

Harry Pennell, secretary of the Simpson Lumber Com- 
pany, San Francisco, passed northward yesterday. 

A. W. Jackson, one of the venerable lumbermen of 
the coast and for years past prominently connected with 
Pope & Talbot, passed north today. 

H. R. Robertson, of Robertson log raft fame, is back 
from Nagisaki, Japan, where he has been raising a 
sunken government transport for Uncle Sam. Mr. Rob- 
ertson says he is going to tow a raft of logs on piling 
to Japan from this coast. 

On June 19 there will be a meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Washington Lumbermen’s Association, at Centralia. 

FE. K. Jones & Co., Portland, have added the manu- 
facture of boxes to their saw mill business. 

Olsen & Nordby, a new shingle firm in Portland, are 
operating four mills, 





ALONG THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


, Porttanp, Ore., June 16.—The Pacific Export Lumber 
Company has just cleared the British steamship Elm 
Branch for Taku, Talien Wan and Victoria bay with a 
mammoth cargo of Oregon fir. Owing to a shipment of 
miscellaneous freight, the steamer did not carry up to 
her record, but she steamed out of Portland harbor with 
2,794,000 feet aboard. This is the tenth cargo in excess 
of 2,500,000 feet that has been shipped by this company, 
the average for the ten being 2,928,300 feet, a record 
said to be unequaled. In detail the cargoes were as 


follows: 

Vessel. Feet. From 
Nor. SS. Guernsey......... 3,433,000 Portland. 
Br. SS. Glenlochy......... 3.250.000 Portland. 
Nor. SS. Guernsey......... 3.068.000 Vancouver, B. C. 
Rr. SS. Elm Branch....... 2.996.000 Port Blakely. 
Br. SS. Oak Branch........2.900.000 Vancouver, B. C. 
Br. SS. Orange Branch..... 2.889.000 Portland. 
Br. SS. Elm Branch........2.794,000 Portland. 
Br. 8S. Elm Branch........2.791.000 Vancouver, B. C. 
Br. SS. City of Perth.......2,598,000 Portland. 


The company is now loading the British steamship 
Inverness in this city. She will clear Monday with about 
2,900,000 feet. The Elm Branch, Oak Branch and 
Orange Branch and the Guernsey and Inverness are a 
peculiar type of vessel known as “English whalebacks.” 
They are modeled something after the fashion of the 
lake whalebacks, but instead of the deck rounding clear 
over, it flattens out on both sides, making a kind of a 
platform. To this platform the deckload is lashed, the 
Guernsey carrying nearly 1,000,000 feet of her cargo in 
this way, while the Elm Branch, as shown in the pic- 
ture, has on deck 465,000 feet. 

The rights of the logway or the railway are to be 
determined by the Wasco county courts. A log from 
Morse Bros.’ logway flew the track last Saturday, and 
knocked a bent out of the Oregon Rapid Transit & 
Navigation railroad bridge near Hood river, holding up 
an overland train about two hours. The company asks 
$100 damages and that Morse Bros. be forever enjoined 
from running logs on the chute. The logway has just 
been built at an expense of several thousand dollars, 
and Morse Bros, had expected to take out about 20,000,- 
000 feet of logs. 

Robert Cox, M. A. Martin, A. Natlin and E. M. 
Peck recently from Michigan, have taken a contract to 
drive 2,000,000 feet of logs down the Klickitat river 
into the Columbia. 

The Booth-Kelly mill, at Wendling, Ore., will be 
reached by the Southern Pacific railroad’s Mohawk 
branch in about sixty days. Meanwhile the mill is run- 
ning full time and piling up a vast amount of lumber 
to be moved as soon as the road is through. The com- 
pany has a contract with the Southern Pacific for 
10,000,000 feet of ties. 

Thatcher & Mallard, of Olympia, Wash., are in Port- 
land this week purchasing machinery for a saw mill 
which they will build near Olympia. 

A big pulp mill is under construction for O’Neill 
Bros, & Callaghan, at Niagara, Ore., on the line of the 
Corvallis & Eastern railroad. It is located near a big 











THE BRITISH 8. 8S. ELM BRANCH, CARRYING A CARGO OF 2,794,000 FEET OF OREGON FIR. 
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body of hemlock timber on the North Santiam river, and 
will have a larger output than any other pulp mill in 
the northwest, except that at Oregon city. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Ca., June 16.—The latest movement 
of interest to the lumber trade circles of this city is 
the promulgation of plans for the new Lumber I-xchange 
building, which is now under way. The idea has long 
been possessed by the manufacturers and dealers in this 
city that they should have a building devoted to their 
interests, and now it looks as though their hopes will 
materialize. The plans, as are submitted to the possi- 
ble future occupants, promise a very handsome, com- 
modious and modern office building, with assembly 
rooms upon the top floor where the different associa- 
tions and organizations can meet from time to time. 
The piece of ground to be used is right in the center 
of the present location of the prominent Jumber offices 
and will be in every way just what the companies and 
individual firms want. 

Trade conditions are rather dull at present, but June 
can usually be accepted as a listless month for the lum 
ber business. Prices are not what they should be, and 
it looks at present as though the mills were almost 
giving their product away. The only interests which are 
profiting from the lumber manufacturing of this coast 
are the shipping companies, for freight rates have ad- 
vanced considerably since last year’s basis was estab- 
lished. Lumber today, both of pine and redwood, is $1 
a thousand Jess than at this time last year, while freight 
rates are $1.50 a thousand higher, so the lumbermen 
have to suffer and the returns go into the pockets of 
the freighters. 

The reasons for this scarcity of available craft is to 
be found in two directions. The rush to the gold fields 
of Cape Nome has caused every suitable bottom—and 
many which are not suitable—to be enlisted in freight 
and passenger trade to the north, and the result has 
been that the craft formerly used for the transporta- 
tion of lumber along the coast has been transferred to 
the run of the larger steamers, or else placed upon the 
Cape Nome route themselves. This has caused the 
greater portion of the tonnage scarcity, but a part has 
been made because of the heavy exactions of the foreign 
export trade, demands not only for lumber but for gen- 
eral merchandise. Superior rates can be obtained for 
this latter class of trade, and the result has naturally 
been that the lumber carrying vessels have gone into the 
Pacific ocean trade. 

The Humboldt Shingle Manufacturers’ Association is 
about completing a handsome coastwise steam schooner 
to run between the mills in Humboldt county, about 
Eureka, down to the shipping point at Santa Ana, 
where the shingles are air-dried and then shipped over- 
land to eastern and other points of demand. The red- 
wood is the coming shingle of the country, as it possesses 
superior qualities to any shingle manufactured, and 
those qualifications are gradually becoming recognized 
through the efforts of the Newport Wharf & Lumber 
Company, which has the distribution of the shingles in 
its hands at Santa Ana. 

Eastern and middle western lumbermen are still look- 
ing for good timberland on this coast, and some of the 
redwood properties in Del Norte county, this state, have 
been purchased at good figures. One of the cruisers, an 
old Michigan man, was recently over the properties held 
by his eastern employers, and then visited some of the 
adjacent holdings where active logging operations were 
in progress. He was thunderstruck at the waste in the 
present logging operations. Of course he appreciated the 
fact that conditions necessitated such waste, but could 
not help exclaiming: “It’s too bad! It’s too bad!” all 
day long. In one section where he watched the opera- 
tions the men had just removed 90,000 feet, and the old 
Michigander remarked that his company at home would 
have made that figure just 60,000 feet more and then 
perhaps had a few thousand feet left for shingles. It 
certainly takes some little time for the eastern lumber- 
ynan to gain a just appreciation of what obstacles are 
always present in the way of economy in the logging 
in the redwood lands of California. 

There is somewhat of a searcity of available men for 
the logging camps of the west and recently the Saginaw 
& Manistee Lumber Company, of Williams, Ariz., shipped 
seventy-five men from Michigan to assume different 
positions in their Arizona yards. 

The Overton mills of the Sierra Nevada Wood & Lum- 
ber Company are rushed with orders from the eastern 
markets and have work ahead of them which will take 
all this season to fill. Agent McEwen, of this city, has 
his hands full dodging orders now and is making a local 
reputation for quiet, sure work for his.company. 

The Hoo-Hoo of this vicinity will hold a concatenation 
here on June 21. L. D. MacDonald has recently been 
appointed Snark of California, vice A. J. Kennedy, 
resigned, and promises to put some of the energy he has 
shown in his work for the Pacific Lumber Company into 
operation for Hoo-Hoo. There is a great deal of interest 
here in Hoo-Hoo and the.order is thriving as never 
before. There is some talk of forming a higher order 
here, which will make Hoo-Hoo even more popular 
among the lumbermen and kindred interests. 





NOTES FROM SEATTLE. 


SEATTLE, Wasu., June 16.—There is but little change 
in the lumber situation on Puget sound. The demand 
continues good in all branches of the trade—cargo, rail 
and local\—and prices as a rule are satisfactory, although 
here and there some shading is done, especially if the 
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bill is a desirable one. The cedar siding demand is 
excellent in spite of the unsettled condition of affairs 
in the east, and the same can be said of the spruce 
market, which, being in the hands of comparatively few 
firms, is easily controlled. Fir dimension lumber, string- 
ers, car sills, car siding and timbers continue in good 
demand, although well-posted shippers anticipate a lull 
before the season is over owing to the low prices of 
ycllow pine in the east. A fair idea of the volume of 
the rail trade from this state may be obtained by the 
following comparative statement of lumber shipments 
to June 1: 


1900. 1899. 
Carloads. Carloads. 

BNE S5Gb st awd swdsis <9 ed wene be 1,501 607 
ee , EN EE te or 1,583 763 
PEE Wane Sense bear DROS bE SEES 1,940 1,240 
CE aéu wand bseatsawee eee eesanes 1,963 1,066 
| MEE eee TICLE OPES LTS 2,044 1,257 
WIENS 656,5.9050 £9468: 00 Rb Ow 9,031 4,933 


The cargo movement is very good, considering the 
scarcity of bottoms and the consequent high freight 
1ates, California takes the bulk of the shipments, but 
Alaska and Hawaii show a remarkable increase during 
the month. ‘The shipments from the principal mills 
during the month of May, as compiled from advance 
sheets of the Pacific Lumber Trade Journal, are as fol- 
lows: 


Lumber, feet. Lath. 

Stetson & Post Mill Co....... BAGO vvcccses 
Coes & > ee so Cee 
West Bide Mill Co.....0.s605 500,000 21,000 
Bellingham Bay Improvement 

LR ieee eee ee 
Stimson Mill Co............. 4,480,000 1,416,000 
Puget Mill Co. (Port Gamble) 7,011,348 773,575 


Puget Lbr. Co (Port Ludlow). 8,477,543 543,324 


St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co... 1,720,000 75,000 
yy ee ie ee 3,187,294 640,000 
Northwestern Lumber Co., 
fe. | rere 1,629,000 77,000 
Anderson & Middleton....... 1,790,388 411,100 
West & Slade Mill Co........ 38,004,057 195,000 
Aberdeen Lbr. & Shingle Co.. 1,438,800 162,800 
12. K. Wood Lumber Co...... 1,435,235 102,446 
Klieb Lumber Co............ BERUOLS sv ctceses 
Iell-Nelson Mill Co.......... BBOGIOG  sivvinne 
TOtAIGs..5 660300005090 <8b, 200002 4,507.090 


The Alaska shipments footed up 7,391,805 feet. 

The local demand for lumber is unprecedented, in 
several localities on the sound it being a searce article. 
The only weak spot: in the market is in red cedar 
shingles. While the three weeks’ shutdown ordered by 
the Washington Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ 
Association was the most successful ever attempted, it 
could not create something that did not exist—a demand 
—and prices are rather weak for stars and clears, 
although the 18-inch manufacturers who depend on the 
Atlantic coast trade report all the orders on hand they 
can fill at association prices. In order to prevent a 
serious slump, the association has issued a circular 
requesting a vote for a close down of the mills for two 
or three weeks, effective July 2. The vote will be can- 
vassed at the meeting of the executive committee to be 
held in this city June 21, at which time also a successor 
to President McNeeley, resigned, is to be elected. While 
shipments have fallen off considerably the last two 
months, there is an increase over last year, due to the 
heavy shipments in January and February. The totals 
show 9,144 carloads the first five months of this year, 
against 8,464 carloads during the same period in 1899. 


“—_ 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 


The timber mill building near Helena, Mont., will 
have a capacity of 50,000 feet of timber a day, to be used 
largely for mining purposes by the mining company 
which is building the mill. A system of thirty miles of 
logging and mining road is being constructed. 

The United States mails between Seattle and Everett, 
Wash., have recently been robbed of a large number of 
checks, most of them drawn by the Thomas Robinson 
Lumber Company, of Tacoma. Thirty-seven of these 
checks have been recovered by the arrest. of the man 
who attempted to cash them. 


The quarantine regulations against vessels from San 
Francisco at the various ports along the coast have been 
so construed that where there are no Chinese or their 
goods aboard, and no suspicious cases of sickness, the 
vessels are permitted to pass. Chinese are taken off 
and held in quarantine for fifteen days, but the vessel 
is allowed to proceed if it passes inspection otherwise. 
Such a quarantine is not likely to offer any serious bar 
to commerce. Since then Judge Morrow has ruled out 
the quarantine of a part of Chinatown in San Francisco 
as a useless and discriminating measure, whereupon the 
federal quarantine officer forbade railway and steam- 
ship companies to carry passengers out of the state 
unless provided with certificates of health from the 
Marine hospital service. 

Western forest rangers in the vicinity of Pasadena 
will be materially increased during the summer time 
to guard against campers’ fires. The danger is said to 
be especially great this year because of the heavy growth 
of grass upon the mountain sides. More than 17,000 
tourists visited this forest reservation last year. 

The Stimson Mill & Logging Company at its camp 
at Marysville, Wash., recently cut a fir tree which 
measured 120 feet to the first limb. The largest log was 
11 feet 8 inches in diameter, with bark 17 inches thick. 
This first log, 24 feet long, scaled 13,600 feet, and the 
entire tree scaled over 38,000 fect, 


The Redwood Exporting Company recently incorpo- 


rated in San Francisco appears to be a consolidation of 
redwood companies for the purpose of advancing that 
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wood in the eastern markets. The difficulty of catering 
to the eastern trade in that wood and carrying a suff. 
cient assortment to meet the customers’ demands 
promptly and at the same time taking care of the export 
trade will be obviated by the establishment of a storage 
yard at San Francisco to receive a share of the output 
of each of the mills included in the new corporation, 

As a pointer upon the tie business on the Pacific 
coast the Seattle & International railway recently clogeq 
a contract for 10,000 ties for its use. These tieg ayo 
to be of pole cedar, 8 inches thick and with 7 to }» 
inch face, and the price was 21 cents each. Tic makers 
are usually paid about 12 cents a tie for making them, 

The Bratnober & Waite Lumber Company, at Clear 
Lake, Wash., is now ready to begin operations. The 
shingle mill is already running. ‘The mill will be the 
largest Washington saw mill located upon fresh water, 





Railroad Department. 





The Sample Lumber Company, with headquarters at 
Hollins, Ala., has awarded a contract for a logging rail. 
road ten miles in length from Elbion, Ala., to cost 
$50,000. This makes fifty miles of new railroad cop. 
tracted in northern Alabama within the past two weeks, 
all for the development of either timber or mining 
properties. It is expected that the next two weeks wil] 
see contracts for a like additional amount. 

It is thought likely that definite plans will soon be 
put forward for the building of the projected Wolf Creek 
railroad, which had Narrows, Giles county, Va., as its 
eastern terminus, and Mendota, Washington county, 
that state, as its western terminus. <A recent purchase 
of practically all the valuable oak timber on Wolf creek 
in Bland county, by Ohio capitalists, has revived talk 
about building the line, making the timber tributary to 
Bristol, Va. 

One of the most elaborate and finely printed special 
issues that has come to hand for some time is a portrait 
souvenir edition of the Railway & Engineering Review 
in honor of the Master Car Builders and the American 
Railway Master Mechanics associations, in celebration 
of their meeting at Saratoga, June 18-23. ‘The feature 
of the number is a complete series of portraits of men- 
bers of the associations, together with a full page por- 
trait of J. H. McConnell, president of the American Rail- 
way Master Mechanics Association and smaller pictures 
of the past presidents of both associations. The por- 
traits are half tones, beautifully printed upon heavy 
coated paper. 

The Gurdon & Fort Smith Railroad Company has 
been incorporated in Arkansas with a capital stock of 
$30,000, to build a railroad from Shawmut to Gurdon, 
thirty miles. The incorporators are William Grayson, 
N. W. McLeod and W. E. Grayson, St. Louis; George 
H. Grayson, Arkadelphia, Ark., and Thomas Gage, Gur- 
don, Ark. The names will at once suggest that this is 
to be a lumber road of the St. Louis Refrigerator & 
Wooden Gutter Company. 

The Lake Shore & Allouez Railroad Company has 
been incorporated in Wisconsin to build a railroad from 
Superior to Brule, about forty miles, with a capital 
stock of $25,000. The projectors are C. A. Chase and 
¥, N. De Grote, of Superior, Wis., and A. E. Gilbert, 
of Bayfield, Wis. The construction will begin at an 
early date. 

The Princeton & Northwestern Railroad Company has 
been incorporated to build a railroad from Princeton 
to Marshfield, Wis., about 100 miles in length, passing 
through Green Lake, Marquette, Waushara, Adams, Wood 
and Portage counties. The incorporators are the ofl 
cials of the Chicago & Northwestern railroad, with 
Marvin Hughitt as president. It has for some time 
been known in railroad circles that such a railroad 
would be built, but it was supposed the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral would be the projector, that line having an option 
on the Marshfield & Southeastern railroad. ‘The pro 
jected line will be an important lumber feeder for Marsh: 
field. 

In connection with the Alger timber purchases ™ 
Alabama it is stated that the American Car Company, 
of Detroit, of which Russell A. Alger is one of the 
largest. stockholders, will establish extensive works at 


Pensacola. 
AAAS 


The Lumbermen’s Underwriters’, the mutual fire 
insurance organization which was formed at the Texas 
retailers’ convention at Waco, Tex., recently, has 4 
membership already of forty-eight firms, representing 
132 yards. Each subscriber puts up $50 for each yard, 
half cash and half in non-negotiable notes without inter 
est. This deposit is a reserve fund and has nothing 
to do with the collection of the regular premiums at 
current rates now in force. At the end of each year 
a dividend will be declared, returning to the subseriber 
whatever profit the association secured over current 
insurance rates. Policies are issued to the amount of 
$3,000 upon a single yard and as the membership 
increases this limit will be increased to $5,000. 

won_erernrerrnernrnorn—orr—rn—r—r" 

The factory of the Diamond Match Company a 
Athol, Mass., consumes 2,000,000 feet a month and i 
ten years’ timber supply on hand, being the sg 
owner of timber in that country. No matches are mal 
at that point, the work being confined wholly to pre 
paring the blocks, most of the product going to Liver 
pool, England, also to other foreign countrics. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 


~~ 


Serious Predicament of the Upper Mississippi Mills—Twenty-Five Large Plants Already Closed 
and More to Follow—Tiills on the Superior Shore Also Suffering From Lack of Logs— 
Low Water Causes Trouble To Wisconsin Valley Mill Men—Unsatisfactory 
Conditions at Menominee-larinette—The Saginaw District. 





UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 20.—Conditions pertaining 
to the white pine lumber industry in this section are 
reflected this week in a circular letter issued to the trade 
by the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association. 
Relevant parts of the circular follow: 

Careful investigation into the conditions of the log supply 


conclusively shows that the situation is the most serious that 
has ever forced itself upon the lumber manufacturers of the 


north. ss 

; The facts are that a large number of mills are closed down 
pecause of the shortage of logs, with no immediate prospects 
of starting, and many other mills are now sawing on their 
last supplies. 

The lumber cut of the season is already greatly reduced, 
and cannot be made up, even though heavy rains may fall 
soon, The usual June freshet has so far failed to material- 
ize, and the rivers are falling an inch and more each day. 

These conditions must be reckoned with sooner or later, 
and are sure to exert a decided influence upon the market. 
The shortage of logs and lumber precludes the possibility of 
lower values, and would seem, to put an end to the uncer- 
tainty of prices for 1900. 

Every effort has been made to obtain the real facts regard- 
ing the situation, and the reports received show a state of 
affairs not realized by the majority of lumber manufacturers. 

The conditions at Minneapolis substantiate this cir- 
cular in every respect. No logs are now being turned in 
the sorting gap and only two or three mills have logs in 
their ponds. The drive of 100,000,000 feet of logs is at 
Bear island, in the upper Mississippi, and the boom com- 
pany has given up predicting when it will reach this 
city. A force of men is still engaged in attempting to 
drive it down, but they are making slow progress. ‘The 
water in the river continues to fall at the rate of an inch 
or more a day. Showers of a local nature have no effect 
on the stage of the water as the country is so dry it 
absorbs the moisture. The stage of water in the Missis- 
sippi at St. Paul, as shown by the government gage, was 
1.5 feet last Thursday, as compared with 10.3 feet the 
same date a year ago. Since that time it has probably 
receded nearly .5 of a foot, making it about 1 foot today. 
This indicates about the average condition of all the 
streams of the north. Allgovernment reservoirs have been 
opened and no further assistance can be expected from 
that source. ‘lhe logging railroads in the north country 
are handling about 33 1-3 percent less logs than normal 
business, because of inability to get logs to their loaders. 
The streams on which many logs were banked during the 

° 4 5 alee 
winter are so low that drives cannot be made to the rail- 
road. 

About twenty-five of the largest mills on the upper 
Mississippi and tributaries are closed down, with many 
others soon to follow. Here is a list of mills reported 
cloged : 

Grand Forks Lumber Company, East Grand Forks, Minn. 

Crookston Lumber Company, Crookston, Minn. 


Rutledge Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Rutledge, 


nn. 

Pine Tree Lumber Company, Little Falls, Minn. 

St. Croix Lumber Company, South Stillwater, Minn. 

Staples-Atlee Company, Stillwater, Minn. 

C, A. Smith Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bovey-De Laittre Lumber Company, Minneapolis. 

Backus-Brooks Company, Minneapolis. 

H. C, Akeley Lumber Company, Minneapolis. 

Carpenter-Lamb Company, Minneapolis. 

Nelson-Tuthill Lumber Company, Minneapolis. 

McMullen Bros., Minneapolis. 

Diamond mill, Minneapolis. 

Gilkey & Anson Company, Merrill, Wis. 

Merrill & Ring Lumber Company, Duluth, Minn. 

In addition the following are operating with only 
small supplies of logs and any of them may close down 
this week: 

Northern Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn. 

Cloquet Lumber Company, Cloquet, Minn. 


wine River Falls Lumber Company, Thief River Falls, 


Atwood Lumber Company, Willow River, Minn. 

Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company, Cass Lake, Minn. 

Many small mills in northern Minnesota are also 
closed down or about to close. 


The Shingle Situation Again. 

The red cedar shingle situation is again absorbing 
attention in this market. During the past week there 
has been a weakening of the local market on red cedar 
shingles and prices, which were nominally $2.20 to $2.25, 
have dropped back to $2.15, with some weakness in the 
market at the latter figure. Advices received by one 
Minneapolis firm state that the Washington mills again 
close June 30 for an indefinite period or until association 
prices can be obtained and maintained. The association 
figures would put Minneapolis on a $2.25 basis, The 
conditions here, it is said, are only a reflection of the 
conditions on the west coast, 

r H, B. Waite of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., returned 
Sunday from a two weeks’ business trip to Pacific coast 
pores. Mr. Waite was rather reluctant to talk of the 
prs Situation on the eoast, but characterized it as 
Te In regard to the general conditions prevailing in 
Nap coast lumber business, Mr. Waite said that 
ot a emand from the Cape Nome trade, which has been 
, nusually large proportions, was showing some falling 
shf ved to its being near the close of the season for 
on ent to that Section, west coast lumber manufac- 
pov were receiving good timber orders and generally 
as ng were prosperous. The outlook was also good 
littl continuance of present conditions and he heard 
€ complaint from the manufacturers on his trip. 








Crops Not Hurting Lumber Trade. 


In most mercantile lines, excepting the white pine 
industry, a great deal of complaint is being indulged in 
that crop conditions are hurting trade in this section. 
Some travelers in other lines are being withdrawn from 
the road and cancellation of future orders is quite gen- 
eral in dry goods and other branches of business, but the 
travelers for the lumber interests are still out and are 
having a good trade. The head of one large Minneapolis 
line yard firm, which owns forty-five yards in the dif- 
ferent northwestern states, reports that from only four 
of the local yard managers has his firm received informa- 
tion that the poor crop prospects are cutting into busi- 
ness as yet. The others report that trade is keeping up 
to the normal point. Later in the season, however, it is 
generally anticipated that the lumber trade may suffer 
if crops are reduced so materially as is generally pre- 
dicted at present. Most of the reduction in yield is in 
territory supplied with lumber from more northern 
points than Minneapolis, so that the injury to the lum- 
ber business, if there is any, will not be felt to such an 
extent here as among the mills in the northernmost part 
of the valley, and as the output in that section will be 
considerably curtailed also, one will about counterbal- 
ance the other. 


Minor [lention. 


IF. S. McIntosh, western representative of the Puget 
Sound Saw Mill & Shingle Company, Fairhaven, Wash., 
was in Minneapolis this week on a business trip. 

S. H. Davis, a local hardwood lumber dealer, is at 
Poskin Lake, Wis., this week looking after his interests 
at his hardwood lumber mill located at that point. 

Two prominent lumber retailers from Winona were in 
the city this week—Mr. Lucas, of the Hayes-Lucas Lum- 
ber Company, and Mr. Jackson, of the Standard Lumber 
Company. 

L. K, Lovejoy, secretary of the B. R. Lewis Lumber 
Company, returned from Ortonville and Big Stone lake 
Monday, where he went the latter part of last week on 
a fishing trip. He reports that he had splendid success. 

J. F. Barnard, who represents west coast interests at 
this point, reports that there is more life in local trade 
and that he recently closed a deal by which he disposed 
of 1,000,000 feet of Washington lumber to one firm. He 
states that he has several other large inquiries under 
consideration. which he hopes to convert into good-sized 
orders soon. 

O. A. Veblen, a prominent capitalist and retail lumber 
dealer of Blooming Prairie, Minn., was in the city this 
week in attendance at the annual convention of the 
United Lutheran church. Incidentally he also placed 
a large order for lumber. 

M. W. Lee, of the Northwestern Iowa Grain Company, 
a heavy dealer in white pine, was in the city this week on 
a business trip. 

kK, M. Leach, of E. M. Leach & Sons, Faribault, Minn., 
was in Minneapolis this week on business. 

W. E. Blodgett, a prominent retailer of Faribault, 
Minn., visited Minneapolis this week on business, 

Fay & Morrison, 311 Lumber Exchange, will hereafter 
represent Alexander & Stewart, New Whatcom, Wash., 
as eastern sales agents. Alexander & Stewart are large 
wholesalers, and for seven years past have done business 
direct with the trade in this territory. However, they 
have decided to change their policy in this respect, and 
in the future all their business will be done through 
the firm designated, 

Thomas Shevlin is in Philadelphia this week in attend- 
ance at the national republican convention as a delegate 
from Minnesota, 

C. A. Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, 
who has been in California for six weeks past, is expected 
home this week. 

Ray W. Jones, of the Commonwealth Lumber Com- 
pany, Frazee, Minn., was in Minneapolis Saturday on 
his way to the national republican convention at Phila- 
delphia, to which he was a delegate, 

Charles D. Squires, of Squires & Son, has leased a 
portion of a local sash and door factory and will engage 
in the manufacture of a patent bed spring, the firm 
name to be the Surprise Spring Company. 

E. Payson Smith, jr., has engaged in the wholesale 
hardwood lumber business at 208 Manhattan building, 
St. Paul. Mr. Payson formerly resided in Nashville, 
Tenn., and although he has more recently been engaged 
in the banking business, has a thorough knowledge of 
the hardwood lumber business, 

Walter B. Heineman, of the George E. Foster Lumber 
Company, Merrill, Wis.,. was in Minneapolis last week 
calling on the buyers of hardwood, and incidentally called 
at the Minneapolis office of the American Lumberman. 

R. H. Downing, of the Bradley-Watkins Company, is 
spending several weeks on the Pacific coast on business 
in connection with the company’s interests there. 

J. W. Day, the well known Minneapolis lumberman, 
returned the last of the week from Hibbing, Minn., 
where he has been looking after the logging of a large 
amount of timber the past winter that the old firm of 
J. W. Day & Co, sold to Burlington, Ia., lumber- 


men last fall. Mr. Day says that forest fires are burn- 
ing in the vicinity of Hibbing, but mostly in old ¢hop- 
pings, although around the edges more or less stand- 
ing timber is scorched, which will have to be logged 
this summer. He does not look for any great damage 
to standing timber at present from the fires. The Pow- 
ers & Simpson Company lost a log loader by fire and a 
few logs, but the reports of the large loss by this com- 
pany are not true. 

W. T. Watkins, of the Bradley-Watkins Company, is 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., this week, looking after the 
company’s shingle and tie mill there, which will be put 
in operation as soon as the machinery arrives and is put 
in place. 

M. Hopkins, of Naugle, Holcomb & Co., Escanaba, 
Mich., and Chicago, was in Minneapolis the first of the 
week, 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES, 


DuLutu, Minn., June 20.—There will be an adjourned 
meeting of the Lake Superior Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation next Friday evening at Ashland, and the local 
members are preparing to go down en masse. At this 
meeting the policy for the ensuing month or so will be 
talked over and some tacit agreement will probably be 
reached. To judge from the attitude of all members to 
be reached here there will be no change in the present 
position of the sawing interest at this end of Lake 
Superior. The manufacturers appreciate, probably, the 
advantages of uniform action more than at any time 
in the past. 

Next month there will be another meeting here of 
another association, to make uniform contracts for 
woodsmen and do away in some measure with the evils 
of trampism they have been obliged to fight against this 
year. Free fare to the work and free food till men 
are ready to go to work will probably be done away with 
and some method adopted, if possible under present 
laws, by which men will receive a premium for con- 
tinuous work. 

The condition of streams is an all-important topic 
among lumbermen. There have been no more rains, 
and the summer wears away as dry as at its commence- 
ment. It is surprising under the circumstances that 
the woods and meadows do not show the effect of drouth 
conditions, but they do not. It seems as though the 
stored moisture of 1899 was sufficient to keep them 
green and fresh. A few logs are coming out of the Brule 
river. Tron and Aminicon are tied up as tightly as 
ever. The main dam of the Nemadji was opened the 
other day for a flood, and not a log reached the sorting 
works. There are some in the main river that another 
flood may bring along, and an attempt wili be made this 
week. The upper dams have not been raised yet. It is 
conceded on all sides that logs on the tributaries will 
hardly get out for this season, whatever is liable te 
come in the way of water. The Cloquet is full of logs 
from the dumping trestle of the Duluth & Northeastern 
road at Island Lake to the dams, but the water is very 
low and raises but slowly when the dams are closed. 
A flood was made the other day from both the Cloquet 
and St. Louis, and some 30,000,000 feet got to the sort- 
ing works above the village of Cloquet. The works are 
well filled, and the 700 to 900 men idle there are eom- 
mencing work again. 

Forest fires have destroyed some logs on thte Nemadji 
and tributaries the past week, but the loss was small 
and distributed. 

The mill of the St. Louis Lumber Company, idle for 
two weeks, will resume Monday. Musser & Santry 
have brought logs in by rail and have now a good 
supply. ‘The new mill of the Clark-Jackson Lumber 
Company will start up next week. Mr. Clark says he 
has stopped prophesying, but he thinks that date suffi- 
ciently sure. The mill has logs enough in hand for all 
season. Some 10,000,000 feet were dumped from cars 
directly across the bay, and the first from the Nemadji 
will go there. 

Messrs. Baldwin and M. A., H. E, and Bert Torinus 
are at Ely, in charge of the preliminary work for the 
saw mill the St, Croix Lumber Company proposes to 
erect there for next year. It is said the mill will con- 
tain the machinery of the company’s large mill at Still- 
water, where the supply of logs is about exhausted. 
This company will not be on the general eastern market 
to any great extent, having a line of important yards 
that will take much of the product. Its chief ship- 
ments therefore will be all-rail through Duluth seuth- 
ward. 

The Sauntry-Cain Lumber Company, of Barnum, is 
building an eleven-mile road from the St. Paul & Duluth 
division of the Northern Pacifie north to Sand lake. 
The company will start the mill at Carlton, formerly 
belonging to the Paine family, in a month or two. 

The Tower Lumber Company is building a dam on 
Pike river, south of Vermillion lake, and will try to 
start the drive soon. It is also building a set of camps 
on Pine island in the Jake, and will empley 100 or more 
men there at once. 

The Heimback Lumber Company, of this city, is build- 
ing a small planing mill in its city yards and will have 
it running in a few weeks, 

J. B. Stevens will build a small mill near the city 
limits and put in somewhere from 7,000,000 to 12,000,- 
000 feet, which will be hauled in to docks or market by 
wagon. He has bought a mill and will remove to his 
new location at once. It will be a few miles back north 
of the city, in a country that has been lumbered every 
winter for thirty years. He has a contract to saw 
about 700,000 feet for Mitchell & McClure, legs that 
were left in a little lake last winter. 

The Calumet & Hecla Copper Company has come up 
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into this section for a part of its mine timbering, and 
has let a contract to the Rogers-Ruger Lumber Com- 
pany, of Superior, for about 500,000 feet of 12x12, 10x12 
and 6x12 timbers. The Calumet & Hecla uses from 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet yearly underground, and 
some years has sent down as high as 20,000,000 feet. 

Fires near Holyoke Saturday and Sunday destroyed 
about 50,000 feet of logs for Duncan, Brewer & Co., and 
50,000 feet for the Lesure Lumber Company. 

‘Lhe Chengwatana dam, on the Snake, near Pine City, 
south of Duluth, was blown out by dynamite last week. 
The dam was the property of A. Munch, of St. Paul, 
and its back water had covered and was making useless 
large tracts of farming and other lands along the Snake 
which belonged to settlers. They blew it out. Mr. 
Munch wil! probably rebuild the dam, but is likely to 
be served the same way again unless he takes measures 
to avert complaint. 

Lumber is moving slowly eastward, though some of 
the companies report their docks clear of old stock. 
Duncan, Brewer & Co, have moved some 6,000,000 feet 
of dry stock, and this week sent down, bound for Dun- 
kirk, a cargo of more than 1,000,000 feet of new stuff. 
This is one of very few shipments of 1900 stock made 
thus far. Other mills are almost at the limit of room, 
and are looking anxiously for boats or for a change in 
the situation, There are not any signs of sales, though 
there is reported to be more inquiry for Nos. 3 and 4 
boards, A Jarge number of eastern and Chicago buyers 
have been here this week, most of them merely looking 
over conditions, for none have made purchases, The 
visitors include J. V. O’Brien and William Krause, of 
Cleveland; Messrs. Smith and Fassett, of Buffalo; J. H. 
Kruger and V. 8. Woolley, of Chicago; Messrs. Kelsey 
and Starr, of Toledo, and John Dalzeil, of Detroit. Mr. 
Kruger, by the way, had just come up from a little 
fishing trip over in Wisconsin, where he says he caught 
280 pounds of fish! 

‘The Alexander & Edgar Lumber Company has closed 
the purchase of a tract ot 17,000,000 teet of standing 
pine on the south shore from Ernest Horner, of La 
Crosse, and will take steps to rebuild as soon as the 
insurance is settled. The company has built its logging 
road from Iron river to Muskeag, across the Northern 
Pacilie lines. 

A. J. Reed, who has been office man for J, A. Steven- 
son & Co, here, has gone to Detroit, where he will be 
private secretary and oflice manager for W. H. Yawkey, 
and will have charge of Mr. Yawkey’s extensive mining 
land, pine and town interests. Mr. Yawkey, by the 
way, is a very large owner of iron ore lands in this 
county, and nis income from this source this year should 
be not far from $100,000, with as much more annually 
for many years to come. 

The resaw at the Scofield (McCord) mill at Superior 
went to pieces the other day and pretty well demolished 
that end of the mill. It did not stop work long, how- 
ever, and nobody was hurt, 





PICKED UP AT WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., June 19.—The A, P. Schilling Manu- 
facturing Company, of Marathon City, has sawed all the 
stock on hand at its mill. It has about 3,000,000 feet 
of logs on Big Rib river, but is delayed there until the 
John Week Lumber Company, of Stevens Point, and 
Philip Menzner, of Marathon City, have their drives 
down, which are delayed on account of low water. 

A telephone line is to be built between this city and 
Marshtieid for the benefit of the manufacturing and 
other commercial interests along its line. Stock has 
already been liberally subscribed for in this city, at the 
different points to be benefited and at Marshfield. Most 
of the capital has been subscribed for in this city and 
the Wausau Telephone Company will construct the new 
line. The new connection will be of invaluable benefit 
to the interests of the valley. 

The Wisconsin Driving Association started a drive 
of about 5,000,000 feet of logs from Khinelander to 
Tomahawk ‘Thursday, destined mostly for Tomahawk 
and Merrill. The river at this point has not been per- 
ceptibly benefited by the opening of the dam at Toma- 
hawk to facilitate the running of logs for this place, 
consequently no logs have yet arrived. However, the 
mills are still running on old stock and manufacturers 
are looking anxiously skyward for early relief. Up to 
date the regular June freshet does not seem to material- 
ize. Logs are hung up at all points on the river and 
tributaries and unless the clerk of the weather sends 
a downpour a number of the mills will be obliged to 
suspend operations on account of want of stock, 

The new box factory company lately organized in this 
city is an assured success. Plenty of capital and an 
experienced manager are behind it to make it one of the 
substantial establishments of the city. 

C. C, Yawkey, of the Yawkey Lumber Company, of 
Hazelhurst, who removed from Hazelhurst to Wausau 
about a year ago, has purchased some lots in this city 
and has had plans prepared for an elegant new resi- 
dence, work on which has already begun and which he 
hopes will be ready for occupancy by the first of the 
coming year. 

Gardner Bros., whose saw mills and other buildings 
near Flanner were lately destroyed by fire, have timber 
and lumber on the ground for rebuilding and expect to 
be in running order again in about six weeks. New 
machinery for the mill has already been purchased and 
is now being delivered. 

C. F. Dunbar, of this city, has lately closed another 
dea] in timber lands. His latest is the purchase of about 
3,000 acres, giving him now about 30,000 of the finest 
hardwood lands in northern Wisconsin and on which- 
is estimated about 100,000,000 feet of timber. The lands 


are located in Vilas, Forest, Oneida and Iron counties, 
and he proposes to put them upon the market at an 
early date. 


ON THE MENOMINEE RIVER. 


MARINETTE, WIs., June 20.—The local lumber mar- 
ket is not very satisfactory, either to buyer or seller, 
the former asking for a reduction which the latter will 
not grant, producing something in the nature of a dead- 
lock. No large sales were made this week, and the 
shipments were very light. The manufacturers here 
claim that the existing conditions do not warrant a 
cut in the price of lumber. They say the stocks on hand 
are not large, and the fact that a scarcity of logs exists 
in many lumber centers promises a much smaller cut 
than usual. A well known lumberman, who has just 
returned from Minneapolis, said today, ‘I counted fifty- 
seven saw mills shut down because they could get no 
logs, on account of the low water in the streams. We 
have been fortunate here, the Menominee being so well 
provided with dams that the logs, once in the main 
river, are bound to come down.” 

Several Marinette lumbermen, members of the Hamil- 
ton & Merryman Company, have become interested in 
the finances and management of the Marinette Iron 
Works Manufacturing Company, which makes a spe- 
cialty of the manufacture of the Walrath gas engine. 
A. C. Merryman has been elected vice-president, Arthur 
Hamilton, secretary and I. K. Hamilton, jr., treasurer, 
and the capital has been more than doubled. The com- 
pany is making these engines in all sizes from 5 to 
100-horse power, and their adaptability for saw mills 
and factories has been fully demonstrated. A, W. Law- 
rence, one of the big lumbermen of Door county, has 
bought one to operate a portable saw and shingle mill, 
and several of 50 and 75-horse power are in use in this 
county. Their convenience for other uses was discov- 
ered by Mr. Merryman. When he recently purchased 
Governor Scofield’s mill here the band wheels needed 
turning down. Instead of dismantling the mill and 
taking the wheels to the foundry, he placed one of these 
portable Walrath engines on the floor of the mill, rigged 
it with pulleys and turned them down on their own 
shafts. 








THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


La Crossk, Wis., June 20.—The dry weather still 
continues. We have had no rain for ten days past, and 
at present there seems to be no prospect of any. At 
the end of this week all the mills will close down here 
until we get more logs. Trade is quiet at present. The 
water in the Mississippi is now at a two-foot stage, the 
lowest it has been for several years past. 

Ernest Horner, who recently closed out his timber 
near Muskeag, on the Brule river, to the Alexander- 
Edgar Lumber Company, had about 5,000,000 feet of 
lumber in pile, which has been sold to J. H. Queal & 
Co., of Minneapolis. It will be shipped to them as 
needed. Mr. Horner will either locate north or in the 
west as soon as he finishes up this work. 

Lafe Lamb, C. R, Lamb and E, J. Carpenter, accom- 
panied by their wives, were in the city on Saturday 
last. The gentlemen while here inspected their yards 
and after dinner left for the north with their pleasure 
boat, the Wanderer, and their house barge, the Idler. 

D. J. Spaulding, of Black River Falls, an old-time 
lumberman on this river, died at his home on Wednesday 
of last week. He had recently returned from the south, 
where he had spent most of his time during the past 
five years looking after lumber interests that he had 
acquired there. His age was 66 years. 

H, E, Bacon, of the Lafe Lamb Lumber Company, of 
Minneapolis, was in the city a few days ago looking 
after their interests here. 

George W. Isham, formerly lumber inspector of the 
Black river district, will leave the last of this week 
for Washington and Oregon, where he expects to reside 
in the future. 

The steamer Clyde is taking out a couple of Black 
River rafts today for the Standard Lumber Company, 
Dubuque, Ia, 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, WIs., June 20.—At a meeting of the Lum- 
ber & Log Owners’ Association of Chequamegon bay, held 
at the Knight hotel last Saturday afternoon, a con- 
tract was closed with John A, Jacobs, of Washburn, for 
the sale of all pick-up logs. Mr. Jacobs already had the 
contract for picking up the logs, and as a result of this 
last deal will manufacture them. He will pay $6 a 
thousand for all logs that are marked, and $3 a thou- 
sand for logs that are unmarked, Mr. Jacobs’ new 
scheme of picking up the logs from the beach, and load- 
ing them on a scow, by means of an endless chain, seems 
to be working nicely. It saves many old logs that 
would sink, if an attempt were made to tow them. 

J. B, O’Brien, of the Mills-Gray-Carleton Company, 
Cleveland, O., was here this week looking after the big 
purchases of that firm at this point. 

Mr, Prescott, of the Saginaw Bay Company, Cleveland, 
O., is expected this week, to look over lumber stocks. 

The Brule River Improvement Company still con- 
tinues to deliver logs from the mouth of the Brule, but 
in every other stream on the south shore of Lake 
Superior the logs are tied up. 

The large tug Owen arrived Tuesday with 5,000,000 
feet of logs from the north shore of Lake Superior, for 
the East End mill of Knight & Vilas. This is the third 
raft they have received from Gooseberry river, where 
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they have established logging headquarters. It is the 
largest raft ever towed to Ashland, and the captain 
of the tug says that it is the largest raft he ever towed 
alone. This makes something over 11,000,000 feet of 
logs that Knight & Vilas have received this season from 
the north shore. The tug Owen will go to the north 
shore again and tow several million feet of logs 
to Duluth, to the Mitchell & McClure mill, and wil] 
then tow another raft to Ashland. 

The water tower of the Thompson Lumber Company's 
mill, Washburn, collapsed last week, and in fallin 
injured the log deck of the mill, which it took a day 
to repair. 

Mr. Fleming, representing the Lord & Bushnell Com. 
pany, of Chicago, was looking over Ashland stocks this 
week, 

Mr. Krouse, representing the Lake Shore Saw Mill & 
Lumber Company, was looking over Chequamegon bay 
stocks last week. He closed a deal for some norway, 

John McMann has purchased the Brown-Robbins log. 
ging outfit, at Sioux river, and will continue the log. 
ging operations on the Rittenhouse & Embree Company’s 
tract of timber. The Brown-Robbins company still holds 
the logging railroad which it will operate in connection 
with Mr. MeMann’s logging. 

Lumber shipments have been very small for the past 
week. For the week ending Tuesday evening, June 19, 
the following cargoes cleared: 


Str. H. B. Tuttle, George Furbush to Lyman Fel- 


NR NUNES sea 6 wats, ORES Re b0 6 6d Bede eae 600,000 
Schr. Crosthwaith, George Furbush to the Mills- 
Gray-Carleton Company, Cleveland............ 475,000 


Str. George B. Owen, Mitchell & Rowland to same, 
co ERS Serre ney caer tere 1,000,000 
Schr. IF. W. Fletcher, J. H. Madden to Hugo & 


PE, TAIT OG: PERO eis 6056 66.6.0 0sce sees ewes 400,000 
Schr. Rhoda Stewart, J. H. Madden to Barbour & 
ee oe RR ee nee 325,000 
Str. R. Bottsford, D. L. Wiggins to Nicola & Stone, 
CP S52 a Wb oe bane BES “ROP AE be RES c's 700,000 
Schr. Albany, D. C. Thompson & Co. to Laidlaw 
LGRInOF Company, - BUTAIO. 620 ciccerveserncvees 425,000 
ee eee eT eee er 





EASTERN MICHIGAN NEWS. 


Bay City AND SAGINAW, Micu., June 19.—The lun- 
ber industry just now is featureless. There is no lun- 
ber in manufacturers’ hands to be bought in this part 
of the state and none is changing hands except in the 
car trade. Nearly every manufacturer sold for future 
delivery last winter and dealers and buyers say there 
is no lumber in wholesale lots being sold just now. Some 
complaints of dullness are filed, but there is an under- 
tone of strength and nowhere is there any talk of a 
serious weakness of the price list. It is often the case 
that a manufacturer or dealer who is well stocked up 
will make concessions, but considering the falling off in 
the demand for lumber as compared with last year at 
this time it is worthy of remark that no reports of 
concessions are heard, although such may have been 
made. If the manufacturers were loaded up with large 
stocks of lumber with a slow trade, a break would be 
inevitable. Every lumberman is confident that there is 
going to be a smaller output in the northwest than has 
been calculated on and also believes that there is going 
to be no material decline in values. 

William Ross, of the firm of Ross Bros., of Beaverton, 
states that the new single band mill which this firm 
has been building this spring is practically finished 
and the plant will be started very shortly. he firm is 
making cedar shingles and railroad ties and is also 
operating a circular saw mill beside the new plant. 
Mr. Ross says his firm has several million feet of logs 
and has contracts to saw for other parties, so that their 
equipment will be busy during the entire season. He 
says that there is a good demand for shingles, better 
proportionately than for lumber, and that cedar shingles 
are worth $2 and $3 laid down on the Saginaw river. 
His firm is manufacturing 250,000 railroad ties, all of 
which were contracted for last winter and they are 
shipped as fast as wanted by the buyer. ‘he new band 
mill of the firm will cut 50,000 feet daily. 

Anent the trade in hemlock a Saginaw valley lum 
berman told the writer today he had been offered 
$10 straight for 2,500,000 feet of hemlock boards and 
dimension and had declined the offer. This stock 
now being manufactured in eastern Michigan and the 
owner apparently has confidence in the future of the 
trade. 

There is practically no lumber being moved out of 
the river by water. The receipts are liberal, lumber 
coming from Canada and upper lake points. It is said 
offers have been made for charters from Georgian bay 
to this river at $1.50. One dealer remarked that it 
a queer thing that buyers do not like to go to the 
Georgian bay district to look over lumber. If they 
want stock and cannot get it anywhere else they will go 
over there, but they do not like to do so. The Eddy: 
Sheldon Company is bringing over the stock cut for it 
early this spring at the Johns island mill and the Jum 
ber is being sorted in the yard of the buyer. +H 
Eddy Bros. mill is running. ‘This firm had some logs 
left over and also a Michigan tract up the line of th 
Mackinaw division which is being cleaned up. ml 
season will clean up all the stock available for this mil 
and it will hardly have enough to carry it through mor 
than ninety days, if so long. The firm owns a large is 
of timber in Canada which was bought in expe¢ 
of bringing the logs across the lake and it will be foreel 
to remove its mill to the other side or sell the logs ov" 
there when cut. ich 

The machinery in the Minor saw mill at Alpena, wh 
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on lighters this week for transfer to Sarnia, where it 
es into a new mill which Mr. Hall is building there. 
The Chas. Merrill & Co. mill is running steadily and 
a force of seventy-five men is engaged in cutting timber 
for the firm in Gladwin county and shipping it by 
rail to the mill at Saginaw. The firm had on hand last 
December about 10,000,000 feet of lumber, but a large 
proportion of it was sold during the winter. A mem- 
ber of the firm said today: “We are piling up the 
firm believers, however, in the value of pine lumber 
and are able to hold it. This concern has operated on 
this river since 1856 and it is said never lost as much 
as $100 in bad debts. The senior member of the firm, 
Joseph A. Whittier, will celebrate his 80th birthday 
on July 6 next. : 

J. B. Redhead’s shingle mill at Roscommon is run- 
ning to its full capacity and is behind in its orders. 
The owner is considering the advisability of increasing 
the capacity of the plant. It is cutting 30,000 feet 
aily. 

‘ r raft of 26,861 logs is on the way over from Thes- 
salon, Ont., consigned to the Saginaw Lumber & Salt 
Company. This company reports not much lumber sell- 
ing just now except an ordinary movement in car lots. 

The Detroit & Mackinac railroad company is con- 
structing what is known as the Indian river extension 
and the line runs through lands owned by Haak Bros., 
who are now building a logging road from their plant 
between Wolverine and Rondo east into a large tract of 
timber east of that point. The railroad company and 
Haak Bros. have been unable to reach a satisfactory 
understanding and the latter have filed a bill enjoining 
the railroad company from proceeding further. There 
is a large body of timber in that locality to be moved. 

Salling, Hanson & Co., of Grayling, have started a 


oi 
go 


’ town on the Clear Lake branch, fourteen miles north 


of the main line of the Twin Lake branch of the Mich- 
igan Central railroad, and have named it Johannesburg. 
It is a lumbering point. 

Pelton & Reid, of Cheboygan, will get their drive in 
Rainy river, Ont., down in time to have the logs towed 
to Cheboygan and manufactured this season, the recent 
rains having flooded the river sufficiently to let the 
logs out, 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Company received a cargo 
of 275,000 feet of lumber last week from Duluth. This 
company is operating its planing mill steadily with a 
full crew and reports a fair trade for the season. 

L. C. Slade says his business is just fair, that he is 
carrying less lumber than a year ago because he has not 
bought lately and his stock is being gradually reduced. 
Bliss & Van Auken say their stock is larger than a year 
ago, as they ure bringing down 15,000,000 feet bought 
at Lake Superior points during the winter; that this 
stock is being sorted and piled in their yard; that trade 
is fair, prices are fairly firm and they are looking for 
a good trade this fall. 

William Schuette & Co. are having a fair trade and 
are carrying a good stock, as they have been getting in 
stock bought in Canada last season. Their planing mill 
is running right along. 

The Eddy-Sheldon Company is not filing any griev- 
ances, It 1s getting in stock from Canada to replenish 
its yard stock. This firm always carries a well assorted 
stock and has had a fair trade thus far this season. 

Ross Bros., of Beaverton, contracted early in the 
spring a number of million feet of lumber and dimension 
stuff, which is now being cut and shipped. 

Bradley, Miller & Co. are doing a good, seasonable 
business. 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


Government lands will be thrown open to settlement 
at Devils Lake, N. D., July 3, located in the Turtle river 
district and comprising 175,000 acres of very desirable 
timber and farming land. 

The large lumber companies at Detroit, Mich., with 
yards located on the River Rouge, have been much 
meommoded by the negligence of the government in 
maintaining a proper depth of channel. Money has 
for some time been appropriated and set aside for the 
work, and the fault is said to lie with the government 
engineer at Detroit, who is now being prodded with fence 
pickets and other suitable pointed instruments. 

; There are 7,000,000 feet of hemlock logs in the Little 
Elm river near Hancock, Mich., and a dam is being 
built to float them out. 

The Mississippi river is at present six feet lower than 
the lowest stage of last summer. The lower river mills 
are, however, better off for logs as a rule than those 
one the source of supply, having carried over a good 
§ CK, 

The Perfection Manufacturing Company has begun 
building a $12,000 toothpick factory at the River Rouge, 
Detroit. 

_ Those interested in the proposed national park plan 
in Minnesota are energetically opposing the sale of tim- 
ber from the Indian reservations in that region. It is, 
however, stated that there are millions of feet which 
have been burned over which will need to be cut in order 
to be saved. 

_ The pulp mills and paper mills of the Fox River Valley 
in Wisconsin are now all running by steam power on 
account of low water. 

’ The Shelldrake Lumber Company, of Shelldrake, Mich., 
‘as sold to the Calumet & Hecla Mining Company its 
entire output for the next five years. 


The Newaygo Improvement Company, of Newaygo, 





was bought by Edmund Hall, of Detroit, is being loaded 
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Mich., has adopted an original plan for getting deadhead 
logs out of the river. Owing to low water most of them 
were above the water line, and, after several experiments 
in other directions, the experiment of using fire hose to 
wash them out was tried with successful results. More 
than 100 logs a day are being banked with a small force 
of men, and at an average cost of 8 cents each. 

One of the features of the Escanaba & Lake Superior 
railway’s method of handling of logs is a small gas 
engine for loading the logs on cars. It operates with a 
cable and is moved from car to car in use and costs 
but $1 a day to operate. It is stated that five men 
with this useful machine can load 60,000 to 70,000 feet 
daily. 


PAPA Oe 


AMONG THE WISCONSIN HESLOCK MILLS. 





The General Outlook. 


ASHLAND, WIs., June 18.—A fair demand for hemlock 
lumber is being experienced by the hemlock manufac- 
turers along the Wisconsin Central railroad between 
Abbotsford and Ashland. Present prices are satisfactory, 
for there has been no great weakening, only a leveling 
up of some items that were too high in price, and on 
which a reduction was expected just as soon as the 
abnormal demand of last fall and winter subsided. 
This is the conclusion reached by the writer after visit- 
ing a number of the leading concerns making hemlock 
lumber in this section of Wisconsin. 


The Home of Hemlock. 


J. J. Kennedy’s name will go down in lumber history 
as the pioneer hemlock manufacturer of Wisconsin, He 
may not have been the first lumberman in this section to 
make hemlock lumber, but he was the first to make a 
specialty of hemlock. The J. J. Kennedy Lumber Com- 
pany is sawing night and day at its mill at Rib Lake, 
eyuipped with a circular and a McDonough band resaw, 
and it is just about as “smart” a mill as one can find 
in the north. The action of the carriage is exceedingly 
lively and but little time is lost. The company has 
about 22,000,000 feet of logs in the lake, which will be 
sawed this year if possible, the mill running night and 
day, summer and winter. The company has a large plan- 
ing mill, excellent leading and shipping facilities, four 
dry kilns of 60,000 feet capacity each, and in fact every- 
thing necessary for making good hemlock lumber and 
putting it on the market as it should be. 

In the office of the J. J. Kennnedy Lumber Company, 
at Rib Lake, the writer found Donald Kennedy, secretary 
of the company and manager of the sales department, 
who stated that orders had been coming in more plenti- 
fully during the last ten days, which indicated that the 
period of quiet trade was about over, and that retail 
dealers who had been waiting so long for the market 
to break had become tired out, and, needing lumber, 
were sending in orders. Several large elevator bills 
had also served to break the dull monotony of things. 
With a fair crop this fall, Mr. Kennedy expressed the 
opinion that there would be a demand for hemlock lum- 
ber for elevator building. The J. J. Kennedy Lumber 
Company is represented on the road in southern Wiscon- 
sin and northern Illinois by J. J. Tully, a popular mem- 
ber of the lumber traveling salesmen’s fraternity. 

Rib Lake is six miles east of Chelsea, on a stub line 
of the Wisconsin Central road that runs out to the mill 
and village of Rib Lake. The writer had the pleasure 
of riding from Rib Lake to Chelsea with Louis Rous- 
seau, of the Rousseau & Shepard Company, behind his 
black mare, of which he is very proud. 


At Chelsea. 


A most picturesque scene is presented of an evening 
in front of the lumber office of the Rousseau & Shepard 
Company at Chelsea. Adjoining it is the company’s 
store, and across the street is the leading hotel of the 
village. The men gather around the stove in the store, 
buy cigars and chew tobacco, and their wives and chil- 
dren drop in for butter, eggs and flour. Louis Rousseau 
and Frank Shepard stand out on the sidewalk talking 
with the foremen and the different empyyees about their 
work. A cow-walks down the street with a plaintive 
“moo” for a lost calf, and a roan dog chases a cat up 
a tree. From the company boarding house not far away 
is heard the sweet strains of a horn—it is the new 
Hemlock band practicing. A group of youngsters are 
playing “one old cat” in a vacant lot—there is no curfew 
at Chelsea, as yet. Roy Grenfell, the bookkeeper, shies 
a rock at the dog who is chasing the cat, the cow finds 
her lost calf, the lights go out in the store at 9 o’clock, 
and business for the day at Chelsea is over, to begin 
again at 7 o’clock the next morning. 

“The Hunner boys,” as we used to call Messrs. Rous- 
seau and Shepard when they were down at Madison 
occupying a fine suite of rooms in one of the best blocks 
in town, seem to be just as much at home running the 
saw mill up in the woods amid the sylvan surroundings 
just mentioned as they were back in town. Their offices, 
which adjoin the store, are fixed up nicely. There is 
a general office, a stenographer’s room and a private 
office for Mr. Shepard, who manages the sales and office 
end of the business, while Mr, Rousseau attends more 
particularly to the logging and manufacturing. The 
company has about 14,000,000 feet of logs in the pond, 
which will be sawed this year. The plant was shut down 
for a few days the first of the week, owing to the smoke- 
stacks at both the saw mill and planing mill being blown 
down by a windstorm the Saturday night previous. 

Several things have happened at Chelsea recently, 
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besides the windstorm. A new baby arrived at Louis 
Rousseau’s house and it’s a boy, to match a pair of 


girls. The news of the advent of this boy is the first 
thing one hears on arriving at Chelsea, if he chances 
to get within hailing distance of Mr. Rousseau. Another 
event is the organization of a brass band among the 
employees, to be known as the Hemlock band. The 
employees have also organized a baseball team known 
as the Hemlock baseball club, which will soon cross 
bats with the Rock Elm nine down at Medford. Verily, 
Chelsea is prospering. 


Secretary Shepard on the Trade Situation. 


Mr. Shepard, who is secretary of the Northwestern 
Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association, and is in close 
touch with the producers of Wisconsin hemlock, gives 
his views on trade conditions as follows: 

Our trade, though not as large as last year at this time, is 
quite satisfactory. We have sold and shipped more lumber 
up to date this year than for the corresponding period last 
year, the increased shipments, however, being mainly in the 
early part of the season. In some respects trade is more 
satisfactory than last year, as we are able to handle orders 
more promptly than before. We have orders enough to keep 
us running right along. Just now, owing to our smoke stacks 
having been leveled by the storm of last week, we are some- 
what behind with shipments, but yesterday started our plan- 
ing mill running nights, which we will continue until caught 
up with our work. 

What do I think of the market? While it is impossible to 
predict the future, I can see no reason for alarm. Conditions 
surrounding the hemlock trade are better today from our 
standpoint than at any time in the past two months. 

How about price-cutting reported? There are no more 
people cutting prices now than there have been all the time. 
In fact, it is done by the same ones, but owing to the slug- 
gish demand in some localities this constant fact is more 
apparent and causes more comment than when trade is 
active. I do not consider that the market is weakening in 
the least. I would not consider it an indication of weak- 
ness for some kinds of lumber to be reduced in price, for a 
leveling and readjustment of the list is needed. any items 
of lumber were listed high because the temporary condition 
warranted it, but no one considered at the time that such 
prices represented the true value or that they would be per- 
manent. Take lath, for instance. If they were to be 
reduced in price $1.50 a thousand from the high mark it 
could not be considered as any weakening in the market, as 
— were forced up under great pressure to an abnormal 
price. 

Piece stuff is as low as it should be and will not be 
changed much, if any, as no one can afford to make it and 
market it for less. Logs, labor and supplies are too high in 
price to warrant it. No one in this locality got in as large a 
stock as expected and their logs have cost easily $1.50 a 
thousand more than was expected at the beginning of the 
logging season. 

About the laboring men? There is where we are up 
against it. Good men are scarce. Wages are high and less 
work is done per capita than at any time in our experience. 
It this condition continues, we will be forced to use hand- 
painted china, embroidered napkins and painted menu cards, 
serving ice cream and strawberries, and on Sundays cham- 
pagne and Turkish cigarettes, while “Little Kgypt” enter- 
— our crew and the Hemlock band plays the airs of the 
day. 


At Phillips, Medford and Elsewhere. 


The mill of the John R. Davis Lumber Company, at 
Phillips, has been sawing pretty much on hardwood 
lumber until recently, but is now working on hemlock. 
The company brings it logs in by rail over its logging 
railroad, Manager Ben W. Davis, of the company, left 
last week Wednesday night for Kau Claire, to attend 
the wedding of his niece, Miss Belle Davis, daughter of 
Dave Davis, the well-known paper manufacturer of 
Eau Claire, and from there Mr. Davis went east to 
attend the republican national convention at Philadel- 
phia, this week, to which he is a delegate. To the writer, 
before leaving, Mr. Davis said that while trade in hem- 
lock had been quiet during May, since the first of this 
month an improvement had been noticed. As his com- 
pany’s hemlock stock is light, he was satisfied with the 
number of orders it had been receiving and believed the 
outlook favorable. 

The mill of the Medford Manufacturing Company, at 
Medford, is running eleven hours a day, and Manager 
Lee W. Gibson says that very soon he will run the 
mill day and a quarter time. The mill is almost new, 
having been rebuilt last winter, a McDonough band mill 
having been put in place of a circular, and also new 
engine, boilers, etc. A new carriage is to be added in 
a few days and then the mill will be almost entirely 
new as to machinery and equipment. The Medford Man- 
ufacturing Company has a good stock of hemlock lumber 
in pile, and is experiencing a fair demand, some improve- 
ment in trade having recently been noticed, 

The Gibson Company, of which Lee Gibson is also 
manager, is operating a saw mill at Perkinstown, twenty 
miles west of Medford, sawing hemlock lumber. Of this 
stock, 1,250,000 feet was hauled out to the railroad at 
Medford last spring while there was sleighing, and it 
is now ready for market. The balance of the cut will be 
brought out to the railroad next fall, unless the John 
S. Owen Lumber Company’s logging railroad is before 
that time extended to Perkinstown, from Owen, on the 
Wisconsin Central, which is likely to be done. 

At Dorchester and Stetsonville, the Ellingson Lumber 
Company’s two mills are making hemlock and hardwood 
lumber. They have their usual stock of both, including 
birch, basswood, maple, elm, and some white pine, 


BEBO 


A curious example of the beautiful harmony between 
various branches of the federal government was mani- 
fested at Seattle recently, when the customs officers 
refused te permit the sailing of the British transport 
Athenia, loaded with lumber at the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company’s mill for use in the construction of 
government barracks and warehouses at Nome. The 
vessel. is under charter by the United States war de- 
partment for the purpose of conveying the lumber, but 
is not permitted to do so, because under maritime law 
only American vessels can ply between American ports. 
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New York Trade Showing a Gain, With Some Price-Cutting—Slight Advance in Lake Freights 
at Buffalo—Improved Sentiment at the Hub—Marked Increase in Activity 
at Pittsburg—Better Inquiry at Baltimore—Mix-Up 
in the Penobscot Drives. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, June 18.—Evidence is plentiful of late of 
a tendency on the part of some dealers to slash prices 
in order to gather in some particularly luscious orders. 

This action is not particularly relished, especially as 
the more conservative among the lumbermen realize 
that lower figures are not proving particularly attract- 
ive bait just now. 

“It is a very serious mistake, this of attempting to 
force the market,” said a well known hardwood dealer, 
“especially as it will be found that those who actually 
want lumber are willing to pay the prices asked. ‘The 
fact of the matter is the time is rapidly approaching 
when the retailers must replenish stocks, and this is 
the first skirmish. Things look much better for busi- 
ness now than has been the case for many months, and 
it is a pity that a few men hustling hard to get orders 
are likely to do much harm.” 

Considerable building is still going on in a quiet 
way, and there is a somewhat larger demand to be noted, 
Then, too, the word has gone around that the retailers 
are getting to the end of their rope, and that they will 
soon be compelled to replenish their stocks, As a 
result, some commission men are falling over each other 
in their efforts to secure the orders, and prices are likely 
to suffer for a time. It is, in fact, this very uncer- 
tainty regarding figures that is charged with having 
kept buyers away when they really did want the stock. 
No one cares to buy on what they believe to be a declin- 
ing market. 

“We have bid three times this spring on one order,” 
said a hemlock man today, ‘‘and each of the last two 
times we were given quite a shock to learn that the 
contract had not been placed. The people were merely 
holding off in the fond belief that lower prices would 
prevail. There may have been some concessions, but 
nothing like what was expected.” 

While there is little of encouragement to be found 
in the report of projected buildings in the building 
department, still the fact that structures planned 
months ago are beginning to show signs of going up, 
proves that the projectors realize the prices for mate- 
rials to enter into the construction are reaching rock 
level. 

Three fires within the metropolitan district the past 
week did considerable damage to lumber, while in one 
several lives were lost. The first resulted in the com- 
plete destruction of the Weidmann Cooperage Com- 
pany plant at Wythe avenue and North Eleventh street, 
Williamsburg, last Tuesday night. The money loss was 
placed at about $100,000—the building, valued at 
$50,000, being burned to the ground, It was in this 
fire that five and perhaps more lives were lost, for the 
ruins have not yet been thoroughly searched and the 
fire occurred just when the 135 men employed were get- 
ting ready to leave at night. The plant was unusually 
busy at the time, and much of the work is now being 
done by the Brooklyn Cooperage Company, North Fourth 
street and Kent avenue. Part of the stock of staves 
of the Weidmann Cooperage Company was saved, 

On Sunday morning the big factory and lumber yard 
of the East River Kindling Wood & Packing Box Com- 
pany, occupying a quarter of a block at First avenue 
and Sixty-first street, was destroyed by fire. The plant 
was the property of Frederick Buse. Mr. Buse said 
the buildings were worth about $15,000, and the loss 
on the lumber and machinery about as much more. 

Donald Gaylord’s window frame factory at No. 519 
West Thirtieth street, and Theodore Muller’s saw and 
planing mill at No, 517 West Thirtieth street, were 
damaged to the extent of about $15,000 by fire last 
night. 

John N. Scatcherd, of Scatcherd & Son, Buffalo, will 
sail for Europe on the evening of the Fourth of July, to 
return about a month later. He expects to see the 
Paris exposition, so as to make the Pan-American expo- 
sition more attractive. 

Included among recent visitors were John J. Nichols, 
secretary and treasurer of the South Side Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago; Walter Hart, representing H. D. Wiggin, 
Boston; W. C. Harris, of W. C. Harris & Co., Appala- 
chicola, Fla.; P. Carter, of the J. R. Stokes Lumber 
Company, Charleston, 8S. C.; C. S. W. Hinckley, repre- 
senting the D. 8S. Pate Lumber Company, Chicago, and 
— McLeod, of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, Buf- 
alo. 

Howard Adams, who has been placed in charge of 
the new branch office of the Cummer Company, of Nor- 
folk, is no stranger to the lumber trade here, as he for 
long has been closely connected with the North Caro- 
lina pine market. The new office is in the Produce 
Exchange annex, room 4. 

Mr. Winter, of Alcott & Winter, No. 29 Broadway, 
has taken a trip to Norfolk, Va., on business. 

Word has been received here of the arrival on the 
other side of M. Kirschberger, of Wm. Foerster & Co. 
The trip is one of both business and pleasure, and it is 
hardly likely that Mr. Kirschberger will return before 
September. 


The American Forestry Association, in affiliating with 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, meets at Columbia University, Morningside 
Heights, on June 25 and 26. Local lumbermen have been 
invited to attend. 

We must have ’em! William P. Youngs, of William 
P. Youngs & Bros., is the first local lumber dealer thus 
far recorded, who kills time with an automobile. 

Robert C. Lowry, of the wholesale exporting firm of 
Robert C. Lowry & Co., with offices in the Chesebrough 
building, 17 State street, New York, underwent a severe 
but successful surgical operation on June 7 for the 
removal of an abcess which formed in the glands of his 
throat. We are pleased to state that Mr. Lowry is now 
convalescing and an early return to his official duties 
is anticipated. 


Charters for the Week. 


There continues to be a request for timber tonnage 
from the gulf to England with no apparent increase 
in offerings, Quotations are practically the same as 
last week, June 117s 6d to 120s; July 115s to 117s 
6d and August 115s. Early time boats are in demand 
and for the few available, owners are asking up to 9s 
Gd and 10s for good modern carriers for periods of 
three or six months. 

Sail tonnage is also in good demand, with lumber 
ordered from the gulf freely offering. Southern lum- 
ber tonnage to the West Indies is in especial demand 
with vessels sparingly offered. Coasting lumber rates 
are stronger and owners decline to go below $5, for 
Brunswick to New York. 

The fixtures for the week were as follows: 


Average 

tonnage. 

Transatlantic charter® ......ccccecvscver’ 16 1,660 
EE NEO, «6 55,448 69S 044 59.5,04000'0.04 rf 705 
WANE SOE 0h 50 wk Oh Weds oe eRe RREROKES 3 299 
EEE, 6:6 be tO RREAS* FREE COSEE ED 3 285 
OEE: SC .enicictieescns snbew seas 10 4,462 
PORE CHALDOTE: <o.0s0i% oso di0%229%o94 2 1,685 
Total vessels and tonnage............ 41 41,076 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurraLo, N. Y., June 20.—The receipts of shingles 
went up materially this week, being 8,145,00u to 6,839,- 
000 feet of lumber. There is no special significance in 
this, though a slow increase is looked for. 

The lumbermen’s freight bureau made some changes 
in its freight rates at its last meeting. It had put the 
Duluth rate down to $2, but not getting tonnage enough 
at that rate, advanced it to $2.25. The rate from 
Georgian bay was left at $1.40 and from Menominee 
$1.624. Some brokers say their schooners are making 
the best records, sailing being so much cheaper than 
towing, 

John L. Crosthwaite, the lake vessel broker who 
some time ago took charge of the water shipping inter- 
ests of Hall & Buell at the Sault, and is now president 
of the Atlantie Coast Steamship Company, in the inter- 
est of Lewis A. Hall, will move his office to New York 
about the end of the lake season. ‘Two steamers, build- 
ing at Toledo and Buffalo to enter the company’s fleet, 
will be ready to go to the coast before the lakes close. 
A fleet of about a dozen steamers will then be picked 
up and put into the carrying of the company’s lumber 
now being cut out in the vicinity of Georgetown, 8, C. 
It will mostly go to New York and Boston, 

G. Elias & Bro. are preparing to enlarge their plant 
considerably. A heavy derrick is to be put in to aid 
in handling the heavy yellow pine timber the firm is 
bringing from Georgia by ocean and canal. The dry kilns 
are also to be much enlarged. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons’ Lumber Company has increased 
its dock at the foot of Hertel avenue by renting a gar- 
den adjoining, which will be dismantled at once and 
about 1,000,000 feet of lumber put on it. Negotiations 
are also under way for enlarging the yard on the street 
side. The reason for this is the big receipts of lumber 
from the company’s mills at Au Sable, Mich. 

W. E. Marsh, of the New York firm of Marsh & 
McClennen, is in Buffalo, looking after more of the ship- 
ment of lake lumber that the firm is putting on the 
Holland dock at the foot of Hertel avenue. He favors 
holding lumber firm till it brings the price asked. 

Charles E. Sparks, for a considerable time in charge 
of the New York office of C. M. Betts & Co., is paying 
a visit to the Buffalo office, which has not seen him till 
now for a considerable time. 

The Buffalo Maple Flooring Company is showing its 
usual activity, having received three cargoes this season 
already from the Loud company. 

R. H. M. Hopkins, of Scatcherd & Son, who is out of 
health, is expected to remain at the seashore till he is 
in better working condition. He is an instance of too 
much application to desk work, 

A report from the east and northeast shows as far 
as it can how lumber prices may be held below ours. 
It is stated that canal boats go up from New York to 
Ottawa and take lumber back for $2, which is the price 
from Buffalo. But Buffalo has to pay an additional 
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lake freight. ‘This may account for the weakness of 
prices reported from Albany. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., June 18.—Reports of projected build. 
ings in the hands of architects show a tendency 
toward renewed activity in New England, while actual] 
building permits for the month so far show also a slight 
gain, and it runs Jargely to a higher percentage of resj- 
dence work, which will be hailed with delight by the 
yard men. A view over the entire horizon does not dis. 
close anything of an alarming nature to seriously retard 
the business of selling lumber, and it is a perplexing 
question why business is not immediately much better, 
The old superstition that a presidential year is fraught 
with dangers and disorders is partly responsible, no 
doubt, but much more is the mistaken idea that a fellow 
can sell more lumber by reducing his price a little. If 
lumber cannot be sold at a price yielding a reasonable 
profit to the manufacturer it surely ‘cannot be moved 
at cost. When men want lumber they buy it; when they 
don’t want it no amount of concession can make them 
take it. The presidential campaign is looked upon more 
and more as a cut and dried affair, with the two old 
candidates in the field. With the entire range of west 
coast states solid for the administration it is fairly easy 
to predict the result in advance, and to foresee four 
more years of great prosperity. 

Patriotic old Massachusetts is hard pushed to keep 
up with her holidays. Every month marks the annivers- 
ary of some fight, where our forefathers “fit and died,” 
The present occasion of celebration is Bunker Hill day, 
and June 18 saw all the good lumbermen rallying about 
the base of Bunker Hill monument; some not so good 
probably witnessed a ball game, and some, like Frank 
Witherbee, spent the day on the golf links, shouting 
“fore” to the four winds, and tearing up the turf ina 
wild ecstacy of Scotch emotion. 

The Springfield lumber dealers have formed a pro- 
tective alliance, with a uniform schedule of prices for 
all hands. No marked advance was made, but a dis- 
count on large orders to the heavier buyers was arranged 
for, instead of the old method, by which a fellow could 
buy a board at the price of a carload from the yard. 

The old firm of Guilford, Atherton & Co., Lynn, deal- 
ing in lumber and all kinds of builders’ supplies, has 
gone closer to the buyers of that city by opening a city 
office at No. 7 Central avenue. The yard, a particularly 
large and well conducted one, by the way, is at some lit- 
tle distance from the center of things, but now both 
buyer and seller can more easily reach them at the new 
office. 

New Haven, Conn., now counts among its builders’ 
material firms a new member, under the title of Dicker- 
man & Dayton, composed of R. C. Dickerman and R. B. 
Dayton. The headquarters of the new firm are at No. 
143 Water street, right in the middle of New Haven’s 
lumber district. They will deal in the regular line of 
doors, sash and blinds, and all that goes with them. 

The Tremont Lumber Company, of Ellsworth, Me, 
has been visited by a bad fire. Its large lumber and 
box mill, which contained a brand new equipment of 
machinery, was burned, inflicting a loss of about $10,000, 
which was largely covered by insurance. 

That proportion of Boston lumbermen who are 
addicted to tobacco (smokers, not chewers), are now 
sporting fancy match safes, which, at a most cursory 
inspection, proclaim that Marsh & McClennen, 26 Broad- 
way, New York, handle white pine, spruce, North Caro- 
lina pine, California and Oregon pine. Mr. MeClennen, 
who made a hasty visit to the trade of Boston during 
the week, dropped these about on his way. 

Wendell I’. Brown & Co. have taken on a line of white 
pine, which is handled for them by Bertram Lord, a 
new arrival into the charmed circle of lumbermen in 
Boston. Mr. Lord has served a valuable apprenticeship - 
among the yards of Buffalo and Tonawanda, and is well 
equipped to push this branch of the business for Mr. 
Brown. 

On June 14 the hardwood dealers held a meeting at 
the Exchange Club in Boston, for the purpose of talk- 
ing over the introduction of the national inspection 
rules in the Boston market. Boston for years has chat- 
acteristically held to the old Boston survey. It is 4 
source of endless confusion, and all hands, Boston buyers 
as well as salesmen, would be benefited by the adoption 
of the rules which govern elsewhere. Maurice M, Wall, 
of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company, surveyor — 
general of the United States, was here and addressed 
the meeting in the interests of these rules. No definite 
conclusion was reached, but the matter was strongly 
urged, and met with objections only from a few of the 
more conservative Boston dealers. 





THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE. 


The Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia is one 
of the most flourishing organizations of the country. 
It has a membership which embraces the better part of 
the trade in the Quaker City, both wholesale and retail. 
lt has centrally located rooms in the Philadelphia 
Bourse. 

The exchange periodically publishes a list of its mem- 
bers with their addresses and telephone numbers, list 
of officers, ete. This is designed as a lianger and is dis- 
tributed not only in the lumber trade, but among all 
those who have to do with it. We have just recelv 
the last issue of this sheet. It shows a membership 0 
120. The president is Thomas B. Rice; the vice 
president, Franklin Smedley; the treasurer, Harry 
Humphreys; the secretary, A. F. Goodman. he direc 
tors are Harry J. Clarke, Volney G. Bennett, Frank 
Bayle, E. Boyd Weitzel, Harry H. Benners, Herbert P. 
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Robinson, William J. Lanigon, Franklin Smith, and 
Charles P. Maule. 

The standing committees are as follows: “Finance,” 
“oftice and entertainment,” “railroad and transporta- 
tion,” “protection to trade,” “membership,” “by-laws 
and rules,” “legislation” and “arbitration.” 

The association was incorporated in 1886 and not 
only has proven of immense advantage to the lumber 
business in Philadelphia, but in public matters has been 
of wide influence. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PrrrspurG, PA., June 19.—There is a marked improve- 
ment in the past week’s business, although few have the 
temerity to claim comparison with the situation of 1899. 
As it is now, the man who sits in his office awaiting 
trade is going to find a small balance to his credit at 
the end of the month, but the man who drums up trade 
is going to get it, for there is plenty of business abroad, 
as building is commencing with revived volume. 

Hemlock has held its own, though now at a critical 
point. A careful investigation shows that although 
there have been many rains locally, they were not suffi- 
cient to float the logs, consequently the production from 
Williamsport has been discovered to be 18,000,000 feet 
short. The prices in hemlock are expected to be firmer 
in a few weeks than they have been for the past three 
months, and the man having stock in the early fall will 
be in an independent position, ; 

Yellow pine is apparently still very weak. White 
pine, norway poplar, and cypress are the firmest com- 
modities in this market today. 

Flint, Erving & Lindsay are sending several cars of 
cypress, yellow pine and poplar to New Zealand. The 
total amount approximates 250,000 feet. 

The Nicola Brothers’ Company is doing a steady trade 
which approaches the phenomenal at this time of the 
year, At present writing the firm has eleven barges 
en route to Cincinnati containing 4,700,000 feet of cotton- 
wood and gum. F. F, Nicola stated that the business 
outlook is good, that holders of hemlock are independent, 
preferring to carry stock under existing conditions to 
selling. 

The Ashtola mills owned by the E. V. Babcock Lumber 
Company, are busy peeling bark with 400 men employed 
night and day in the different parts of the plant. 

The Kopp & Ahlers Lumber Company has disposed of 
its yard on Ohio street, Allegheny, to J. 8. Elliott for 
$22,000. The plot has a frontage of 100 feet on Ohio 
street and extends back 140 feet to Canal street. 

The Donora Lumber Company has been capitalized 
at $10,000, and has started in business at Donora, Pa. 
The directors of the concern are C. McClosky, E. B. 
Hamilton, George Seaman, F. C. Jones and T. M. Bailey. 
Donora is the site of the Union Steel & Wire Company 
and the best possible location for a hustling lumber com- 
pany. 

Mr. Potter, for some time the manager of C. F. 
Thompson’s lumber plant at Charleroi, Pa., will start 
a yard in Webster, Pa., as soon as a suitable site can 
be obtained. 

One of the largest lumber deals transacted in Fayette 
county, Pennsylvania, in recent years was consummated 
last Saturday afternoon. The Keystone Lumber & Min- 
ing Company sold to George W. Barricklow, of Dunbar 
township, the timber on 4,000 acres of land in Webster 
county, West Virginia. The price paid was $33,000. 
The Keystone company reserved the land and the min- 
eral rights. The entire tract is underlaid with a valu- 
able vein of coal and other minerals. The officers of 
the company are: Andrew Wishart, president; S. H. 
Patterson, secretary, and Thomas Reiner, treasurer. 

F.C. Wampler, of McKeesport, Pa., has gone west on 
a three months’ tour on account of ill health, 

W. Il. Heath, Greenock, Pa.; C. P. Mayer, Bridge- 
ville, Pa.; Mr. Wallace, of Dickson & Wallace, Midway, 
Pa.; If. M. Burns, Folsom, Pa., and Bruce Reed, of 
C. F, Reed & Bro., Hulton, Pa., were callers among the 
trade this week. — 

M. Tnverneck, a well known lumberman of Oil City, 
Pa., is at the Anderson hotel this week. 

J. B. Flint, of Flint, Erving & Lindsay, of this city, 
who was appointed trustee of the F. C. Wampler estate 
at McKeesport, Pa., has sold the business, including 
lumber yard and planing mill, to the National Lumber 
Company. Mr. Flint has successfully carried on the 
business since the failure about seven months ago and 
has made some money for the creditors. The estate will 
now pay 100 cents on the dollar, 





TRADE CONDITIONS AT BALTIMORE. 


Battimore, Mp., June 21.—Comparative quiet contin- 
ues to characterize the lumber trade of this section, 
and no pronounced change is to be expected for the 
next two months or so, but notwithstanding the appar- 
ent inactivity a large quantity of lumber is being 
distributed, and the aggregate of transactions runs 
Up into surprising figures. Remarkable as it may 
seem, although June was generally accounted a dull 
month, some firms here did the largest amount of busi- 
ness in the history of their existence, and the experi- 
ence of others, when reduced to concrete figures, showed 


= common impression to have been entirely mislead- 
y . 


es late an increase in the inquiry has been noted. 
Carole the past week customers of the larger North 
na pine firms have sent telegraphic orders, indi- 
ae that they are in a hurry for stocks. The yard- 
men, too, are in the market to a more pronounced 








degree. There is every reason to think that after the 
expiration of the naturally quiet summer months an 
active movement will set in, and that trade will be 
of ample proportions. For the present, values are rela- 
tively low, although, as compared with the prices of 
the dull years, they must still be regarded as high. 

A good export business is being done, the foreign 
market absorbing large quanities of the best grades 
of lumber, and well informed men regard the future 
with the utmost confidence. Box’ grades are selling 
quite freely, all the manufacturers of boxes being busy, 
and the outlook for a remunerative season in this 
line is very encouraging. There is a limited demand 
for white pine, with values very steady, and the sup- 
ply by no means excessive, while cypress exhibits the 
characteristics which have been in evidence for some 
time past. The inquiry continues to be moderate, but 
prices are fairly well maintained. The activity mani- 
fested by poplar shows no signs of abating. Buyers 
of all lines are in the market, a brisk demand being 
noted here as well as abroad. High grade stocks seem 
to be less difficult to obtain than commons and culls. 
The hardwoods appear to move in moderate quantities, 
business being neither dull nor particularly active. 
Prices, with the exception of those on quarter sawed 
oak, are very satisfactory. Some reduction has taken 
place here and there, but in the main values rule 
high, and the indications are that present conditions 
will continue. Foreign buyers strenuously oppose the 
ruling quotations, but large quantities of lumber are 
going forward, and the aggregate of the exports prom- 
ises to be exceptionally large. 

Since the opening of the railroad from Petersburg, Va., 
to Ridgeville, N. C., a number of mills have sprung 
up along the line of the road. Some fifty such estab- 
lishments are said to be manufacturing North Carolina 
pine, and their output is becoming a considerable fac- 
tor in the general situation. The owners of these mills, 
however, recognize the value of co-operation with the 
other North Carolina pine men and perceive that their 
interests are identical with those of the North Carolina 
Pine Association. At a meeting held early in the pres- 
ent month the manufacturers referred to held a meet- 
ing and adopted a resolution declaring it to be the 
sentiment of the assemblage that “business conditions 
require and demand a curtailment of the output of 
pine lumber in this section of Virginia, and that we 
will willingly co-operate with the North Carolina Pine 
Association, both as to the decrease of such output 
of one-third for the next thirty days and to the cur- 
tailment of shipments as far as possible.’ Another 
meeting is to be held at Petersburg on the first Satur- 
day of July, when further action relative to the lum- 
ber trade situation will be taken and a permanent 
organization formed, if such a step appears advisable. 

Information is received from Montgomery, Ala., that 
C. B. Leet, a prominent lumberman of Virginia, has 
completed negotiations there for the purchase of 250,000 
acres of timber land in the extreme southern part of 
the state, and has just perfected the organization of 
a company to manufacture lumber on a large scale. 
The land is said to be part of the tract which ex- 
Secretary of War Alger and associates recently bought. 
It is understood that Mr. Alger, Martin H. Sullivan, 
of Mobile, and Mr. Leet will be the principal stock- 
holders in the new corporation, which, it is said, will 
have a paid up capital stock of between $1,00u,000 and 
$2,000,000. 

The saw mill of Newman & Jones, near Williamsburg, 
Va., together with a large quantity of lumber, was 
destroyed by fire on June 8. The loss is considerable, 
and there is said to have been no insurance on the 
property. 

On the application of the Chesapeake Lumber Com- 
pany, Louis Dill, surviving partner of Dill & Roehle, 
and other creditors whose claims aggregate $12,000 
or more, and who averred that their interests were 
not sufficiently protected under the receivers first 
appointed by the court, Richard B. Tippett, a lawyer, 
has been named as co-receiver for the firm of Heise 
& Bruns, which went into liquidation some time ago 
in order to facilitate the settlement of an estate. Mr. 
Tippett bonded in the sum of $200,000. 

The Elk Lumber Company, of Charleston, W. Va., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. 
J. E. Skaggs, Fred Simms, D. B. Brawley, H. L. 
Kirtley, and A. B. Lewis are the incorporators. 

Joseph T. Lawton and Theodore Mottu, well known 
lumbermen, have been elected directors of the Balti- 
more Builders’ Exchange. P. M. Womble, another Jum- 
herman widely known in the trade, has just completed a 
term as president of the organization. 

It is stated that FE. B. Hunting, senior member of 
EK. B. Hunting & Co., a lumber firm prominent in the 
south, with headquarters in this city, will go to Europe 
this summer, accompanied by his wife. 





NEWS OF THE PENOBSCOT DRIVES. 


BaNnGor, ME.. June 16.—The greatest log jam ever 
known on the Penobscot river has formed just above 
Snow’s island, at North Lincoln, where the Mattawam- 
keag drive was held up to allow of the sorting out of 
pulp logs, and where it has since been joined by logs 
from the East branch—many millions of them. It is 
expected that in the course of a few days there will be 
about 39,000,000 feet of logs piled up in one immense 
and confused mass at this point, and there is no telling 
how long it will take to clear it away. 

On account of the extremely high water this spring 
great delay and difficulty have been experienced in sort- 


ing out the pulp logs from the saw logs in the Matta- 
wamkeag drive, and it was late when the Katahdin Pulp 
& Paper Company, of Lincoln, stretched a boom across 
the river at Snow’s island and began picking out its 
6,000,000 feet of logs from the 25,000,000 feet in the 
drive, which, by this time, had reached Snow’s island. 
While this sorting-out operation has been in progress, 
the first of the East branch logs have come along and 
mingled with those from the Mattawamkeag, and more 
are coming every day. 

The first East branch drive, in charge of Ira B. Gard- 
ner & Son, of Patten, was rather slow in coming down, 
with the result that it was overtaken by the second East 
branch, in charge of W. Scott Kellogg, of Patten, and 
all the logs—12,000,000 feet of the first drive and 8,000,- 
000 feet of the second, mingled together. 

These 20,000,000 feet of East branch logs entered the 
main river some days ago, the rear getting into the river 
on Thursday. The Mattawamkeag and East branch logs 
together make up a total of 45,000,000 feet, and of this 
quantity about 6,000,000 feet have been brought down 
through the jam by means of a channel, leaving 39,000,- 
000 feet still above the Snow’s island sorting gap. The 
East branch logs are strung out along the river all the 
way from Medway to North Lincoln, a distance of over 
thirty miles, but they are coming fast, and in a few days 
all will be be piled up in the big jam. 

After the Katahdin Pulp & Paper Company gets its 
6,000,000 feet of logs sorted out, there will still be 6,000,- 
000 feet more of pulp logs to be picked out of these 
combined drives at Montague, below Lincoln, and then 
the saw logs can come along to boom without further 
interruption. How long this will require is a question 
that is agitating the owners of the saw logs—the mill 
men of Bangur and other places along the river. Some 
Jumbermen express the belief that it will take a month 
to untangle the snarl and get the saw logs to the mills. 
Much delay has already been experienced, and the lum- 
ber manufacturers are greatly wrought up over the situa- 
tion. 

While the logs are jammed up river the mills are 
without logs to saw, all the stock held over from last 
year having been used up, and only one of the tidewater 
steam mills, that of Hastings & Strickland, in Brewer, is 
in operation. This throws hundreds of, men out of work, 
and loud are the complaints thereat. 

From this serious condition of affairs may come law- 
suits and, next winter, legislative action with respect to 
river rights. The saw mill men blame the pulp men for 
fencing off the river with their booms and holding 
back all the logs while they pick out their few millions, 


and the pulp men declare that they have a perfect right, . 


under their charter, to proceed as they are doing. The 
charter of the Katahdin Pulp & Paper Company gives 
it the right to maintain piers and booms in the river 
for the purpose of sorting out its logs from the drives, 
but the saw mill men say that no one has the right, 
under any charter ever granted, to obstruct the channel 
of the river. Some blame the contractors for the first 
East branch drive, claiming that, in carrying out a plan 
to make the two drives into one, they delayed the first 
unnecessarily. There is much feeling and complaint over 
the situation, and it is likely that some action will be 
taken to prevent, if possible, a recurrence of the trouble 
another year. One result of the mixing up of the two 
East branch drives and the Mattawamkeag drive at 
Snow’s island will be that all three must be driven to 
boom as one. 
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EASTERN NEWS NOTES. 

A firm in Newport, Me., makes a specialty of bass- 
wood veneers which are shaved from the circumference 
of the log about % inch in thickness, the log first being 
steamed and the product afterward seasoned. A core 
of about six inches in diameter is left of the center of 
the log which is afterward manufactured into picture 
frame backing, etc. Large amounts of the veneer are 
used for sleigh backs. The sort of basswood used in 
this »peration is at present searce in that locality and 
most of it is brought for 100 miles or more for manu- 
facture. 

Harry Warner, of near Pennsdale, Pa., has been 
arrested charged with setting a recent severe forest fire 
on Bear mountain. 

A very serious accident recently happened at Camp- 
bell, Pa., when a lumber train on the Oregon & Texas 
railroad ran away, killing six men and seriously injur- 
ing the three others aboard the train. The railroad 
in question is a logging road owned by C. M. Titman 
& Co., with headquarters at Mahanoy, Pa. The train 
consisted of a gear engine with tender and two trucks 
loaded with pulp timber, which ran away upon a heavy 
down curve. 

Pershing & Horrell, Johnstown, Pa., have purchased a 
tract of 4,000 acres of timber land near New Florence, 
Pa., and will employ about 100 men in taking out logs, 
ties and bark. The firm has a large saw mill nearly 
ready for operation. It is expected that the operations 
there will continue for five years. 

Lieut. Frank H. Phipps, commanding, will receive pro- 
posals until July 9 for lumber and other supplies for 
the use of the Springfield armory at Springfield, Mass., 
for the year ending June 30, 1901. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., has added a new department to its varied 
business. It is its mill work department, under the 
management of an experienced sash and door man. It 
has seeured ¢onnection with one of the leading north- 
western sash and door factories, so that it is in posi- 
tion to ship to any market. 














The Ohio Field. 





ALONG THE OHIO RIVER. 

CINCINNATI, June 19.—President T. J. Moffett, of 
the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, says that he has 
received no word from Surveyor General M. M. Wall, of 
Buffalo, as to the appointment of a deputy inspector 
for the district. The situation in this respect, there- 
fore, is unchanged from what it was when the Lumber- 
men’s Club recommended Howard Dickerson, of North 
Vernon, Ind., for the place. 
a number of engagements recently that required much 
traveling about, so that it is likely that he has not yet 
had sufficient time for the consideration of the subject 
that its importance demands, 

It is more than likely that a number of prominent 
lumber firms will have headquarters in the “sky-scraper” 
building at Fourth and Walnut streets as soon as that 
big structure is completed, which will be at the close of 
the year. It now seems not improbable that office rents 
in the business heart of the city may experience some- 
thing approaching a slump when the competition for 
tenants, that the completion of this gigantic building 
means, sets in. 

Robert’ Becker has opened a wholesale lumber com- 
mission business in the Carlisle building. 

Ben Dulweber, the young, handsome and energetic 
member of the firm of John Dulweber & Co., is still away 
with his accomplished young wife, who was Miss Nancy 
Noble, of Mount Healthy, O., on a wedding trip. Mrs. 
Dulweber is the daughter of F. F. Noble, a well known 
lumberman. The happy couple are making a tour of 
the great lakes. 

President W. A. Bennett, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, has received a letter from John 
KE. Williams, secretary, etc., etc., of the lumber exhibit in 
Paris, written on the ocean, and a careful scanning of 
the epistle seems to bear out the claim of the writer that 
he was not a bit squeamish of stomach when writing it. 
That John should thus keep up the dignity of the office 
and of the lumber trade generally in mid-ocean will not 
be a matter of wonderment to those who know the man 
best. Although an official of the fisheries commission, 
John is not the man to condescend to a feeding of the 
fishes. 

The Farrin-Korn Lumber Company has four barges of 
cottonwood on the bay here, two of the barges due tomor- 
row. These four barges are carrying a total of about 
2,500,000 feet, most of it the higher grades of cotton- 
wood. It is likely that this will be the last extensive 
shipment of the kind by river to this market this sea- 
son, as danger of a lodgment by river from now on will 
be too great, no doubt, to be undertaken. 

M. B. Farrin reports business for some time past even 
better than the corresponding period of last year. 

Maley, Thompson & Moffett report business quite as 
good as could be expected at this season, and they have 
no complaint to make. 

A small tide was reported in the Kentucky river—just 
enough to move a few scattered logs along the stream. 

The Graham Lumber Company reports that the trade 
is all that could be expected at this season of the year. 
Indeed when he considers all the circumstances and the 
trade conditions, J. Watt Graham says that he has no 
cause to complain about the volume of trade, 





CONDITIONS AT TOLEDO, 


Totevo, O., June 18.—Trade conditions in Toledo are 
“fair to middlin’.”. The white pine wholesalers of the 
city are strong financially, and being unable to see any 
prospects of replacing their stocks at less than current 
mill prices are plugging along, doing what business they 
can, holding prices very close to the alliance list and 
are shipping a fair quantity of stock. Of course orders 
are almost entirely made of the mixed car variety, as the 
Ohio retailer is still maintaining that inasmuch as hem- 
lock and yellow pine prices have been materially lowered, 
white pine must needs follow suit. 

Many of the wholesale yards here do a business locally 
at retail. This trade is helping out the volume of busi- 
ness, as Toledo has paid no attention to trade conditions 
in other parts of the country for the past ten years but 
has gone right along expanding. It would not be sur- 
prising if the forthcoming census would develop the fact 
that this city had been the banner town in the country 
in the way of substantial growth, both in wealth and 
population during the past decade. The local trade this 
year has been no exception to the rule of the past few 
years—and the town is still building. The immense 
residence construction of former years has perhaps 
diminished a little this season, but large mercantile, 
warehouse, factory and elevator work is going on apace. 

The Mitchell & Rowland Lumber Company is showing 
its usual large and complete stock of high class white 
pine and norway dimension, and is getting in readiness 
for an expected big fall and spring trade. 

The Rib River Lumber Company has had a very large 
and prosperous trade since moving its headquarters 
here from Rhinelander, Wis., last year. The company 
still maintains an office and yard at Rhinelander, and 
this season has inaugurated a handsome office at Pitts- 
burg, in charge of Vice-President W. D. Brown and 
F. W. Aldrich. ; 

The W. H. H. Smith Company has ceased to operate 
its saw mill, and will dispose of the structure and 
machinery at an early date. This is a modern double 
band mill, capable of a large cut of both boards and 
timber, and at the price it is offered will be a desirable 
acquisition for some timber owner. The company is 
still in the timber business as in former years, and in 
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addition is extending its general lumber operations. 

The yards of Barbour & Starr are at present receiving 
large consignments of its high class Lake Superior stock, 
cut from the company’s own timber holdings. 

W. J. Clarke & Co., the Maclaren & Sprague Company, 
Kelsey & Freeman, William Peter, Trotter & Hanson and 
John M. Reed all report a fair and satisfactory trade 
for the season of the year. 

R. B. Baker, of Pittsburg, was in town the early part 
of the week, locking over the affairs of the Empire 
Lumber Company, of which he is president. Mr. Baker 
reports trade rather quiet at Pittsburg, but says that 
prospects are materially improving. The Empire Lum- 
ber Company’s season has been a very good one thus far. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., June 18.—There is but one thing con- 
cerning last weck’s lumber trade to make mention of and 
that is “monotony.” ‘Trade for the week moved steady 
and without a single feature that denoted either hurry or 
excitement. Prices have eased off to where it is expected 
they will remain for a time; the building business has 
assumed its normal condition; planing mills and fac- 
tories are fairly busy and everybody seems to have 
settled down to their usual summer routine. Lumber 
was taken into the yards in somewhat larger quantities 
last week than for any week this season, yet the yards 
do not have the appearance of filling up very fast. Lum- 
ber for house building is in fairly good demand, and the 
retail yards are all in condition to furnish such material 
promptly. 

Country buyers were in the market almost every day 
during the week, and their buying seemed to be for 
piecing out orders for immediate use rather than for 
stocking up. 

Good lumber still continues in active demand and all 
that is dry is an easy seller at satisfactory prices. 

The southern salesmen continue more plentiful than 
places to dispose of their stock, and as for prices they 
seem to have none, but are out for bids. As long as this 
course is followed, we predict they will have rough sled- 
ding, for so long as they have no prices they will have 
slow sales. 


TRADE OUTLOOK IN NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA, NEB., June 18.—Omaha and Nebraska present 
little that is of immediate interest to the lumber trade 
at present. The farmers are too busy with their harvest 
and growing crops to think of buying or building. Much 
of the building in rural districts which was planned for 
this spring was abandoned, more on account of the 
increased price of nails, wire and structural iron than 
on account of the increased price of lumber. Last 
month, when the bottom fell out of the nail market, it 
was believed the change would prove a powerful stimu- 
lant to building through the west, but the contrary seems 
to have been proven. But farmers are so prosperous 
they cannot put off their building operations much 
longer and this fall is expected to see a big boom in the 
retail lumber business of the state. This is the opinion 
of such men as R. B. Schneider, president of the Nye & 
Schneider Company, of Fremont; John Bonekemper, 
ex-president of the state association, of Sutton; James 
8. White, the Omaha jobber; John W. Wakefield, and 
other veterans of the lumber business. 

The strike of the building trades in Omaha has done 
a great deal to damage business. Buildings have been 
abandoned, many of them indefinitely. The great King- 
man building, which was to have been erected at the 
corner of Tenth and Farnam streets this spring, may be 
put up this fall, the strike having interfered with it. 
The Omaha Shoe Manufacturing Company was to have 
erected a substantial building, but F. P. Kirkendall, 
who is behind the factory, says the project will not be 
considered now, at least for some time. The carpenters, 
however, secured an advance of 5 cents an hour and 
most of the labor difficulties in the city have been 
adjusted, but the disturbance continued long enough to 
prevent a great deal of building. 

The crop situation through the state is an encourag- 
ing factor in the lumber trade. A great deal of lumber 
must be utilized in constructing bins for wheat and pens 
for corn. Farmers generally through Nebraska have 
expressed an intention of holding their grain this year 
for higher prices, and if they do they will have to spend 
a good deal of money for lumber before the year is over. 

R. B. Schneider, the well known Fremont lumberman, 
has been elected national committeeman a second time 
by the republicans of Nebraska. He is a rustler and is 
always interested in public enterprises and this has 
aided him largely in his political battles. 

James 8. White, the genial manager of the H. F. 
Cady Lumber Company, will take a day or two off for 
fishing in the classic waters of the Nitia Botna in Mis- 
souri next week. Mr. White is a great lover of sports 
afield and is one of the best amateur wing shots in 
Omaha. 

C. N, Dietz spent several days this week in piscatorial 
pursuits around Dome Lake, Wyo. 

William Fried, vice-president of the Nye & Schneider 
Company, Fremont. was in the city this week. 

F. H. Gilcrest, of the F. H. Gilerest Lumber Company, 
Kearney, was buying stock in Omaha Monday. 

C. R. Atkinson, representing the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, of Kansas City, was in Omaha this week. 
He reports business dull but improving. 

R. K. Cardell, of. Perry, Ia., was-a visitor among local 
lumber jobbers last week. Mr. Cordell recently pur- 
chased an interest in the lumber business of J. R. 
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Arkansas. 

Casa—The Casa Lumber Company has started here, with 
L. EK. MeKinnis as proprietor. 

Clear Lake—The Clear Lake Hardwood Lumber Company 
has been incorporated with authorized capital stock of 
$12,000, all of which has been subscribed. ‘The officers are: 
Samuel Brown, president ; Theodore F. Priest, vice-president 
and treasurer; William E. Brown, secretary; and J. A. 
Bieloh, general manager. 

Earl—The Crittenden Lumber Company, of Providence 
R. I., has engaged in the saw mill business here. : 

Fulton—Daniel Harkness is reported sold out. 

Judsonia—The Red River Land & Transportation Company 
has been incorporated with authorized capital stock of 
$100,000, to manufacture and transport hardwood lumber, 
Incorporators: Captain George Goodrich, George B. Irby 
W. T. Bruer, 8S. KE. Austin and others. ‘a 

Lake City—-The Black Rock Lumber & Cooperage Com. 
pany, of Black Rock, has engaged in the lumber business 
1ere. 

Mansfield—-I3. A. Brunson is reported in the lumber, plan- 
ing mill, ete., business here. 

California. 

Los Angeles—The H. Raphael Company has been incor. 
porated with a capital stock of $120,000, to deal in sash, 
doors, etc. The incorporators are R. H. Raphael, I. Raphael, 
R. Schneurman, M. Schneurman and M. ‘Turnbull, of Los 
Angeles. 

San Francisco—The Redwood Exporting Company hag 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $250,000. Incor. 
porators: Charles Nelson, Edward C. Williams, F, Hey. 
wood, George D. Gray, John Dollar, E. J. Dodge, C. R. John- 
son, J. G. Jackson, I’. F. Finley, John Dolbeer and D. T. ¢, 
Perkins. 

Connecticut. 

New Haven—Dickerman & Dayton have engaged in the 

sash, door, blind and building material business here. 
Florida. 

Fernandina—The DesRochers & Phinney Company, of 
Jacksonville, has engaged in the saw mill and lumber busi- 
ness here. ; 

Pensacola—The Alger-Sullivan Company will engage ex. 
tensively in the lumber business here. 

Plant City—The Tampa Lumber Company, of Tampa, will 
engage in the saw mill business here. 

Zalfe—The Tampa Lumber Company, of Tampa, will en- 
gage in the saw mill business here. 

Georgia. 

Brunswick—The DesRochers & Phinney Company, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., will engage’ in the saw mill and lumber busi- 
ness here. 

Doe Run—Jackson Bros. have sold their large saw mill 
and 2,000 acres of fine timber to Smith & Ticknor, of Albany. 

Hoboken—aA. J. Moses has begun recently in the saw mill 
business. 

Jacksonville—J. M. DesRochers and Chevis & Phinney 
have consolidated as the DesRochers & Phinney Campany, to 
engage in the saw mill and lumber business. 

avannah—The Pierpont Manufacturing Company, also 
operating in Crescent City, Fla., has petitioned for incor- 
poration, with an authorized capital stock of $75,000 and an 
option of increase to $200,000. The shares are $100 each. 
The incorporators are Wallace J. Pierpont and K. M. White, 
of Crescent City, Fla.; and William W. Mackall, J. Randolph 
Anderson and William V. Davis, of this place. 

Statesboro—Nevil Bros. are in the saw mill business. 
Iinois. 

Albion—The Park Lumber Company has been succeeded by 
Joseph Harris & Son. 

Chicago—The Imperial Match Company has been incor- 
porated to manufacture and deal in matches. The capital 
stock is $1,000,000. Incorporators: 'T. Cadwaller, J. L. F. 
Curtis, W. T. Underwood, W. ©. Melcher and H. Yeaman, of 
Chicago. 

Indiana. 


Kingman—Allen & Marshall have begun recently in the 
saw mill business. 

Stockwell—The Stockwell Lumber Company has_ been 
organized with a capital stock of $2,500, by William H. 
Winnie, Charles Murdock and Charles M. McDill. 

Worthington—The Tubular Fence Post Company has en- 
gaged in business here with a capital stock of $25,000. 


Indian Territory. 


Okmulgee—The Okmulgee Lumber Company has started 
recently in the lumber business here. 


lowa. 


Ames—Daniel Embree hag sold his lumber business to E. 
D. Mineah & Co., of Eagle Grove. 

Blockton—The Dubuque Lumber Company has been suc~ 
ceeded by IF’, Schoenman, of Athelstan. 

Essex—William Rotten has been succeeded by Rotten & 
Son in the lumber business. 

Jefferson—Culbertson & Bro. have sold their lumber yard 
to Harrington & Milligan and Thomas Fowler, but will con- 
tinue their grain business. 

Liscomb—W. Russell & Son have sold their lumber and 
coal business to H. A. Robinson. 

Muscatine—The Wilson Lumber & Fuel Company was in- 
corporated on June 11, with a capital stock of $8,000, to 
handle wood, coal and other fuel, lumber, lath, shingles and 
building material. The incorporators are J. W. Wilson, presi 
dent; C. R. Wilson, vice-president ; and C. H. Wilson, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Waukee-—The Waukee Lumber Company has started here 
recently. 

Kansas. 
started in the 


THludson business 


recently. 


Gustav Krug lumber 
Kentucky. 
Harrodsburg—Van Arsdall Bros. have been succeeded by 
Dwight Van Arsdall. 
Marion—Jesse Olive has been succeeded by 
Walker in the lumber and furniture business. 
: Uniontown-——J. D. Clark hag begun in the lumber business 
here. 


Boston & 


. Louisiana. 

Ruston—Harris & Atkinson have been succeeded by, the 
Ruston Lumber & Planing Mill Company, which has_been 
incorporated with an authorized capital stock of $25,000, 
$12,000 of which is reported paid in. 

Selma—The Boston Lumber Company, Limited, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $40,000 by W. W. Sanders, 
George 8. Lacey, W. D. Sanders, W. 8. Lacey and J. H. Smel- 
ser. W. W. Sanders is president, George S. Lacey, vice-presl- 
dent, and J. H. Smelser, secretary and treasurer. 


Maine. 

Bowdoinham—T. W. Fogg has sold one-half of his interest 
in the saw mill here to Lawrence Bros., of South Gardiner, 
and it is probable a stock company will be formed. 

Hartland—The Walter Wood Lumber & Woodworking 
Company has organized with a capital stock of $30,000. i 
incorporators are Charles Il. Moore, president, and W. ¥ 
Moore, treasurer. 


Massachusetts. 


Newtonville—The J. H. Wentworth Lumber Company 8 
adding a lumber shed to cost $2,300. 
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Acton—B. Jones & Co. has been succeeded by the 
seth Acton Coal & Lumber Company. 


Michigan. 


Cheboygan—Robert Small is reported closing out his lum- 
ber business. 
Rogers—Tucker & Hoeft have begun recently in the sash 
and door business. 
Saginaw—Wickes Bros. have purchased the Gebhardt & 
Estabrook mill buildings, etc., which they will proceed to 
le. 
digmay a-Edmund Hall, of Detroit, has begun in the saw 
iness. 
we oate Powell & Mitchell have been succeeded by N. M. 
DeHaas, manufacturers of lumber and shingles. 


Minnesota. 
Belleplaine—The Irvin Lumber Company is reported sold 


ovNorthwood—H. N. Clausen is starting a retail lumber yard 
here. At PW 
Mississippi. 
Booneville—J. W. Smith has been succeeded by J. W. & 
J. H. Smith in the saw mill business. 
Yazoo City—The Lintonia Lumber Company is reported as 
sold out. ; : 
Missouri. 


Campbell—The Campbell Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock to $50,000. 

Flat River—The Tetley Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated here with a capital stock of $10,000. Incorporators : 
§. J. Tetley, Robert Tetley and John E. Kline.—The Miners’ 
Lumber Company has been succeeded by the Lead Belt Lum- 
ber Company. s 

Joplin—A. BH. Elliott Co. have been succeeded in the lum- 
ber business by Ellis Short, of Kansas City, Mo. 


Nebraska. 


Dannebrog—Peterson, Hermanson & Co. are reported out 
of business. 
Greenwood—Coleman & McPherson are reported out of 
business here. 
Nevada. 


Beckwith—The Reno Mill & Lumber Company, of Reno, 
has started here. 
New York. 


Brooklyn—The Boyce & Barnes Company has been incor- 
porated here with an authorized capital stock of $10,000. 
Incorporators: J. A. Boyce, Long Island City; R. F. Barnes, 
Rahway, N. J.; and C. 8. Keyes, of Brooklyn. 

Despatch—The Despatch Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000. Incorporators: 
Andrew H. Brown, Wilson W. Brown, Andrew H. Whitlock 
and W. Grant Wadhams. 

Elmira—Frank H. Hyde is engaged in the commission 
lumber business here. 

Quaker Springs—John D. Wright has added a shingle mill 
to his business. 

North Carolina. 


Greensboro—The Excelsior Manufacturing 
started in the saw mill business here recently. 


Ohio. 


Company 





BRITISH MARKETS IN MAY. 


The following are extracts from the monthly circu- 
lars issued by several representative British firms, giv- 
ing the condition of the hardwood and yellow pine mar- 
kets in that country at the close of May: 


C. Leary & Co., London.—American black walnut logs are 
arriving more freely. First-class timber of large dimension 
is salable at good prices, but common logs cannot be recom- 
mended. First quality planks are wanted at 5s to 7s a cubic 
foot. Medium lumber is in regular demand at 3s to 4s; culls 
are inquired for at 2s to 2s 6d. Quartered oak has a slightly 
downward tendency and we now quote 2s 9d to 4s 3d a cubic 
foot. Plain oak is low in stock and firmer in value at 1s 9d 
to 2s 6d. Poplar lumber is in steady demand at 1s 9d to 
2s 9d a cubic foot. Poplar logs are seldom asked for and 
should not be shipped. American satin walnut is in regular 
demand at 2s to 2s 3d a cubic foot. 


ALFRED DoBEeLi & Co., Liverpool.—Several large parcels of 
hewn pitch pine have arrived from the United States, the 
bulk of which goes directly into consumption. Values are 
very firm. The import of sawn pitch pine has been heavy, 
but there has also been a large consumption and prices are 
fairly steady. Two cargoes of boards and several small par- 
cels have arrived on contract, but are going into consumption 
at high figures. The stock of oak logs is ample. Oak wagon 
planks have arrived freely, demand is steady and prices con- 
tinue firm. In oak coffin planks the arrivals continue exces- 
sive and prices are lower and shipments should be suspended 
for the present. Best quality walnut logs are in request, 
but medium and poor wood have been oversupplied and prices 
are easier. Walnut planks and boards of good quality are in 
request. The demand for poplar logs is dull and prices rule 
low. Poplar planks are not wanted at present. Poplar 
boards continue in fair demand, but business is mainly con- 
fined to consignments, shippers’ contracting prices being 
beyond buyers’ ideas. The stock of Oregon pine is quite 
exhausted. 

FARNWORTH & JARDINE, Liverpool.—There is little im- 
provement in the demand for United States oak logs. Prices 
rule low and stocks are sufficient. Oak planks have again ar- 
rived in large quantities, but there is a steady demand, and 
the recent improvement in value has been maintained for 
first-class plank. Stocks, however, are large. The total stock 
amounts to 341,000 cubic feet. Hickory is in fair request, 
but prices are easier. Poplar logs are In dull demand, prices 
low and stocks are sufficient. Poplar planks and boards are 
in steady demand, with little change in value to report. The 


excess of the demand, It is recommended that shipments of 
hickory logs be not resumed until autumn. The demand for 
plain oak boards is quiet. Quartered oak boards and strips 
have come to hand in considerable quantities and have met 
with fair sale. There has been a slightly increased move- 
ment of oak logs, of which the import was moderate. In 
pitch pine there has been a fair import of hewn wood, most 
of which is in process of delivery, and prices are firm. Sawn 
wood has arrived freely, but there has also been a large con- 
sumptionfi and the stock remains moderate. Pitch pine 
planks and boards continue in good demand. The demand 
for poplar logs and lumber continues fair, but too many 
boards are being sent forward on consignment. 





MEETING OF THE ONTARIO LUMBERMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 


Toronto, OnT., June 16.—The annual meeting of the 
Ontario Lumbermen’s Association was held at the Board 
of Trade rooms, Toronto, on Friday, June 15. The 
attendance was large and representative and the Cana- 
dian lumber situation was fully discussed. 

The following facts were ascertained, which will be of 
interest to American lumbermen: The cut of white and 
red pine on the Georgian bay streams in the district from 
Sault Ste. Marie to Midland, including tle entire Algoma 
and Parry sound district and all the streams tributary in 
Canada to Lake Huron waters, was for the season of 
1899-1900 470,000,000 feet. This amount falls con- 
siderably short of the quantity annually cut for export 
to American mills and for the supply of Canadian mills 
in the years after the export duty was removed in 1891 
and before the passage of the Ontario log export embargo 
act in 1898. About 125,000,000 feet of the stock put in 
on the Georgian bay waters last winter is hung up and 
there is little prospect of the great bulk of this reaching 
the saw mills the present season. 

The amount of dry lumber now on hand and not sold 
for export to Great Britain at Georgian bay points and 
railway mills between Toronto and North bay is esti- 
mated at 12,000,000 feet. This estimate includes the 
mills at John’s island, Cutler, Spanish river and other 
points on the north shore. Last year on June 15 the 
amount of dry lumber held in the same district was esti- 
mated at 225,000,000 feet. 

The English demand for red or norway pine is active 
and prices are higher than ever before. Nearly all 
parties having red pine have contracted their entire 
cut to English buyers f. o. b. cars at Midland, Waubau- 
shene, Collingwood, Penetanguishene and other railroad 
points at prices considerably higher than could be real- 
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Ontario. 


Presden—A lumber yard has been opened here by John 


Gordon, 


arrive in considerable quantities, principally on contract. 
There is a satisfactory inquiry for prime boards and 
planks of good specifications. In black walnut medium to 
large sizes continue in good demand at satisfactory —~ 
Low grade is not wanted. Black walnut lumber is also in 


market for lumber as soon as peace is restored. So far 
as the American market is concerned, it is not expected 
that any active demand will spring up this year, what- | 
ever the next may see, 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





A Tendency for the Better at St. Louis — Optimistic Opinions at Kansas City — Bright Crop 
Outlook in the Southwest —- Extension of the Gulf & Ship Island Road — Another 
Large Timber Land Deal—Condition of the Cypress Industry—Mobile Matters. 





THE SITUATION AT ST. LOUIS. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., June 20.—The change in the business 
situation has been slight during the past week, but the 
tendency has been toward improvement in all lines with 
which lumber has to do. The movement of lumber into 
the city was lighter than during the preceding week, 
undoubtedly caused by the extremely wet weather in the 
southern country, but the movement out of the city 
toward the consuming country in all directions shows a 
healthy increase. Those who do not claim to have made 
heavy shipments during the week say they note an 
encouraging improvement in the tone of the market. 
For several weeks the mails of the local wholesalers 
have been made up almost entirely of inquiries. This 
was encouraging, as it showed that there was a desire 
to buy, but that the majority of the people were afraid 
to venture into the field. These inquiries are gradually 
developing into orders, and it is undoubtedly an evi- 
dence that there is a growing confidence in the situation. 
A yellow pine wholesaler said today that it is his belief 
that now is the time to buy lumber and that a number 
of large buyers are beginning to see it. He claims that 
the bottom has been reached so far as prices are con- 
cerned and that the next change in values will be of an 
upward tendency. ; 

The receipts of this market during the past week 
aggregated, from all sources, 21,362,000 feet, which is a 
decrease when comparison is made with the preceding 
week. The shipments were 15,304,000 feet, which is an 
increase. 

Complaint from the southern country seems to be 
general at the weather conditions. The hardwood people 
especially are kicking, for they depend more upon log- 
ging by wagon than the yellow pine and cypress people 
and a great many mills have been compelled to close 
down until things dry out to some extent. Conflicting 
reports are coming in as to (he damage done to crops 
by the rains, for it has been pretty wet throughout 
southern Illinois and a large portion of Missouri. 

Yellow pine is undoubtedly improving. None of the 
local wholesalers report other than that they are having 
a gradual increase in their trade and that the prospects 
seem brighter than they have been for some time. The 
local people still believe that there will be an early 
opening of the fall trade and that there will be a tre- 
mendous volume of business. They point to the tremen- 
dous crops and the every evidence of prosperity among the 
farmers and also to the retail stock conditions through- 
out the country. They also think that the difficulty 
of moving stock because of a car shortage promises to 
be a more important factor in the situation than ever 
before and that the scarcity of stock in the northern 
country during the fall will be serious. A very few 
people are putting themselves in better shape, but it is 
the present policy of the retailers to delay buying until 
the upward trend of prices begins. 

The labor troubles still delay building in the majority 
of the northern cities, and the situation has not improved 
during the week. Anticipating a settlement of the 
troubles in the near future, a number of bills for large 
buildings to be erected in different parts of the country 
have been awarded to local people during the week, 
which tends to show that there is a prevailing feeling 
that the end of the troubles is near. The local situa- 
tion does not bear out this opinion, for the carpenters 
and contractors are fully as far apart as they have been 
at any time since the strike was ordered. 

With reference to hardwoods there is little that is new 
to be said. The general talk around town is to the effect 
that conditions have improved to some extent of late and 
that there is more lumber changing hands than at any 
time during the past month. The movement of stock on 
old contracts continues heavy, but there are not many 
new sales being made in this market except of stock 
that is especially desirable. The local factories reflect 
the conditions which prevail in the country and, the 
same as there, the tendency is to buy only what is abso- 
lutely needed. The local yards have an increasing stock 
of green lumber, but there is little dry lumber on hand. 

C. Marbes, of the Eau Claire-St. Louis Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned from a trip to the mills of the com- 
pany at Monroe, La. 

A. C. Ramsey, of the Geo. W. Miles Timber & Lumber 
Company, reports the sale of 300,000 feet of bill stuff 
for the Pan-American exposition, at Buffalo. 

J. C. McLachlin, of the Big Four Lumber Company, 
has returned from a trip to the several mills of his 
company and reports that a generally better condition 
prevails than at this end of the line. Orders received 
are on a more satisfactory basis than those being booked 
by salesmen and there is a fair volume. 

A. R. Stevens, who is well ‘known to the hardwood 
trade, is now the representative of the Thomas & 
Proetz Lumber Company in the northern country. 

F. H. Smith, the newly elected president of the Creel- 
man Export Lumber Company, is in Mobile on business 
connected with that company. 

W. R. Barksdale, a hardwood wholesaler of Memphis, 
with mills at Barksdale, Miss., was in the city last week 
and reported that heavy and continued rains were 
seriously interfering with operations in all of the south- 


ern country. A number of the mills have been unable 
to run for two weeks. 

W. L. Goodnow, who manages the traffic department 
of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
states that a new rate book is in process of printing 
which will be issued by the end of this week. This rate 
book is a particularly complete affair and is a wonderful 
labor saver. 

P. Vredenburg, jr., of Springfield, Ill., and C. C. 
Henderson, of Ruston, La., were recent visitors to the 
city. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 19.—Many of the retail 
dealers of the southwest and practically all of the 
wholesale lumbermen of Kansas City are now very opti- 
mistic in regard to trade prospects, and are talking 
big demand and higher prices for lumber in the near 
future. Orders, which were  provokingly slow last 
month, are now coming in with considerable freedom, 
and a number of the yellow pine concerns here have 
secured more business already in June than they 
received during all of May. Mills which were clamor- 
ing for orders two weeks ago, are no longer complain- 
ing, and the inquiries that are coming in from day 
to day indicates that the dealers all over this terri- 
tory are getting ready to place orders for stock for 
fall trade. 

The bounteous way in which nature has dealt with 
the great southwest this year shines out in bright con- 
trast as compared with reports from the middle west and 
the north, where unfavorable conditions have blighted 
the crops which earlier in the year promised heavy 
yields. The good crops of this year, coming on top 
of the prosperity of 1898 and 1899, will place nearly 
if not all of our farmers beyond any semblance of pov- 
erty, and will place the most of them in a position 
where they can buy whatever they want and pay the 
cash for it. It is conditions of this kind that make 
the lumber dealers feel glad, and in spite of the com- 
ing presidential campaign, which will be waged with 
great bitterness in this fighting ground of the coun- 
try during the next few months, the lumbermen of this 
section say that trade cannot be otherwise than good. 
Take the territory directly and indirectly tributary 
to Kansas City, and you have the most prosperous sec- 
tion of the whole country this year. Indian Territory 
is developing fast and there is now a. heavy call for 
lumber, where a few years ago, no one paid any atten- 
tion to this part of our territory. Kansas is harvesting 
the largest wheat crop she ever had and the yield is 
coming out even better than expected. Oklahoma has 
about finished gathering a record-breaking crop, of which 
Kay county alone has about 6,000,000 bushels. Nebraska 
is getting ready to take care of one of the finest crops 
she ever had, in most localities, and the wheat crop 
of Missouri is large in proportion to the acreage. Other 
crops are progressing finely and there is every reason 
to believe that in the above named states corn, oats 
and other grain will yield big crops. Texas has heavy 
crops of everything, and will consume a large amount 
of lumber during the balance of the year. In this vast 
territory yellow pine is used to a greater extent than 
all other kinds of lumber combined, and if the con- 
sumption of lumber is anywhere near as heavy during 
the fall as it should be under existing circumstances, 
it will be a hard matter for the manufacturers to ship 
out yellow pine lumber fast enough to supply the 
demand. 

The manufacturers are already beginning to worry 
over the prospective car famine, which is bound to 
be at hand in the near future. The immense wheat 
crop of this section is beginning to move and already 
many cars are being withdrawn from service and are 
being placed on the side tracks through Kansas and 
Oklahoma. The big cotton crop will drain the roads 
for cars during the fall, and between king wheat and 
king cotton the poor mill men will find it a hard mat- 
ter to get even half as many cars as they would like 
to have during the fall rush. It is predicted that by 
the middle of July the car shortage will be felt enough 
to delay shipments and from that time on the trouble 
will set in in earnest. A number of large retail buy- 
ers share the apprehensions of the manufacturers and 
are laying in large stocks against the strong probability 
of very slow shipments within sixty days or so. It is 
expected that cars will be harder to get this fall than 
they were last year, and every dealer knows how badly 
orders were tied up then on account of the car scarcity. 

8S. H. Bowman, of Minneapolis, is here today on his 
way home from a trip of two weeks spent in Louisiana. 
Mr. Bowman was looking for yellow pine timber and 
while south bought a fine tract in Sabine parish on 
the line of the Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf railroad. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Norton returned home from their 
wedding trip on Monday of this week. They spent the 
most of their time at Chicago; having.abandoned their 
trip on the lakes on account of cold weather. They will 
be at home to their friends after this week at 3022 East 
Seventh street, this city. 

R, A, Long left Kansas City a few days ago for a 








trip south. His many yellow pine interests compel him 
to be at the various mills of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company a good portion of his time, and he will be 
away from the city on his present trip until about 
July 1. 

W. R. Pickering left here today for a ten days’ trip 
to the plant of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, 
at Pickering, La, 





IN THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Orveans, La., June 18.—The news of the sale 
of a large tract of Mississippi timber lands comes from 
Vicksburg. These lands were all located in the south- 
ern part of Issaquena county, and the deal was closed 
on June 15 by Aden and Johnson, who engineered and 
closed a deal involving another large tract of land 
in the same county a few weeks ago. In both instances 
the purchasers were Lyon, Gary & Co., of Chicago, and 
on both occasions the consideration was cash. In all 
about 200,000 acres of the timbered lands of Issaquena 
and Sharkey counties have been sold to northern men 
within the past thirty days. The firm of George ', 
Houston & Co., bought about 150,000 acres as already 
noted in the Lumberman, and Lyon, Gary & Co. 50,000 
acres. The people of Vicksburg are greatly interested 
in both transactions as it is said that the timber will 
be worked up. 

C. Howard Wilson, the freight claim agent of the Gulf 
& Ship Island railroad, was in New Orleans last week 
and brought news of great moment to the holders of 
timbered interests along the line. He said that the 
Gulf & Ship Island road will be completed to Jackson, 
Miss., within the next thirty days, and close traffic rela- 
tions will at once be opened with the Illinois Central, 
A joint agency will be established there and with deep 
water at Gulfport there will be great doings in the 
lumber export trade. R. Cronan, of St. Louis, who 
is connected with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, 
a concern which is largely interested along the Gulf & 
Ship Island line, came to New Orleans with Mr. Wil- 
son. C. I. Millard, president of the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Company, was also in the city at about the 
same time that the railroad man and Mr. Cronan regis- 
tered. He was accompanied by J. Ramsay, who handles 
the lumber business of the Pullman Palace Car Com- 
pany, and D. L. Gillespie, of Pittsburg, of the new 
Nicholson, Miss., concern. 

Two German importers who have been buying largely 
of southern pine, reached New Orleans last week and 
are still in New Orleans winding up the loose ends 
of the big deals which they have put through. Only 
one of the gentlemen homes in Germany, Kar! Foreh- 
heimer, of Frankfort-on-the-Main. The other, Fred 
Zupke, is making his headquarters in Memphis, where’ 
he is the American representative of Hugo Forchheimer. 
Mr. Forchheimer says that they bought 500,000 feet of 
lumber on the Gulf & Ship Island road alone and that 
they are after just as much more as they can get. The 
stock they secured will be sent around to the New Orleans 
& North Eastern road, and all their shipments will be 
made through this port. 

Dr. Marco A. Soto, who was president of Honduras 
from 1876 to 1883, has obtained a concession for the 
building of a railroad from the port of Truxillo, on the 
north coast, to the town of Olanchito, in the interior. 
The road will run through the valley of the Aguan river, 
half of which distance is perfectly level, so that the 
construction of the line will be comparatively easy. 
The road will be 120 miles long and will pass through 
a country abounding in cedar, mahogany, sapadilla and 
ebony. When the road is opened much of this lumber 
will, in the course of trade, find its way to New Orleans. 

The Boston Lumber Company, Limited, has just been 
organized with its domicile at Alexandria, this state. 
The capital stock of the company is fixed at $40,000, 
divided into 400 shares of $100 each. The company 
will operate a sawmill and conduct a general wholesale 
and retail lumber business at Selma, Grant parish. 
The stockholders of the company are: W. W. Sanders, 
George S. Lacey, W. D. Sanders, W. S. Lacey and J. 
H. Smelser, with W. W. Sanders as president, George 
S. Lacey, vice president, and J. H. Smelser, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The very latest strike news from Moss Point is 1 
the effect that the end is rapidly drawing near and 
that the honors are all with the mill owners. Indeed 
the backbone of the strike already seems to be broken. 
The work of recruiting laborers has been going on slowly 
but surely. The last mill to start was the L. N. 
Dantzler “old mill,” which was started to work yee 
terday with a full crew and which is running fu 
time. This was one of the very first mills to shut down 
on account of the strike. ; 

New Orleans is becoming a favored spot with the 
Mexican government as a ship building center. They 
have had a number of crafts constructed here and now 
an Algiers ship yard is at work on several more. 

The New Orleans Exporter’s Association is now : 
actuality and bids fair to soon become a factor ° 
importance trom the standpoint of international trade. 
The constitution and by laws were adopted at a meet: 
ing held in the offices of Lucas E. Moore & Co. Now 
all that remains is to secure a charter and work ~“ 
this line is being pushed with earnestness. Once the 
charter is secured it is the intention of the association 
to establish an exporter’s exchange. This project ved 
discussed after the election of officers had been dispo . 
of and every man present was in favor of it. It . 
the idea of the gentlemen composing the organizalies 
that an exchange would be of the greatest benefit : 
the exporters of New Orleans. All of the other & 
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changes have definite purposes and none of them safe- 
yuard the interests of the exporters in the manner which 
would be made possible by an institution such as is con- 
templated. 

At the meeting called for the election of officers the 
following gentlemen were present: W. A. Powell, of 
the Sutherland-Innes Company, L. Herzog, M. Gener- 
elly, August Schut, J. F. Lafont, A. T. Gomilla, W. 
Pp. Kamps, D. T. Rees, Simon Steinhardt, C. A. Rumpf 
and E. B. Williams. There were no nominating speeches, 
it being determined that every member write his choice 
on a slip of paper and hand it to the tellers who were 
appointed for the occasion. Strange to say the ballots 
were all the same way, the choice of the meeting 
falling unanimously upon the following officers: 
vice-president, Simon Steinhardt, Steinhardt & Co.; sec- 
retary, W. K, Knox, Lucas E, Moore & Co. 

The following executive committee was selected: J. F. 
Lafont, L. Herzog, D. T. Rees, August Schut, C. B. Fox 
and C. A. Rumpf. This committee will name the various 
working committees at a meeting to be held in a few 
days. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ABOUT CYPRESS, 


New Orteans, La., June 18.—I called today on C. 
McDowell, manager of the Southern Cypress Company, 
Ltd., the company which handles the product of eight 
of the leading red cypress mills in this state, with the 
view of learning what the present condition of the 
cypress trade is. I found that a good business is being 
done, with sales up to the capacity of the mills, so that 
there is no increase in the stock on hand which is and 
has been for some time at the lowest point known since 
cypress came to be a commodity of importance. There 
is no decline in the prices but the market is steady and 
taking all that is available for shipment readily at $1.75 
more a thousand than at this time last year. There has 
been no cutting of prices since January. The company 
generally is having more trouble in filling orders than 
in securing them. 

I find that the cypress men are well pleased with the 
prospects for future business and are rather hoping for 
a lull in the demand during the next few weeks so that 
they will be able to get a little dry stock in their yards. 
Really, the most serious phase of the situation for the 
cypress men is the lack of air-dried stock, It is so marked 
that they have been shipping kiln-dried stuff for several 
months past and while air drying of cypress has been 
brought to a fine point, and kiln-dried is possibly just 
as good as the air-dried, a certain prestige attaches to 
air-dried stock. Consequently they do not like to ship 
kiln-dried stock. But perhaps it is a good thing that 
they are obliged to do it at this time, for it will tend 
to remove the prejudice against kiln-dried cypress, which 
at one time was well founded. Wonderful improvements 
have been made in this direction in the last few years. 

The cypress situation is the best that I have seen 
in any wood. One of the remarkable features of it is 
the wide distribution of cypress. The makeup of the 
orders shows that it is being used both east and west 
in the north as a yard stock, though still its chief 
demand is as a factory lumber. The local demand, fur- 
theremore, is excellent. 

The south generally is prosperous and those more 
familiar with the general situation than I am say that 
its demands for building material at the present time 
are larger than ever before known. This is helping out 
not only the cypress men but the yellow pine people 
as well. The plantation demand for cypress in this 
state is something phenomenal and various railroad 
projects through the plantation districts which have 
hitherto been without rail facilities promise to use a 
great deal of cypress in the near future. 

I learn that the Ruddock Cypress Company is 
making quite extensive repairs in its mill at Rud- 
dock, putting in new boilers, engines, ete. This concern 
18 not connected with the Southern Cypress Company, 
Limited, but with its two plants at Ruddock and New 
Orleans, is in the market in great shape with a heavy 
and high class output. 











AMONG THE CALCASIEU MILLS, 


Westiake, La., June 18.—The opinion among local 
mill men is that a few weeks will show a decided 
improvement in the demand for dry stocks. Conditions 
are very favorable for a large consumption of lumber 
throughout the territory supplied from this section. 
Especially bright are reports from Texas, where abund- 
ant wheat and other crops are assured. Traveling men 
report low stocks at all the yards visited. Inquiries 
show that dealers contemplate stocking up, and while 
the amount of business looked for is not as large as 
could be wished, still the planers are getting enough 
Work to make steady time. Were the mills and planers 
rushed with work as at this time a year ago, the man- 
agers would ba decidedly embarrassed for labor. The 
Tice and other industries springing up in this state are 
absorbing a great many of the men who formerly earned 
their living in the lumber mills. 


Saw bills are as much in demand as ever. 


almost ever In fact, 


pe y car shipped contained one or two items 
: stuff that has to be sawed to fill out. The call for 
a stringers, caps, ete., as well as shop material, con- 
mues active, and there is a growing belief among mill 
men that they are not getting as much for this class 
of stock as the trade justifies. Export material is in 
good demand, and most of the mills have orders on file 
for that class of stock. 

. : shingles there is not much to be said. Only one 
Plant is in operation here, and that scarcely supplies 


the local trade. Several of the lumber firms here who 


have always carried a stock for the accommodation of . 


their customers, have to secure their supplies from New 
Iberia and Pattersonville, La. 

The recent act of congress regulating the handling 
of timber in navigable streams will not affect loggers 
on the Caleasieu. While the logs are run down in sack 
booms, they are always in charge of a tug boat and the 
current seldom gets swift enough to obstruct naviga- 
tion by causing a jam. 

The water hyacinth pest is again becoming trouble- 
some, and is causing much expense and extra labor in 
sorting logs in the mill booms. The mill men are pre- 
paring to corrall the weeds and tow them down to salt 
water, which js sure death to the pests. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLe, ALA., June 19.—The exports from this port 
for the past week have been 4,342,132 feet and this 
week the amount will be larger if the weather continues 
to improve. There is a fleet of vessels in port consisting 
of six steamships, twelve barks and five schooners with 
quite a large list due to arrive. 

We learn from private sources that money matters 
are not in a satisfactory condition on the continent, and 
that sawn timber is off 6s a load (600 superficial feet) 
but with freights advancing there is no immediate dan- 
ger of aslump. The timber market is firm at 154 cents, 

Never before in the history of the lumber business 
have the mill men contended with so much rain. The 
Pascagoula river is on a rampage again and the little 
town of Merrill, Miss., is threatened with another over- 
flow. Dixon & Mallett’s mill at that place is shut down 
on account of the high water. The Alabama and the 
Tombigbee rivers are rising also, and the Creelman 
Export Lumber Company is preparing for ‘another 
freshet. J. P. Schuh, secretary of the company, is now 
up at the mills getting things in order. 

The demand for the better grades of lumber is all 
that could be desired and the mills are several weeks 
behind on this class of stock, while the cheaper grades 
are not moving as fast as desired, consequently the 
Cuban lumber is piling up at the mills. 

The entire plant of I. C. Turner & Co., Mobile, Ala., 
was destroyed by fire last Friday night; loss about 
$30,000, insurance $14,000. The plant was a most com- 
plete sash, door and blimd factory. Mr. Turner will 
rebuild at once. 

The Southern Log Cart & Supply Company lost its 
warehouse by the same fire and sustained considerable 
loss. 

The supply of logs on the market is ample for the 
steady running of the mills. They are now quoted at 
$7.50 a thousand. 

The total shipments of lumber from this port since 
September 1 have amounted to 125,152,885 superficial 
feet. 

Wilhelm Werhahn, of Neuss-on-the-Rhine, Germany, 
died two weeks ago. Mr. Werhahn was the wealthiest 
and the largest importer in Germany. He was well 
known to the American export trade, especially along 
the gulf coast. 

The export of wood goods from Pensacola, Fla., for 
the past week amounted to 7,132,393 feet of lumber and 
timber; 14,000 feet of poplar, 29,833 staves and 19,000 
shingles. The aggregate tonnage amounting to 13,153. 





SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The Hoyt & Woodin Manufacturing Company, of 
Minter City, Miss., is pushing work on a new saw mill 
to cut 60,000 feet of lumber a day. The mill will be 
ready for operation about October 1. The company will 
make a specialty of quarter-sawed oak, but will also 
cut considerable cottonwood and other hardwoods. The 
plant is modern and up to date in every particular, the 
machinery being furnished by the Edward P. Allis Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, and including everything for work- 
ing up the whole tree. Both the Yazoo Valley railroad 
and the Quiver river will be used to convey logs to the 
mill from the woods, for the concern will cut its own 
timber. The officers of the company are J. F. Hoyt, 
president; W. H. Woodin, vice-president; W. H. Martz, 
general manager, and F. H. Woodin, general superin- 
tendent. All of these gentlemen are from the east. 

The Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company, which some 
time since applied to’ the division of forestry for a 
detailed working plan for a tract of 85,000 acres of 
short leaf pine lands in Arkansas, has received a favor- 
able report and has entered into a contract undertaking 
to pay the expenses of experts of the division in the 
work of preparing the detailed working plan. 

The Kansas City & Southern Lumber Company, of 
Springfield, Mo., has been awarded the contract for over 
2,000,000 feet of oak and yellow pine lumber to be used 
for the government locks on the White river. Delivery 
is to be made in one year, 


It is said that there are not many really desirable 
timber tracts of good size remaining unsold along the 
Gulf & Ship Island railroad in Mississippi. A sub- 
scriber to the Lumberman, however, writes that he has 
a tract of 2,500 acres of first class timber land that he 
wishes to dispose of, and parties interested can obtain 
particulars by addressing the editor. 

E. E. Barthell, of Nashville, Tenn., has bought on 
account of Thomas R, Lyon, of Chicago, 3,500 acres of 
land in Issaquena county, Mississippi, and is closing 
for 17,500 acres more, the total consideration being 
$65,000. Negotiations are also stated to be pending 
for 143,000 acres in another southern state at $3 an 
acre. 


Obituary. 


William H. Hunt. 

William H. Hurt died June 25 at his home in Dallas, 
Tex., aged 41 years. Mr. Hurt was a man who was 
popular not only in business circles but with all whom 
he became associated with. He was born in Springfield, 
Tenn., and for the last fourteen years had resided in 
Texas. When he moved to Texas he was first employed 
as a grocery clerk for a few years and then entered 
the lumber yard of Cook & Holman. In January, 1893, 
he bought out Mr. Cook’s interest in the business and 
the firm name was changed to Holman & Hurt. Mr. 
Hurt was a nephew of M. T. Jones, of the M. T. Jones 
Lumber Company. He was unmarried and a sister and 
his widowed mother survive him. 








Robert Small. 

Robert Small died at Cheboygan, Mich., on Tuesday 
last from the results of an operation for appendicitis. 
He was taken ill at his lumber camp in the vicinity of 
Onaway, where he has been operating extensively several 
years, his camps being located on the Cleveland branch 
of the Detroit & Mackinac railroad. Mr. Small was 
born at Hanover, Ont., thirty-nine years ago, had been 
engaged in lumbering at Cheboygan ten years, and was 
esteemed as one of the energetic business men of that 
place. 





Edward L. Clapp. 

Edward L. Clapp died recently at Evans Lake, Mich., 
aged 63. From 1878 to 1888 he was secretary of the 
Chicago Lumbering Company, Manistique, and was 
largely responsible for that company’s financial success. 
He retired from business ten years ago and engaged in 
farming. ; 





Calvin Colton. 

Calvin Colton died recently at Syracuse, N. Y., aged 
87. From 1840 he was in the lumber business under the 
firm names of Gifford & Colton and Colton & Baker, 
retiring from business in 1863. 





Herbert Smalley. 

Herbert Smalley died recently in the black swamp 
region of South Carolina, aged 36. He was formerly 
in the lumber business in Detroit, Mich., and served one 
term as Michigan state senator. He went south three 
years ago as superintendent for the Santee River Cypress 
Company at Stateburg, 8S. C., but succumbed to the 
climate. 





Dudley J. Spaulding. 

Dudley J. Spaulding, a prominent pioneer lumberman 
of Black River Falls, Wis., died recently, aged 66. Mr. 
Spaulding had spent much of his_time of late in the 
south, where about five years ago he acquired some 
extensive interests. 





CASUALTIES. 





Alabama. 
Mobile—F. C. Turner & Co. recently lost their sash and 
door factory by fire. Loss, $30,000; insurance, $14,000. 


Indiana. 

Brazil—The planing mill operated by John Rumple was 
demolished on June 12 by the explosion of the boiler. Mr. 
Rumple was killed 

Rockport—The box factory and saw mill of the Rockport 
Box Manufacturing Company has been destroyed by fire. 
Loss, $26,000; insurance, $16,000. 

Kentucky. 

Ashland—The H. Herrmann Lumber Company’s saw mill 
was totally destroyed by fire recently, together with over 
50,000 feet of fine walnut and cedar timber. Loss, $15,000. 
The fire is supposed to be of incendiary origin. 

Michigan. 

Atkinson—The planing mill of the Metropolitan Lumber 
Company has been destroyed by fire. Loss, $15,000; insur- 
ance, $10,000. 

Big Rapids—The Big Rapids Door & Blind Manufacturi 
Company has lost its dry kilns, store house, boiler house an 
a dwelling by fire. Loss, $30,000. 

Oskar—Oscar Eliason’s mill was destroyed recently by fire. 
Also his stock of sawn lumber. Loss, $8,000. Uninsured. 

Ohio. 

Tiffin—tThe Tiffin Bent Wood & Lumber Company's plant 
was destroyed by fire recently. Loss about $80,000; insur- 
ance, $36,000. 

Oregon. 

Portland—The warehouse and dry kiln of the South Port- 
land Planing Mill Company was destroyed by fire June 5. 
Loss about $4,500; insurance, $3,500. 

Pennsylvania. 

Paoli—Dewees & Bracken recently lost their sash factory 
and lumber yard by a fire, supposed to be of incendiary 
origin. The loss is about $20,000. 

Shamokin-——M. H. Kulp & Co. have lost their saw mill by 
fire. Loss, $15,000. 

Wisconsin. 

Antigo—The entire plant of the Antigo Hub & Manufac- 
turing Company has been burned. Loss, $20,000; well 
insured. 

Rhinelander—Lumber valued at $15,000 was burned re- 
cently in the yards of John Godkin. Fully insured. 

Manitoba. 

Brandon—tThe planing mill of Hughes & Long has been 
destroyed by fire, together with a large stock of lumber. The 
warehouse and stock of the Cockshutt Plow Company was 
also destroyed. Total loss about $15,000. 

Ontario. 

Clifford—The mill of Dance & Rainey has been destroyed 

by fire. Loss, $3,000; insurance, $1,000. 
Nova Scotia. 

Kingsville—The large saw mill of Stetson, Cutler & Co. 
caught fire from an overheated journal and was totally 
res. Insurance about $15,000, which will cover the 
oss. 
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IN THE HARDWOOD INDUSTRY. 





Memphis Reports a Decided Improvement in Quartered Oak and Ash—Plenty of Logs Reach 
Nashville—General Acceptance of National Inspection System— Activity in the 
Eastern Tennessee Hardwood District— Reports From Mill Men. 





AMONG THE MEMPHIS MILL PEN. 


Mempuis, TENN., June 20.—All the Memphis lumber 
dealers are wearing a pleasanter smile just now than 
they have been wearing for some weeks, and the good 
effects of more frequent inquiries are being generally 
felt throughout the district, having already reached the 
more remote mills and the interior concentrating points. 

The greatest dullness which has been noted during the 
period of depression through which the market has been 
passing has been in quartered oak and ash, but now the 
wholesale men say that they receive as many inquiries 
for these two kinds of lumber almost as for all the 
others which are handled on this market. They attribute 
the change in condition to the fact that the manufac- 
turers who consume the lumber were not in such a good 
shape as to stocks as they thought, and also to the fact 
that the mill men and the wholesalers were in a better 
condition to withstand an inroad from the bears than 
had been anticipated by those who have so assiduously 
attempted to reduce prices, 

R. J. Darnell, one of the largest, and by the way one 
of the best posted of the Memphis mill men, says that 
there really never was the occasion, in his opinion, for 
the talk about an “ease off” in prices that some of the 
lumber buyers urged was imminent or in operation. 
He says that none of the furniture factories had been 
able to buy heavy stocks ahead and that the general 
wave of prosperity did not last long enough for them 
to catch up with their orders and at the same time 
overstock themselves. The result is, in his opinion, that 
they now will have to get on the market and buy their 
lumber as best they can, and he also thinks that the 
mills and the wholesalers acted wisely in declining to 
allow their stuff to go for a song. 

Trading in cottonwood and gum is still brisk, and 
R, T. Cooper is authority for the statement that last 
week his company sent forward fifty cars of the former 
at as good a price as he has ever been paid for that 
class of lumber. From every standpoint it is believed 
that this will be by far a better month than had been 
expected and the lumbermen and the mill men with 
one accord say they are glad they stood firm and held 
out against the attempts to break down prices. They 
are going to remain in the same position throughout the 
summer, too, and it is their idea that what little of 
dullness that was felt early last week will rapidly dis- 
appear and that everything will get better and better 
each week during the rest of the season. 

Last Wednesday the Southern Tight Barrel & Stave 
Makers’ Association concluded its semi-annual meeting 
here at the Peabody hotel, President W. M. Kennedy, 
of Wynne, Ark., presiding. The meeting was not char- 
acterized by that harmony which has usually been 
known by the members of the association and about ten 
firms, it is said, have withdrawn on account of some 
of the new rules which were made. The stavemakers 
insisted that the coopers should be excluded from the 
executive meetings of the organization upon the ground 
that they could get pointers on the supply which might 
be used to their advantage and against the stavemakers, 
and the matter of ineligibility was also discussed. On 
motion of Walker Wellford, of the Chickasaw Cooperage 
Company, and one of the largest institutions of the 
kind in this section, the coopers were excluded, and he 
of course retired with them. Many think that this 
will not be ultimately good for the association, though 
the stave men say the withdrawal of the coopers will 
strengthen instead of weaken their organization. 

J. W. Thompson, of the J. W. Thompson Lumber 
Company, is in Chicago this week. 

As yet no change in the firm name of Hoshall & Mc- 
Davitt has been made, but it is understood that Mr. 
Hoshall will shortly announce what is to be done. The 
affairs of the old concern have not yet been finally set- 
tled, though it will not take very long for them to be 
arranged so that a new firm can be organized and pro- 
ceed with business. 


ALONG THE CUMBERLAND RIVER. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., June 19.—Mill men have been 
extremely busy the last ten days on the river buying 
and measuring logs, which came to market on the last 
big rise. A great deal of stuff has come in, most of 
which is poplar and of an excellent grade, it is said. 
A lot of contract logs have come down this time. As 
regards prices and conditions generally there is a sere- 
nity in the market. Nashville lumbermen are all strong, 
financially speaking, and are not affected by a flurry in 
prices. They have nerve, too, and usually follow their 
conservative judgment and refuse to be guided by a 
temporary derangement of the market. There is no 
cutting of prices locally. Many lumbermen believe that 
prices will be well maintained till fall, when they will 
take a start upward again. Others think the top 
notch has been reached, but no marked changes one 
way or the other are looked for. The volume of the 
lumber business for May in this market exceeded that 
of May last year and also April this year. One firm 
shipped last month thirty more cars than in April, 





_and thirty-two more than it shipped in May, 1899. 


These figures indicate that the lumber business in Nash- 
ville is not on the decline. The business with eastern 


market is said to be picking up. 
oak are still off. 

R. A. Burnett, of Atlanta, representing the National 
Furniture Company, was in the city this week buying 
lumber. 

L. 8. Williams, representing the Mason & Hamlin 
Company, piano and organ manufacturers of Cambridge- 
port, Mass., with headquarters at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
was in the city this week making purchases for his 
concern. Mr. Williams was buying black walnut prin- 
cipally, which he says holds its own in the piano trade. 
His concern is an immense consumer of this wood. He 
speaks encouragingly of trade conditions and says the 
business of his company with foreign countries shows 
a constant increase. 

J. D. Day, of the Foster Lumber Mercantile Agency, 
of Chicago, was in Nashville last week. He says the 
July reference book of his agency will be out on time. 
He succeeded in getting orders from most of the leading 
firms here. He says the lumber business in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and eastern Texas, where he has been work- 
ing for the last two months, is exceptionally good. 

Another industry along the line of the new Tennessee 
Central railway is a spoke and handle factory, which 
is being put up at Cox’s switch, five miles from Cross- 
ville, by L. P. Pennock, of Algood. 

W. 8. Wilson, a yellow pine manufacturer of Albany, 
Ga., was in the city last week, but selling instead of 
buying lumber. Nashville uses a considerable quantity 
of yellow pine. 

K. A. Donnelly, of the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, 
woodworking machinery manufacturers of Cincinnati, 
was in the city this week. He reports his trade good 
and says he does not expect any falling off in sales. 


Prices for quartered 





THE PROGRESS OF NATIONAL INSPECTION. 


M. M. Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., the newly appointed surveyor- 
general of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
informs us that matters are progressing favorably in 
the establishment of the national inspection system and 
that he believes that a good part of the lumber of the 
entire country will be inspected by national inspectors 
at an early date. Recently Mr. Wall went to Traverse 
City, Mich., where he met the members of the Michigan 
Hardwood Lumber Association, whe adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved. That we hereby endorse the inspection rules of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association and the system 
of applying the same to a national lumber inspection bureau, 
as outlined in the plan adopted at the Cincinnati meeting. 

Mr. Wall states that at a recent meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Lumbermen’s Club, at which probably 95 percent 
of all the hardwood firms of that market were repre- 
sented, the following preamble and resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Whereas, The inspection of hardwood lumber hag hereto- 
fore been of an unsatisfactory condition; and 

Whereas, The National Hardwood Lumber Association has 
established a national lumber inspection bureau, with the 
intention to put the inspection on a reliable and substantial 
basis, therefore be it 

Resolved. That the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club does 
hereby endorse the inspection rules of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association and pledges its support to the 
inspection bureau. 

Mr. Wall further states that two inspectors have been 
appointed at Buffalo, two at Chicago, and there are a 
number to be appointed in Michigan at once, also at 
Cincinnati. Mr. Wall remarked with a great deal of 
satisfaction that up to the present time he has not found 
a single business firm not in favor of the system after 
having the matter thoroughly explained. 





EASTERN TENNESSEE HARDWOOD NOTES. 


BROWNSVILLE, TENN., June 20.—Trade in the hard- 
wood district of this portion of Tennessee, the Hatchie 
and Forked river belts, has kept up better in certain 
lines than the most sanguine lumbermen expected, and 
while the dull season is even yet expected it has hardly 
arrived and orders have been fairly good for June. 
The lumbermen here who have mills in Mississippi and 
Arkansas report some damage and inconvenience from 
the very heavy rains that have prevailed almost without 
the least abatement since the eclipse over thie country 
some twenty days ago. The old saying that it would 
rain for fourteen days after an eclipse was doubted 
until that time had passed, but when it still continued 
afterwards, even the old men commenced to talk about 
the “forty days and forty nights” question. Aside from 
a paralyzing effect on the agricultural districts, whereby 
wheat was much damaged and other crops set back, the 
situation in the trio of states, Mississippi, Arkansas 
and Tennessee, particularly in the former, was bad for 
the lumbermen. One firm here which operates in Mis- 
sissippi states that the output was weakened much and 
in several cases hauling in of logs from the interior was 
abandoned. 

The largest order placed here this week was that 
given yesterday by E. H. Warner, of St. Louis, Mo., to 
Bomer Bros, for a barge of poplar, 300,000 feet, and 
several carloads of the same stock which runs the order 
to a total of 400,000 feet. Shipment will begin on this 


stock at once from the mills of Bomer Bros. about Red- 
wood, Miss. A smaller order for some 75,000 feet was 
placed with Dickinson’s mill and another with Taylor 
& Baskerville, of Stanton, Tenn., all by the same St, 
Louis firm. Prices on poplar keep up, but oak and 
ash are off. 

Mr. Warner, who placed the order above referred to, 
comes south several times a year and has placed orders 
for over 1,400,000 feet of poplar here within the last 
few weeks. This stock goes by barge to St. Louis and 
is there transferred for the west. He stated to your 
correspondent that the prices on poplar were fully sus- 
tained, but that all other lumber, perhaps without excep. 
tion, was on pretty much of a decline. He anticipated 
that ash would go back this winter, as it is not so 
plentiful as oak, which he thought would not go back 
soon. He stated that the railroad and car material 
orders continued good, 

Enochs Bros., of Fernwood, Miss., shipped several cars 
of long leaf yellow pine here this week for building 
purposes, which are quite flush here. Part of this stock 
will be used in the public school building being erected 
with J. W. Gaddis, of Vincennes, Ind., architect, and 
part will be used on the store building of G. W. Lyle, 
of which Weathers & Weathers, of Memphis, Tenn., are 
the architects, 

L. W. Eader, who runs a door, sash and planing mill 
here, is doing a good business and is turning out a nice 
amount of stock for building purposes. 

Frank P. MeNulty, of Memphis, Tenn., one of the 
southern representatives for Price & Hart, of New York, 
was in Brownsville this week circulating among the 
dealers. 

T. K. Dickinson continues to operate his mill in 
Fayette county, but makes his headquarters here. His 
output is hickory, plain and quarter-sawed red oak, and 
some poplar, walnut and ash. The mill is twelve miles 
west of here on Hatchie river. He has recently made 
some additions there in the nature of new saw rigs and a 
more complete spoke outfit. His shipments go mostly 
to the eastern states. 

The Southern Cooperage Company, which first opened 
up here only a few weeks ago with George T. Nolly, 
president, and O. G. Bomer, secretary, has purchased the 
timber on 11,000 acres of land in Fayette county and 
will remove the plant there at once. Hickory will be 
the principal cut, but there will be also oak and ash, 

B. R. Thompson, of Thompson, Bonnell & Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is expected here next week. The firm has 
a shipping point here with Ed Matthews in charge. 
Oak is shipped in good quantities, 

Gillett Bros., who it was stated in a recent communi- 
cation were intending to go to a point near Texarkana, 
Ark., have now decided to go to Prescott, Ark., about 
forty miles from the last named point. They have pur- 
chased a tract of 3,000 acres there. They will remove 
Monday, June 25. At Prescott they will operate two 
mills, one with a capacity of 20,000 feet and the other 
with a capacity of 10,000 feet per day. They will put 
in a gang edger and trimmer and will work seventy-five 
men, 

At Crossville, this state, L. B. Penock, late of Algood, 
Tenn., is erecting a spoke and handle factory at Cox’s 
switch. Many other saw mills are going up in the same 
territory as a result of the approach of the Tennessee 
Central railroad. 

President F, J. Leland, of the American Handle Fac- 
tory, has been superintending the placing of a handle 
factory to turn out the finished stock at Sparta. This 
plant will employ forty men. 

Several saw mills and stave and handle factories are 
being placed about Mayland, in Cumberland county. 
W. Berry is putting in a stave factory and McElree & 
Jackson, of Knoxville, are placing two saw mills. ; 





STOCKS 50 PERCENT LESS THAN LAST YEAR. 


ALBION, INbD., June 16.—Stocks of hardwood lumber 
at the mills in this vicinity are very light. I do not 
think they are over 50 percent of what they were a year 
ago at this time. There is no dry stock at all worth 
speaking of. Buyers are very active in hunting up the 
stock and shipping it out as fast as it is in condition 
to ship. The output of the mills in this vicinity will 
be much smaller this year than last owing to the unfavor- 
able winter for logging and the bad condition of our 
country roads this summer so far, caused by the many 
heavy rains. Altogether the outlook is not very encour 
aging for this year’s trade. 

Prices remain about the same as they have been for 
the past four months and truly there is not stock 
enough to cause any curtailment in prices here. 

B. E. Crort. 


CONDITIONS AT CAIRO. 

Carro, Int., June 19.—An interview with some of the 
leading mill operators and large dealers here shows that 
nearly all are optimistic regarding the future of hard- 
woods, 

J. H. Elkins, of the Osceola Land & Lumber Company; 
says that more log run cottonwood is sold now than ever 
before. The price January 1 was $15, but it has gone 
off since and was about $11 at mill points on June 1. 
Recent heavy rains lasting two weeks or more have 
lessened production along the river during that period. 
Mr. Elkins thinks that the cottonwood demand will 
increase shortly, and the price with it; and that in any 
event the price will not go lower, being now at the roe 
bottom at which the manufacturer will continue to tur 
out the stock. pee? 

F. E. Creelman, when last seen, was rather pessimistie 
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upon the outlook. A representative of the E. Sond- 
heimer Company, however, who was seen recently while 
out looking for some thick ash, didn’t think that it was 
such a drug on the market as had been reported, and 
was hopeful for the future, though admitting that the 
resent situation was not of the brightest. — 

Dodge & Sundbery state that their cypress is all taken 
for a long time ahead, but their yellow pine is only 
preaking even. They think there is bound to be a good 
pusiness later. They are not looking for business at 

resent yellow pine prices, but are “lying low’ until 
after the proposed yellow pine meeting at St. Louis 
July 2 to fix up prices. 


GOOD STOCKS BUT NO DEPAND. 


CotumBus, Inp., June 16.—We have an accumulation 
of hardwood stock on hand. Demand has been consider- 
ably less than at this time last year and the fact is 
that there seems to be a scarcity of buyers. Prices 
when offered are much below what was offered us last 
year and we have practically quit buying for the pur- 
pose of supplying the market. There is no comparison 
to be made with the trade we had last year. We have 
some excellent stock waiting for the market now, but 
there is no demand for it. HEGE & Co. 








LESS ACTIVITY AMONG BUYERS. 


ANDERSON, IND., June 18.—There has been less activity 
among the hardwood buyers in this vicinity during the 
past month, with a slight tendency to lower prices, 
which we attribute largely to labor troubles in the 
cities. Stocks at the mills, both dry and green, are 
low, with possibly a slight increase over a year ago 
through this section. While not to be found in abund- 
ance, there is more oak manufactured than anything 
else, ash, poplar and other woods being very scarce. 

R. J. WALton & Co. 


PRICES ARE GENERALLY [MAINTAINED. 


Ceres, N. Y., June 18.—In my opinion the stock of 
logs at the mills is larger than for several years past. 
In addition to this there are a large number of small 
mills which located last season when all lumber was in 
such demand at high prices, and these mills are cutting 
hardwoods almost exclusively. ‘The demand, however, 
has been good and prices have generally been maintained 
up to almost the high mark of last year. This has been 
largely due to the fact that no dry stock, even mill culls, 
was left at the mills. There is no doubt that those who 
contracted their stock earlier in the season secured the 
best prices and that the market shows a tendency to a 
decline. There has been quite a demand for elm, birch 
and beech unusual for this section, the latter wood 
having been considered almost worthless. Altogether 
the outlook for the year in hardwoods is good and if 
present prices continue mill men will have no reason 
to complain. F. M. VAN WorMER. 


A COMPLETE STOCK SHEET. 


The monthly stock list of the Kirk-Christy Company, 
hardwood manufacturers and wholesalers of Cleveland, 
Q., has been received. The list includes a large amount 
of stock piled at Cleveland, O., Ironton, O., Wharncliffe, 
W. Va., Buchanan, Mo., Pineville, Ky., and London, Ky., 
and includes complete assortments of plain-sawed and 
quarter-sawed white and red oak, chestnut, hickory, 
basswood, maple and elm, as well as other hardwoods. 
The company states that most of the stock included in 
the list is twelve months or more dry and is therefore 
ready. for immediate shipment. The general offices of 
the company are at 50 and 52 Huron street, Cleveland, 
and its Chicago office is at 355 Dearborn street, in the 
= building, where it is represented by S, P. C. 

ostler. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


MEETING OF EASTERN MANUFACTURERS. 


_ The quarterly meeting of the Eastern Association of 
Sash, Blind & Door Manufacturers was held in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on June 19, with about forty members pres- 
ent. It had been given out that only a committee was to 
meet and that on the 18th, but that was only a small 
part of the program. The committee did its work as 
arranged, which is stated to have been a mere matter of 
detail connected with the business and no report was 
made of it. , 

The Eastern association met at the Iroquois, President 
B. McConnell, of Hornellsville, in the chair, and Secre- 
tary G. W. Dwelle, of Syracuse, taking notes. While 
hone of the proceedings were made public the members 
—_ no especial secret of the drift of them. The time, 

th in and out of regular session, was given as usual 
to a more or less informal discussion of the situation 
= speculation as to the best course to pursue in the 
uture, The members make no secret that they are in 
precisely the same position as the yard dealers. There is 
: fairly good maintenance of prices, but the volume of 
Ptr is not what it ought to be, and there is no hesi- 
ation im saying that the manufacturers do not look for 
ee improvement right away. They do not find that 
sp 18 disposition on the part of any section to cut 
ga and try to get a lead of another'section. ‘The 
- rar was composed principally of manufacturers east 

uffalo, though one Oshkosh concern was represented 

48 usual, ’ 
ae to the future, all are hopeful. There is a feeling 
at the present state of things can be maintained till 

















something better takes its place. The blame for the light 
demand is laid to other building material besides pine 
lumber or finished doors. It is iron, hemlock, spruce and 
lath for instance, as one member of the meeting states it, 
but they are not as much in the way of prosperity as 
they were. All have gone down considerably, hemlock 
being about $14.50 in place of $16, for instance. 

Before the members finally left for home a new body, 
to be known as the Veneered Door Association, was 
organized, with F. T, Nesbit, of New York, president; 
A. 8. Bartlett, of Binghamton, vice-president; and G. W. 
Dwelle, secretary. Mr. Nesbit is manager of the New 
York office of D, M. Nesbit & Co., of Lewisburg, Pa. No 
details of the proceedings were made public, but as a 
reason for the step it is stated that there has never been 
any direct understanding among these manufacturers 
and consequently no uniformity of prices. The effort 
will now be made to bring the east and the west on an 
even sales footing, though it is not supposed that an 
attempt will be made to set up an iron-clad schedule. 
The older association tried that to the end and it now 
contents itself with fixing up a price list that is felt to 
be necessary to good business, but without making an 
attempt to enforce it. 

The manufacturers dispersed with at least the average 
amount of hopefulness. All feel that the worst is over. 


There is a good deal of complaint regarding the vol- 
ume of business in regular stock. Up to a few weeks ago 
most wholesalers had old orders on hand, but these have 
now been pretty well cleaned up and new business is not 
coming in as was looked for at this season. The large 
wholesale factories are pursuing the policy of restricting 
output by running only four days in a week; for this 
reason stocks are not accumulating at manufacturing 
points in a manner that threatens the stability of prices. 
The only thing of which there is much of a surplus is No. 
3 doors. In the domestic trade these are somewhat of a 
weight on the market, but for foreign shipment the de- 
mand for No. 3 doors is not easily supplied. ‘The reason 
for this is that foreign buyers want the through tenon 
doors, while most of the leading factories are now 
equipped for turning out dowel doors. There is no 
quotable change to be noted in wholesale prices, nor is 
any likely to occur this month except that there may be 
a slight advance on eight and twelve light windows. The 
reason why such an advance is looked for is because 
small sizes of window glass are in short supply and 
higher in price. 

* ” 

Ordinarily at this season of the year manufacturers 
and wholesalers of mill work expect to be from two to 
six weeks behind on their orders, but this season they are 
able to take care of business about as rapidly as it comes 
in. When the footings are made up at the end of the 
month the comparison with previous years is not so 
unfavorable as had been anticipated. It is unsatisfac- 
tory to most wholesalers, however, to do business in this 
way, and the fact that there is no quantity of orders 
ahead has led to some uneasiness regarding prices. 
Under such circumstances it is not to be wondered at 
that there is considerable talk of concessions being made 
here and there, but on the whole prices for regular stock 
in small lots are held reasonably close to official dis- 
counts. On special bills the figuring is close, and occa- 
sionally on desirable orders it is stated that some slash- 
ing has been done. Estimates have been coming in a 
little better of late and if this should continue it will 
probably result in stiffening up prices on special bills. 

* * *” 


Not much has been heard of late regarding the scar- 
city of factory plank, though it does not appear that the 
supply in sight is in any better shape than it was last 
spring. The factories are all running light, however, 
and this has relieved the urgency of demand for the time 
being. But the fact must not be lost sight of that last 
year’s cut of factory plank was well cleaned up, leaving 
the principal dependence on the cut of this year. A large 
number of the big mills in the white pine district are 
now shut down for lack of logs and in many localities it 
is stated that the anticipated cut will be reduced from 
25 to 40 percent. That means. there is not likely to be 
much improvement in the factory plank situation, and 
while manufacturers may have sufficient supplies for the 
present and immediate future, if there shall be the antic- 
ipated improvement in trade in the fall factory plank 
will not be going begging. 

ao * 

The attempt to continue the window glass fire until 
June 30 is not meeting with pronounced success. A large 
number of the independent factories went out of blast 
June 15, and the combine factories which are trying to 
remain in operation have difficulty in keeping the men at 
work. It is now estimated that not to exceed 50 percent 
of the combine factory capacity can be operated for the 
balance of the month, and should hot weather prevail the 
percentage will undoubtedly be considerably less. The 
independent concerns which had been holding their glass 
in anticipation of higher prices now find little prospect 
of a material advance, because the next fire will begin on 
September 1. For that reason jobbers have been able to 
pick up considerable glass recently, and as a rule jobbers’ 
stocks are in good shape. The American Window Glass 
Company, it is said, is not accepting new orders, as it 
has plenty on the books to take care of all the glass that 
will be available for shipment during the summer shut- 
down. Jobbers report a continued good inquiry for 


window glass, particulary the smaller sizes. Prices on 
first, second and third bracket glass have advanced 
recently and possibly may go still higher during the next 
two months. Large sizes of glass are moving fairly well, 
pes demand from the western territory. 


there being a 





- Wholesalers of doors and mill work in Chicago report 
no change in conditions heretofore prevailing. The vol- 
ume of business is lighter than had been looked forward 
to at this season, but reports from traveling salesmen 
indicate that retailers’ stocks are low and it is expected 
that the latter part of the year will show better results 
than have the last two months. Since building opera- 
tions in Chicago have been partially resumed the local 
factories are doing more, as they are now able to deliver 
work which had been held back because buildings were 
not in shape to receive it. The probability that a final 
settlement of the labor troubles will be arrived at within 
the next week or two is giving considerable encourage- 
ment to those who make a specialty of local business. 
While the best part of the building season has been lost 
it is the general idea that there will be considerable 
building done in Chicago and suburbs this fall, once 
matters are in shape so that contractors can go ahead 
without fear of interference. The inquiry for estimates 
on special bills from outside points is a little better than 
it was last month, but as compared with last year the 
estimating departments are having an easy time of it. 
* ® * 


There is now quite a seasonable demand from the coun- 
try at Kansas City, Mo. The trade is not unusually 
heavy and the jobbers are able to take care of the busi- 
ness promptly. The inquiry is increasing and the out- 
look for fall trade is exceptionally good. As the demand 
does not become heavy until building starts in earnest 
in the country, the sash and door men in that section do 
not look for any great rush of orders for some weeks 
yet, but they express the opinion that their fall trade 
will be ahead of the average. Prices are well maintained 
and have been firm all through the year, so there is no 
danger of their going off from this time on. The planing 
mills are getting in a good deal of new business since the 
labor troubles were settled, and have a nice lot, of odd 
work on hand which will keep them going for some time. 

* * * 


Generally speaking, the Cincinnati, O., sash and door 
manufacturers are making no bitter complaints over the 
present market conditions. It is true that of late there 
has been a falling off in the demand, but this was to be 
expected. Business is no worse than in previous years, 
and indeed most of the dealers say that this year’s busi- 
ness is better so far than that of last year. What is 
especially gratifying and encouraging is the fact that 
prospects are bright for a boom in the sash and door 
business during the fall months. The J. L. Pease Com- 
pany seems to be doing a very good business at its new 
and large quarters in Avondale. The location is one of 
the best in the city and the loading sheds are not only 
conveniently arranged, but also are so large that almost 
a whole train of cars may be loaded at one time. Mr. 
Pease told your correspondent that trade at the present 
was very good, in spite of a recent slight falling off. He 
finds his trade better than last year and says he there- 
fore has no right to complain. He considers the pros- 
pects for a large fall trade to be very flattering. 


* * + 


The report on finished mill work at Buffalo, N. Y., is 
on a par with practically everything else in that line. 
There is very little change in the conditions and there is 
not likely to be any of account till the hot season is 
over. Mills are running at a moderate rate, with the 
demand for doors decidedly lighter than for anything 
else that is turned out by the factory. There is not so 
much complaint of prices as of tthe amount of orders, 
which is so much smaller than was looked for early in 
the season that some of the manufacturers are taking 
quite a gloomy view of the outlook, though they are all 
doing what they can to bridge the chasm over, as they 
feel that existing conditions cannot last much longer. 
It is generally stated that the mills are standing to- 
gether rather better than they used to, and that as soon 
as the consumer gets ready to pay the prices the mills 
must have to live, there will be an end of the difficulty. 
There is such an effort to get around the use of boxes as 
far as possible that this trade will be smaller than was 
at first figured on. 

* * 

While this is hardly the season for the New York city 
trade to look for any big demand, especially when it is 
known that the volume of building has hardly been what 
it should be, the fact that there is a steady inquiry 
proves particularly satisfactory and encourages manu- 
facturers to believe that there will be a good demand in 
the fall. Considering all things, the way in which prices 
have been adhered to is a matter reflecting much credit 
on the trade. 

+ . * 

The large dealers in Boston, Mass., say that business 
is extremely quiet. They look forward, however, to a 
fairly good fall. There are a good many provisional 
orders afloat, which are waiting for the news from the 
political conventions, which will probably put heart into 
the faint-hearted and stiffen the knees of the real estate 
market. Prices on doors, in carload lots, show no sign 
of receding yet, and manufacturers evidently expect to 
hold to the present discounts for an indefinite time to 
come. 





A significant indication not only as to the growth of 
the lumber business of Washington, but of the general 
demand of the country, which in spite of all opinions 
to the contrary is large, is found in our Seattle (Wash.) 
letter this week. It shows that the rail ——— of 
lumber and timber from the Washington mills during 
the year to June 1 were 83 percent larger than they were 
last year. That the improvement is being pretty well 
maintained into the dull season is indicated by the fact 
that the increase for May was 63 percent. 
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Charles E. Bussel], C. E., of West Superior, Wis., has 
gone to Idaho to report upon timber lands for an eastern 
syndicate. 

A. H. Daugharty, of W. E. Kelley & Co., Chamber 
of Commerce building, this city, went to Oconomowoc, 
Wis., last week and remained over Sunday. 

James N. Holloway, of the Holloway Lumber Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., was in Chicago the first of the 
week and made a pleasant call at the Lumberman office 
on Monday. 

Lee W. Gibson, manager of the Medford Manufactur- 
ing Company, Medford, Wis., was in Chicago Wednes- 
day and Thursday, calling on possible buyers of hem- 
lock lumber. 

Samuel T, Swinford, one of the best known Texas 
lumbermen, has accepted a position as traveling sales- 
man for the Trinity River Lumber Company, with head- 
quarters at Houston. 

M. F. Rittenhouse, of the Rittenhouse & Embree 
Company, this city, has been in the east the past week 
on a business visit, his ultimate destination having 
been New York city. 

A. Krauss, of the Crescent Yellow Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, 820 New York Life building, this city, started 
south on a combined business and pleasure trip last 
week with the intention of making a two weeks’ visit. 
He was accompanied by his wife. 

It is reported that the Superior Lumber Company, 
with yard at the Fullerton avenue bridge, is to be con- 
solidated with the Home Lumber Company, thus elim- 
inating one of the Thad Dean group of yards in this 
city. Homer W. Chandler, manager of the Home Lumber 
Company, will remain in charge of the consolidated 
business. 

W. E. Fall has resigned as vice-president of the 
Schureman-Fall Lumber Company, Houston, Tex., and 
has entered into the commission business upon his own 
account, with headquarters in that city. He was with 
the Cameron company, at Waco, Tex., for a long time 
before locating in Houston, where he has been since 
the early part of 1899. 

J. M. Peck, of Gurney, Wis., secretary of the Gurney 
Land & Lumber Company, the Gurney Refrigerator 
Company, and the Gurney Novelty Company, was in 
Chicago on Wednesday last. The Gurney Land & Lum- 
ber Company operates a saw mill at Gurney, which is 
near Ashland and where about 3,000,000 feet of hemlock 
will be made this year. 

C. L, Barnett, manager for the Anson-Hixon Sash 
& Door Company, at Indianapolis, Ind., was in the city 
this week conferring with Manager J. W. Thompson, who 
came down from Merrill for that purpose. Mr. Barnett 
says the Indianapolis house is doing an increasing busi- 
ness every week and now has a complete stock, so that it 
can promptly take care of any kind of orders. 

George H. Rice, of Green Bay, Wis., was in Chicago 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week. Mr. Rice does 
the planing mill work for the Diamond Match Company 
at Green Bay and also operates a box factory making 
lock corner boxes for the canning trade. In addition 
he manufactures a planer head of his own patent and 
on the whole is a very busy man, yet appears to be as 
young and good natured as ever. 


J. G. Miller, the well known wholesale commission 
lumberman of 1119 Chamber of Commerce, this city, 
left a few days ago for Minocqua, Wis., where he intends 
remaining during the summer. Mr, Miller has been 
troubled to some extent with rheumatism in this climate 
and last year avoided an attack by visiting the north, 
and hopes to be as successful this year. e intends, 
however, to keep in touch with his lumber business by 
correspondence. 

At least two prominent lumbermen have been accorded 
high political honors during the past week. Thomas H. 
Shevlin, of the Shevlin-Carpenter Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was made national committeeman from 
that state at the republican national convention at 
Philadelphia, and R. B, Schneider, of the Nye-Schneider 
Company, Fremont, Neb., was elected national com- 
mitteeman from his state. Mr. Schneider had the dis- 
tinction of contesting for the position with the veteran 
politician, E. Rosewater, editor of the Omaha Bee, and 
beat that gentleman by a vote of over two to one, 

The Lumberman enjoyed a call on Monday of this 
week from J. C. Cowan, heavyweight representative of 
the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, Coal Grove, O. 
Mr. Cowan was not at all disposed to complain over the 
volume of business which he had been securing for his 
concern. As a matter of fact, he stated that the com- 
pany’s shipments since the first of the year have been 
from 20 to 25 percent heavier than they were for the 
same five months a year ago. Prices on poplar are hold- 
ing up firmly because in a general way stocks are light, 
though the Yellow Poplar Lumber Company, according 
to Mr. Cowan, has plenty of dry poplar on hand and 
plenty of logs to keep the mills busy during the summer. 


The Teller Lumber Company, of Cripple Creek, Colo., 





organized last fall by H. H. Hemenway and C. A. Good- 
year, well known Wisconsin lumbermen, has now been 
incorporated under the name of the Teller Lumber 
Company, and is materially enlarging its business and 
its offices and yards. W. A. Hawley, for the past six 
years with the El Paso Lumber Company, of Cripple 
Creek, is a stockholder and secretary of the new com- 
pany, of which H. H. Hemenway is president; C. A. 
Goodyear, vice-president, and W. D. McPherson, treas- 
urer. Many readers of the American Lumberman will 
be interested in this piece of personal news regarding 
these well known gentlemen. 

D. C. Cole, of D. C. Cole & Co., hardwood lumber 
manufacturers at Kennet, Mo., was a caller at the 
Lumberman office this week. Mr. Cole lives at Plymouth, 
Ind., but has been engaged in business in Missouri for 
the past fourteen years and now makes a specialty of 
cutting wagon material to order. This stock finds a 
ready sale as fast as it is manufactured and apparently 
at satisfactory prices; at least Mr. Cole had no com- 
plaint to make on that score. He has a small double 
circular outfit at Kennet especially equipped for the 
manufacture of wagon material and plenty of timber 
tributary to that point to keep the mill going for years 
to come, though Mr. Cole says he doesn’t know but he 
will retire from active business soon, as he has been 
engaged in it for thirty years. 

J. C, Fyfe, with the Rust-Owen Lumber Company, 
Drummond, Wis, was in Chicago Wednesday on his 
way north to the company’s mill to renew his acquaint- 
ance with the folks at that end of the business. Mr. 
Fyfe has been with the Rust-Owen Lumber Company for 
the past two jyears, and since last fall has been travel- 
ing in Illinois and Indiana, with headquarters at South 
Bend, Ind. For some years previous he traveled out of 
Minneapolis, and later for the Hudson Saw Mill Com- 
pany and the Rice Lake Lumber Company, and is as 
well known among the dealers in the southwest as 
among those east of the Mississippi river. Mr. Ffye 
reports a fair trade in his territory, but with strong 
yellow pine competition. The Rust-Owen Lumber Com- 
pany is famous for its high quality of real old-fashioned 
Wisconsin cork pine, which is always in good demand. 

The West Virginia Spruce Company, recently organ- 
ized under the laws of West Virginia for the purpose, 
as its name implies, of manufacturing West Virginia 
spruce lumber and pulp wood, has secured about 100,000 
acres in the heart of the West Virginia spruce belt, 


.lying along the headwaters of Cheat and Greenbrier 


rivers. The officers of this company are: William Luke, 
president; S. E. Slaymaker, vice-president and general 
manager; A, K, Luke, secretary and treasurer. The 
directors are William Luke, 8. EK, Slaymaker, J. G. 
Luke, Joseph K. Cass, and D. L. Luke. Their offices are 
in the Drexel building, Philadelphia. They expect 
shortly to open a selling agency in New York. They 
are now engaged in building large band mills and also 
a standard gage railroad into their timber at Cass, on 
the Greenbrier extension of the Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 
road. 

R. A. Norton, of the Norton Lumber Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has been making his headquarters at Chi- 
cago for a couple of weeks past and paying little atten- 
tion to business. This apparent neglect of business 
affairs is easily accounted for, however, by a ceremony 
which occurred at Kansas City on June 5, whereby Miss 
Annah Tuttle became Mrs. R. A. Norton. The bridal 
tour was to include a trip around the lakes, but owing 
to the delightful summer resort weather which has pre- 
vailed in Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. Norton decided to 
abandon that portion of their plans and spend a couple 
of weeks in Chicago, with a side trip down into Illinois 
for two or three days for the purpose of visiting some 
of Mrs. Norton’s relatives. The Lumberman enjoyed a 
pleasant call from Mr. Norton on Friday of last week 
and was pleased to note that he bears his new honors 
modestly. 

C. L, Adler, the well known hardwood lumberman of 
Loomis, near Twenty-second, street, this city, has 
received the order through a friend for the purchase of 
an entire saw mill outfit for shipment to eastern Asia. 
Mr. Adler has a saw mill of his own in Kentucky and 
another in Indiana and is therefore well qualified to 
meet the requirements of the situation. He states 
that the list of articles to purchase calls for two gang 
saw mills, one circular saw mill of about 15,000 feet.a 
day capacity, together with equipment, one portable 
engine and boiler of about 30 to 40-horse power and two 
tree fellers and crosscut saws combined, to be operated 
by steam; also a logging engine and cars of light weight 
and narrow gage, the gage being specified as 24-inch. 
The bill also calls for about two and a quarter miles 
of 14-pound iron rails. Parties interested in this sort 
of equipment will do well to write Mr. Adler at the 
address given above. 





Northwestern Traveling Men’s Outiug. 


The committee of the Northwestern Lumber & Sash 
& Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association, consisting of 
A. B. Carson, chairman, W. E. Priestley, F. N. Snell, 
C. B. Boutelle and Daniel D. Harmon, has issued the 
program for the third annual midsummer outing which 
is to be held at Milwaukee on Thursday of next week, 
June 28, 

The members with their wives and invited guests 
will assemble at 9:30 o’clock at the Plankinton house. 
At 10 o’clock the party will take the steamer Bloomer 
Girl for Whitefish bay, which point they will reach at 
about 11. From 11 until noon a number of field sports 
will be indulged in, for which suitable prizes will be 
offered. Refreshments will be served at noon at tHe 


—— 
banquet hal], upon the conclusion of which a fine liter 
and musical entertainment will be furnished. pon 
the completion of the exercises at Whitefish bay, the 
party will take a tallyho, or a special trolley car, for g 
ride around the park, after which they will proceed tg 
the base bali game. A theater party will be given in the 
evening. 

The date of the outing is coincident with the date of 
the third annual Milwaukee Carnival and it will be q 
day replete with attractions of all kinds. Karly in the 
afternoon there will be a run by the Milwaukee fir. 
department down Grand avenue. This performance is 
to be an intensely interesting spectacle. At three o'clock 
there will be an automobile parade. In the evening at 
8:30 o’clock there will be a gorgeous electrical pageant 
which, it is said, will be the most beautiful night parade 
ever planned in America, ail the vehicles being lighted 
and propelled by electricity. The railroads have mage 
a reduced rate of one fare for the round trip from 4)j 
points in Wisconsin to Milwaukee, commencing Tues. 
day, June 26, and ending Friday, June 29. 


ary 





On a Foreign Trip. 


William Clancy, president of the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association, of this city, left Chicago on Thursday even. 
ing of this week for New York, whence he will sail for 
Europe today (Saturday) on the steamer Servia. It js 
Mr. Clancy’s intention to not only do the Paris expo. 
sition most thoroughly, but to make a trip to the British 
isles and continental Europe. He intends to be absent 
until about September 15. Mr. Clancy has the best 
wishes of the American Lumberman for a favorable and 
interesting trip, a prosperous voyage and a safe home- 
coming. 





HYMENEAL. 


Rothschild-Levine. 


Maurice Rothschild, assistant manager of the Chicago 
House Wrecking Company, this city, and in charge of 
the advertising department of that concern, was married 
on Tuesday afternoon, June 5, to Miss Ray Levine, sis- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Harris. The ceremony was 
performed at 5:30 o’clock p. m. at the Unity club house, 
No. 3140 Indiana avenue, and was witnessed by a large 
circle of friends and relatives of the interested parties. 
The bride and groom were made the recipients of many 
gifts from their appreciative friends and the party was 
pleasantly entertained until a late hour. Mr. Roth- 
schild and his fair bride have the hearty congratulations 
of the staff of the American Lumberman, who join in 
wishing him a future of happiness and prosperity. The 
bride and groom are at home to their friends in cosy 
apartments at No. 716 Fiftieth street, this city. 








. Flournoy-Trumbull, 


Albert Gallatin Flournoy, of the Flour City Lumber 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., was married Monday 
evening, June 18, at 6:30 o’clock, to Miss Bessie Martha 
Trumbull, daughter of Mrs. Nellie F. Trumbull, of 
Merriam Park, St. Paul. The ceremony was performed 
in the Olivet Congregational Church, and was followed 
by a reception at the bride’s home, 1946 Iglehart street. 
Mr. Flournoy is well known in lumber and lumber news- 
paper circles, and his bride is a most charming young 








lady. To the happy pair the Lumberman extends its 
best wishes. 
NEW IiILLs. 
Alabama. 


Mobile—F. C. Turner & Co. will at once rebuild their sash 
and door factory, which was destroyed by fire recently. 


Michigan. 

Atkinson—The planing mill of the Metropolitan Lumber 
Comaene, which was destroyed by fire recently, will 
rebuilt. 

Wells—The Escanaba & Lake Superior Railway Company 
is erecting new dry kilns, planing mill and dry lumber sheds. 

Oregon. 

Eugene—The Eugene Lumber Company will rebuild mill 

recently destroyed by fire. 
Pennsylvania. 

New Florence—Pershing & Horrell will erect a saw mill 
on a tract of timber land which they recently purchased 
near here. 

Washington. 

Centralia (near)—F. W. & T. W. Ingalls, G. Mays, I. Buck 
and G. Springer have ordered machinery for a new saw mill 
which they will erect, with a daily capacity of 12,000 to 
15,000 feet. : 

La Center—The La Center Lumber Company is building 
a new mill. 

Olympia——The Thacker Wood & Manufacturing Compay 
and Henry Mallory will build a new saw mill about @ mile 
west of here. 

Wisconsin. ! 

Antigo—The Antigo Hub & Manufacturing Company wll 
probably rebuild its plant recently destroyed by fire. 


New Brunswick. 


Grand Falls—A pulp mill will be erected here by America 
and English capitalists, to cost $7,000,000. 


RECENT PATENTS. 
650,788—-William H. Aiken, Wellsville, N. Y., assignor 
one-half to Horace A. Higbie, of the same place. 100 
shaping and side dressing saw teeth. t 
651,502—Edward E. Fitzgerald, Milwaukee, assignor Sed 
‘ot 
0 





one-half to the Edward P. Allis Company. Saw @ . 
works. Operated by pneumatic pressure, the extent in 
ment being regulated by allowing a measured quan by 
liquid to escape from the cylinder in front of the piston, 

the movement of the setting lever. 


651,529-—Samuel E. Haskin, London, England. Apparat 


for use in treating wood, consisting of a combina 
tanks, sealing doors, perforated plates, pipes, etc. 
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Mechanical. 


NEW METHOD OF LOG LOADING. 


The Mississippi Lumber Company, at Quitman, Miss., 
which recently succeeded the Wetherbee Lumber Com- 
pany there, has put in a new scheme for log loading 
which is said to work with great efficiency. It is a little 
machine costing only about $400, which is manufactured 
by the Soule Steam Feed Works, of Meridian, Miss. It 
ig mounted on the back end of the locomotive tender and 
takes the place of horses as usually used for loading 
logs on the cars. Members of the company state that 
they can load a car in eight minutes, which they claim 
is about one-half the time required when done with oxen 
or horses. Details of the operation of the machine are 
not at hand, but it would appear to be a steam windlass 
operated by steam from the locomotive boiler. Probably 
those interested can obtain details from either the Soule 
Steam Feed Works or the Mississippi Lumber Company. 
This would appear to be a modification of.a plan for- 
merly used on the Pacific coast for handling the large 
logs of that section, the Baldwin Locomotive Works hav- 
ing built a special locomotive for that purpose with 
extended pilot on which were carried steam winches. 








NOVEL, BUT RECOMMENDED. 


The American Lumberman recently reported a cer- 
tain saw mill fire incompletely as to the circumstances. 
It appears that a large new iron smokestack had been 
erected with scaffolding inside the stack. Scaffolding 
erected in this way is rather difficult to remove because 
if removed from the top there is no place to throw the 
debris and tearing it down from the bottom is equivalent 
to starting at the gable to build a house. Some one 
conceived the brilliant idea of setting fire to the scaf- 
folding. The plan worked to a charm, the timbers dis- 
appearing very rapidly in smoke and fire, so much so 
in fact that the smokestack was heated to a white heat 
and warped and fell upon the new building, starting a 
fire which threatened for a time to destroy the entire 
plant. The name of the company is thoughtfully sup- 
pressed in order that its mail may not be clogged with 
requests for working specifications of this scheme from 
others desiring to employ it. 





MACHINERY NOTES. 


During the past winter the B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
of Boston, Mass., has been perfecting its designs and com- 
pleting its full line of electric propeller ventilating fans 
for moving air against moderate resistance. These range 
in ordinary sizes from 18-inch to 60-inch and are pro- 
vided with direct connected enclosed electric motors. In 
order to meet the summer demand for these fans the elec- 
trical department of the Sturtevant company is being 
worked to its full capacity, and even then cannot keep 
up with orders. 

Catalogue No. 15 of the Gardner Governor Company, 
Quincy, Ill., is apparently a very complete sort of pub- 
lication; but the preface states that it describes only a 
portion of the celebrated line of steam pumps manufac- 
tured by this company for various uses, as tank pumps, 
boiler feeders, fire pumps, and general service low or 
hig pressure pumps. It tells also about the Gardner 
steam engine governors, pump governors, combination 
speed and pressure regulators for air compressors, etc., 
with a new line of air compressors which is a recent 
addition to the company’s manufactures. There is much 
general information regarding the care of pumps, capaci- 
ties, selection of suitable types, ete. A copy of the 
catalog may be secured by addressing the company. 

The rapid strides which mechanical draft is making 
as a substitute for chimney draft are well exemplified 
by the statement recently made by the B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, of Boston, Mass.—the pioneers in the intro- 
duction of the fan in the place of a chimney—to the effect 
that its sales of apparatus for stationary boiler plants 
were last year over three times those for the year before 
and that they now amount to nearly 1,000-horse power 
a day, about equally divided upon stationary and marine 
plants, It is also interesting to note that in a number 
of the technical schools of the country experimental 
mechanical draft apparatus has been installed principally 
for the purpose of instruction and that numerous grad- 
uating theses are concerned with the investigation of 
this subject. 

Nicola Tesla, the noted electrician, has recently said 
that, aluminum is bound to revolutionize the world, 
both in its electrical uses and for the construction of 
future airships. The American Machinist in a recent 
editorial was less imaginative and more practical when 
it suggested that aluminum might prove to be a most 
excellent bearing metal and suggested that. tests should 
be made showing its qualities in this direction. 

The Smokeless Calorific Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Tacoma, Walsh., and is making a thirty days’ 
test at the plant of the Seattle Ice Company, in Seattle, 
of what it calls a smokeless calorific machine, which 
claims to double the heating power of coal and secure 
all of its available heat energy. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances one pound of coal will evaporate only three 
and one-half pounds of water in a steam boiler under 
ordinary pressure. It is claimed that tests already 


roe that in the first hour while heating the walls of 
“a _—*, one pound of coal evaporated 9.48 pounds 
ro r, and for the rest of the six hours’ test the 
‘he ge was 12.30 pounds to the pound of coal. If all 

at is claimed for the new process be true, it will 
supplant all present combustion methods. 


A comparatively new and unique machine being manu- 
factured by the Atlantic Works (Incorporated), of 
Philadelphia, is a portable electric deck or floor planing 
machine, mounted on wheels, and is run over the sur- 
face of a floor or deck of a vessel for the purpose of 


smoothing it. ‘he cutting heads are driven by small 
electric motors mounted on the machine. It is easily 
portable and comparatively light. It is a machine of 
very moderate cost, and for the finishing of the floors in 
even a modern office building would readily. pay for 
itself. 

—eererererereeaern*" 

Dr. W. Seward Webb, of Schenectady, N. Y., has com- 
pleted a very large bit of forestry work for a private 
land owner to undertake. It consisted in setting out 
155,000 Scotch pine trees, imported from Illinois. It 
took 400 men a month to do the job and cost in all 
$50,000. Much of the work was done in order to form 
a preserve for pheasants and similar game. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 











If the lumber business is to be influenced by high 
prices for wheat, prospects for fall trade have improved 
greatly within the past two weeks. But the influence 
which has forced wheat prices up nearly 15 cents since 
the first of the month is a practical failure of the spring 
wheat crop in portions of the Dakotas, Minnesota, Mich- 
igan, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. In North Dakota and 
northern Minnesota and the Red River valley north into 
Manitoba it is said farmers will hardly get their seed 
back, and not that unless copious rains shall come soon. 
Such unfavorable crop results cannot fail to be injurious 
to lumber demand in the sections so seriously affected, 
and to an extent must detract from the full value 
which higher prices for grain would otherwise have. 
But in the winter wheat belt of the southwest the yield 
has been abundant and the bulk of the crop is already 
harvested. The net result should be prosperity for the 
farmers of that section and a heavy movement of lumber 
during the fall months. Yellow pine has been the 
weakest member of the lumber family since the first of 
the year and anything which will give it strength will 
exert an influence throughout the whole list of woods. 
Already yellow pine manufacturers in the southwest 
note an improvement in the volume of trade and some 
less demoralization as to prices. There is no established 
list for yard stock, but it is believed by many that the 
turning point has been reached and steady, though pos- 
sibly slow, improvement is indicated by existing condi- 
tions. Yellow pine manufacturers will hold a meeting 
at St. Louis on July 2 at which it is expected that a 
new list will be established and prices restored to a 
uniform basis. 

* * * 

Although there has been no general policy of reduc- 
ing output followed by the yellow pine mills, the accu- 
mulation of stock since May 1 has been considerably 
checked by increased shipments as compared with March 
and April and a partial reduction of output in some 
localities. Stocks at the mills are not so heavy but what 
they would speedily disappear under an active demand 
and retailers who need lumber badly should not defer 
placing orders too long. Prices for wheat will stimu- 
late the movement of grain and it is predicted that the 
annual car shortage in the southwest will put in an 
appearance next month. The demand for bill stuff, 
according to reports from the mills, shows little sign 
of abatement. Along the gulf coast the mills are all 
well supplied with sawing orders, consisting largely of 
railroad stock and export material. The export demand 
has been the leading feature of the trade all this season 
and is expected to be even more active in the fall. Just 
at present there is a slight slackening, perhaps, but that 
is the usual midsummer condition. The interior demand 
in territory east of the Mississippi river and south of 
the Ohio grew to large proportions last season and has 
lapped over into the present year, though checked 
somewhat for the time being by the break in prices. 
But cotton has advanced as well as wheat, going up 
$2 a bale in New York on Wednesday of this week, and 
all conditions point to a further upbuilding of the south 
country in an industrial way. This will insure the yel- 
low pine mill operators a continued good market for 
their low-grade product. 

* ~ * 

Mill conditions in the white pine territory are if any- 
thing less satisfactory than they were a week ago. Dry 
weather continues- to prevail throughout the northwest 
and advices from Minneapolis this week state that the 
Mississippi river is falling at that point at the rate of 
about an inch a day. In Minnesota and northern 
Wisconsin it is stated that twenty-two ‘large mills are 
closed down owing to inability to get logs and in addi- 
tion a large number of smaller mills have also sus- 
pended operations. It will require heavy and con- 
tinuous rains to bring the logging streams up to a good 
driving stage and it is now regarded as almost a cer- 
tainty that a large percentage of this season’s cut of 
logs will be hung up. It is perhaps a wise dispensa- 
tion of providence that the principal log shortage should 
prevail in that section which markets most of its prod- 
uct in the territory where the wheat crop is short. Those 
mills which are logged by rail will produce about the 
amount of lumber expected, but it is estimated by those 
who have studied the situation carefully that the total 





output figured on in northern Wisconsin and Minnesota 
will be reduced from 20 to 25 percent. With such 
prospects ahead it is only natural that the feeling 
regarding prices is stronger than it was thirty days or 
so ago. Interior mills in the section affected by the 
log shortage are said to have advanced their quotations 
about 50 cents a thousand within the last month on 
general yard stock and on odd sized timbers most mill 
men are asking $1 a thousand higher than they were 
in May. In other words, the concessions which have 
been offered from the list are being withdrawn and the 
man who buys lumber now is pretty apt to have to pay 
list prices. 
“ * * 

Cargo buyers are still waiting for the expected decline 
in prices at mill points on Lake Michigan and Lake 
Superior, but the manufacturers are said to be even 
less disposed to make concessions than they were a . 
couple of weeks ago. Thus the deadlock continues and 
few sales of any magnitude are reported. One sale of 
a million feet of piece stuff at good prices was reported 
from Ashland this week and it is also said that eastern 
buyers are beginning to show a little more anxiety. A 
meeting of the mill men in the Ashland-Duluth district 
was to be held at Ashland on Friday of this week to 
determine upon a policy to be followed during the com- 
ing month, but it was not anticipated that there would 
be any deviation from former ideas regarding values. 
The manufacturers figure that wholesalers have already 
purchased from 40 to 50 percent of the season’s cut at 
the cargo mills and for that reason should be as greatly 
interested in maintaining prices as are the mill men. 
No change has occurred in lake freight rates, the going 
rate being $2.25 from Lake Superior to Lake Erie 
points and $2.50 from Lake Superior to Chicago. Since 
the tying up of the Rockefeller whaleback fleet a num- 
ber of lumber carriers have gone into the ore trade, but 
still the amount of tonnage available for lumber seems 
to be in excess of the demand. This is only because the 
movement is less than normal, however, and doubt is 
expressed by many that the carrying capacity of the 
lumber fleet will be sufficient to handle all of the lumber 
that will go forward during the fall months. If that 
shall be the case a sharp advance in lumber freights 
may be looked for as soon as lumber begins to move 
freely by water. 

ie * * 

While there has been no material increase in the 
demand for western lumber at eastern wholesale mar- 
kets, a better feeling is noticeable in many of the reports 
trom our eastern correspondents. Building, prospects in 
Boston are improving and retail stocks throughout the 
east, as in other sections of the country, are said to be 
comparatively low. The retailers have been determined 
to wait for lower values, but it is now claimed that 
they cannot wait much longer. Wholesale dealers at 
Buffalo, Tonawanda and other points on Lake Erie are 
adhering firmly to former values. Stocks at these points 
are in good shape as yet, though now and then one 
hears reports of broken assortments. The eastern whole- 
saler will not be a heavy buyer of western lumber until 
the consumptive demand in that section shows improve- 
ment, but it is believed the east will require a consid- 
erable amount of lumber from the west during the fall 
season. 

” a. a 

The strength of white pine has acted as somewhat 
of a stay to prices for spruce, hemlock, North Carolina 
pine and other woods which are chiefly used in building 
operations in the east. Spruce and hemlock have both 
eased off a dollar or so from the high prices of last 
winter and if retailers could be assured that present 
prices would hold they probably would begin buying 
freely. Our Boston correspondent reports that there 
is some cutting of prices on spruce, and the hemlock 
situation is somewhat uncertain, but viewing the out- 
Jook from the manufacturer’s standpoint there should 
be no further reduction in values for either of these 
woods. A strong holding of present prices is what is 
most needed. Further decline would only prolong the 
period of uncertainty. North Carolina pine manufac- 
turers have taken a strong stand on this theory and by 
reducing output have held the market for that wood 
on a reasonably firm basis. There is still some talk 
of cut prices in the New England territory, but it is 
claimed that the North Carolina pine mill men will 
cease operations entirely rather than allow a decline 
in prices. 

« * * 

Cypress mill men are not complaining of slack trade. 
Demand is not quite as brisk as it was a few months 
ago, but is still absorbing the dry stock as soon as it 
is available. The eastern wholesale markets all report 
a shortage in cypress stocks, and this is a condition 
favorable to a continued good business for the cypress 
mills along the south Atlantic coast. During the past 
two years retail dealers throughout the southwest have 
come to carry cypress regularly in stock, thus furnish- 
ing a steady market for considerable of the output of 
the gulf coast mills. There has been no shading of 
cypress prices and conditions point to a maintenance 
of present values. 

* * - 

Hardwoods show a |ittle weakness in spots, or rather 
in some respects there has been a slight decline from 
the high prices of last fall and winter, but the basis of 
values is still high as compared with the range in past 
years. The export demand for hardwoods is increasing 
and this is regarded as a favorable feature in the situa- 
tion. Mill operations in the south have been inter- 
fered with by too much rain in some cases and too 
little in others. A less quantity of lumber will there- 
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fore be manufactured than had been anticipated, which 
may have an effect on the general situation later. Mills 
in the northern hardwood section have as a rule been 
well supplied with logs and the cut is heavier than that 
of last year. At present the supply is adequate to the 
demand, which is slight. But a return to a normal 
movement of hardwood into the hands of consumers 
would speedily absorb what dry stock is available. 
Poplar continues to be one of the strongest of the hard- 
woods, though the supply of logs has been augmented 
somewhat during the last week or two by the annual 
June rise in the rivers which are depended upon to a 
large extent to supply the poplar mills, 

” % os 

On the Pacific coast the cargo trade is reported as 
very satisfactory, except that it is difficult to obtain 
lumber carriers for early loading. Rates to Australia 
are a little easier, but for Africa and England they are 
higher. The local demand for lumber along the coast 
is slacking off a trifle, but the mills are still busy and 
some of them running overtime. The statement is made 
that there is sufficient business already in hand to carry 
the mills well along to when the fall demand may 
reasonably be expected to put in an appearance. Since 
the starting up of the shingle mills in Washington there 
has been an easing off in the shingle market and a propo- 
sition is now being considered for another shutdown. 
It is the rule for the Washington shingle mills to shut 
down for about two weeks in July, as the shingle weav- 
ers make it a practice to celebrate the Fourth for ten 
days or two weeks. This will effect a substantial reduc- 
tion of the output whether or not an agreement be 
reached for a general shutdown. Prices on red cedar 
shingles in the Mississippi valley territory have declined 
5 to 19 cents during the past week and the demand at 
present is light. 

” * 

The labor troubles which have prevailed throughout 
the country since early spring are gradually being 
eliminated. No settlement has been reached in Chicago 
as yet, but the situation is steadily improving and the 
yveneral expectation is that a satisfactory agreement 
will be reached as the result of a conference held on 
Thursday of this week between the contractors and 
representatives of the labor unions. The proposition 
made last week by representatives of the unions was not 
accepted by the contractors, but another proposition 
has been submitted which practically yields everything 
that the contractors have asked, except the disbandment 
of the Building Trades Council. In effect, however, the 
proposition referred to robs the Building Trades Council 
of most of its powers by eliminating the sympathetic 
strike and restricting the powers of the business agent. 
With these labor troubles out of the way, it is generally 
expected building would show a marked revival, not 
only in Chicago, but in all other large cities where 
building operations have been more or less held back 
awaiting the outcome at Chicago. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. In some respects business has improved 
slightly during the past week. Several yard dealers 
report an increased number of inquiries for estimates, 
more in fact than they have had any week for some 
time past, and this is taken as an indication that retail 
dealers throughout the country are getting low on 
stocks. Another pointer in the same direction is the 
fact that nearly every order received calls for prompt 
shipment. So far this month shipments have run about 
even with the shipments for corresponding weeks last 
year, but for the season to date there has been an 
increase in the total shipments of nearly 10 percent. 
There is not the urgency to the demand that was char- 
acteristic of the fall season, but on the whole it does 
not seem that dealers here have much reason to com- 
plain over the volume of business. 

Prices hold on about the same basis that has pre- 
vailed throughout the spring. Piece stuff is a little 
weaker than it was the past winter, the average prices 
probably showing a decline of 50 cents a_ thousand. 
Lath are also lower in price, but otherwise the market 
shows little change. Owing to the fact that less lum- 
ber has been moved out of the yards this spring than 
was anticipated, stocks here are in good shape in most 
respects, though there is not any too much common 
inch on hand. Common boards hold up well in price 
and it is said by most dealers that good lumber is a 
little firmer, if anything, than it was a few months 
ago. 

Demand for lumber in the city is slowly but surely im- 
proving. No great amount of activity is looked for until 
the labor troubles are out of the way, but building oper- 
ations are being gradually resumed and work is now 
going ahead on practically all of the buildings that 
were under construction when the lockout occurred in 
February. Bills are still small, but there are indica- 
tions that prospective builders are preparing to go 
ahead with structures for which plans were made early 
in the year, and a definite settlement of the labor 
troubles is almost certain to be followed by a substan- 
tial revival of building in the city and suburbs. 

The manufacturing demand has been a little slack 
of late, but seems now to be gaining ground, or at 
least holding its own. During the stoppage of build- 
ing operations the demand from local factories and 
planing mills fell off materially, but now these mills 
are able to go ahead with work which was already under 
contract, but which has been held back because build- 








ings were not in shape to receive it. This is calling 
for more factory lumber than was wanted a month or 
so ago and prospects are regarded as indicating an 
average volume of business in this direction during 
the balance of the season. 

The cargo market does not exhibit much life. There 
is a good inquiry for common inch, but little of this 
stock is offered and no sales have been made on the 
open market so far this season. It is stated that sev- 
eral cargoes of pine piece stuff have been sold to 
arrive, but buyers are apparently not anxious for 
this class of stock on the basis of prices which are 
asked at the mills. The feeling among dealers here 
is that short piece stuff ought to sell at about $12.50 
to $13, but mill prices are on the basis of-$14 or bet- 
ter delivered here. It is said that the sales that 
have been made about split the difference between these 
prices. The feeling among cargo commission men is 
that the turning point has been reached and that from 
now on there will be a steady increase in the demand 
for lumber by the cargo. A report reached this city 
Wednesday that 1,000,000 feet of piece stuff had been 
sold at Ashland to go east at a price equivalent to 
$13.75 for the short delivered here and the stock sold 
was green. Offerings of lath are quite freely made 
and prices range from $2.50 for mixed up to $3, and 
a little better for white pine. Nearly all of the 
sales on the open market, however, have been confined 
to hemlock, which brought prices considerably lower 
than those obtained last fall for the same class of 
stock. 

RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 16. 














LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
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SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 16. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
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TNOPOREO. 0000 0000 000000000000 000000 00000000 877,000 
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LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
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ADD once 60:0:5009:0'000 0060'00000000 0000 ne0sess eonens 321,747,000 78,595,000 

INCPEABE, 2... ccceee reve 0000000600 0eeese cone 31,383.000 12,960,000 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Business during the past week 
from this market shows a little of the influence of the 
unfavorable crop conditions, although the total ship- 
ments are nearly the weekly average. The drouth in 
North Dakota and northern Minnesota is having its 
effect upon the regular yard trade in that territory, as 
the dealers are showing caution in buying, and their 
orders are of the “rush” variety, indicating that pur- 
chases are made for immediate consumption only. 

In Iowa and the southwest the crop conditions, how- 
ever, are most flattering, and as a result the dealers 
are feeling hopeful of the future. Traveling men report 
that not in many years have they seen conditions better 
than they are in Iowa and Kansas. As the south and 
southwest comprise the principal distributing ground 
for Minneapolis lumber, the local lumbermen are not 
very greatly alarmed at the adverse crop reports from 
the north and northwest. 

The principal influence now being exercised upon the 
market is the state of the log supply, and the stage of 
water in the driving streams. The cut in Minneapolis 
has already been reduced materially over that of last 
year, and there is little opportunity to make it up from 
now on even with the most favorable conditions. The 
mills are all shut down today, with no immediate pros- 
pects of starting. It is thought that logs may be received 
inside of a week or ten days, but there is no certainty 
of it. The usual June freshet has failed to materialize 
and lumbermen generally are expressing great fears of 
their ability to get over 50 percent of the usual crop of 
logs. 

While the demand is somewhat disappointing in vol- 
ume, yet shipments are greater in proportion to the 
amount of dry stock on hand than they were at this 
time last year. Prices remain firm, however, and the 
curtailment of the cut will preclude the possibility of 
any reduction even though the demand may be entirely 
disappointing. 

Trade locally is as good as it has been at any time 
during the spring, which is to say that it is much better 
than it was a year ago. A healthful indication of the 
future is the fact that while the demand from corpora- 
tions, manufacturing establishments, ete., is not as 
great as it was in June, 1899, the demand for house 
building and general constructing work is greater. As 
a result of this not as much lumber is going to the 
cities and manufacturing centers, but more is going to 
the towns and country. As a whole, the market condi- 
tions are satisfactory. 

Receipts and shipments for the week are as follows: 

Receipts, ft. Shipments, ft. 





ot) ere Seer. | 120,000 1,410,000 
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Saginaw, Mich. The wholesale market is dull, no 
transactions being reported. It is said by buyers that 
there is no lumber for sale in the hands of manufae. 
turers. Local dealers last winter contracted for a good 
many million feet of stock, and few mills have accumy. 
lated thus far much lumber that is unsold. The trade 
is in a waiting mood. So far as can be ascertained 
prices are fairly well maintained at previous quotations 
log run being quoted at $16 and upward; box lumber at 
$16; norway at $14.50 and $15, and mill culls at $j9 
and $14. Hemlock is held at $10 to $15. 

Yard dealers say that while business is far and away 
below that of a year ago in volume, they are sellin 
some lumber. Stocks are being steadily depleted owing 
to dealers having ceased buying, and by fall local stocks 
will be low unless trade picks up and forces dealers to 
enter the market to replenish their stocks, 

Buffalo, N. Y. Everyone in the white pine trade ig 
saying that it is wonderful how the conditions that 
developed sometime ago remain as they do. Nobody 
supposed such a thing possible. Still, there is no 
real indication that a change is at hand. Two reports 
come in direct from New York this week, both from 
dealers resident there. They say that there is not 
the least reason for the middle-point dealer to weaken 
on his price, but at the same time it is true that the 
seaboard is just as full of the notion as ever that 
it is going to get its stock soon at lower prices. Where 
such a notion comes from is a puzzle, for it is agreed 
by everyone that dealers, at least in this vicinity, are 
standing together in a remarkable way and sticking 
to prices, which are in every case close to the prices 
at their highest. There is some shading, but it is 
not enough to furnish any sort of color to the notion 
that this or any other supply center is about to give 
up and sell for what can be got. All agree, as they 
have done right along, that a moderate reduction would 
tend to bring selling to a standstill, for the buyer 
would surely see the big break he has so long looked 
for and wait for it with all the more certainty. There 
is not much buying here, as stocks are not small, though 
there is now a report that there are some broken con- 
ditions in stock developing, that may make it neces- 
sary to lay in a new supply before long. One dealer 
says he is short of 2-inch No. 1 cuts, 8-4 dressing, 8-4 
shaky clear, 5-4 dressing and 6-4 No. 2 barn, and he 
finds on inquiry that others are no better off. 
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Boston, Mass. ‘The pine people, although they are 
finding little or no call for their stock, manage to hold 
the fort with good strong lists, which Boston people 
find it difficult to budge. They are evidently imbued 
with the truth that the way to make a market is to 
make people value their wares, and knowing the value 
of white pine, when viewed in its supply and demand, 
they consistently refuse to break the market. But lit- 
tle of it is moving, and yards are living from hand to 
mouth. Stocks are not so arranged that it is easy to 
sell mixed cars, even were they wanted. The demand 
is a trifle better than it was a few weeks ago. West- 
ern men report prices firm, and also report that the 
Minneapolis mills are closed down and are short of 
— The cut is believed by Boston men to be much cur- 
tailed. 


—_——eorerroron" 

Philadelphia, Pa. The market exhibits scarcely 
any change. The local demand is small, the retailers 
continuing the policy of drawing on their stocks for 
orders and refraining from filling the gaps; they buy 
only what they absolutely need. Some nice business is 
being done with the railroads and darge manufacturing 
plants. l'rices continue to be well maintained, excepting 
in cases of unloading, which are very few. The idea has 
prevailed that white pine values would, or should, 
weaken in sympathy with the drop in hemlock, but the 
opinion of good judges is that pine values will be main- 
tained as at present. The prices of white pine in all 
the grades have been held up better than anything else 
in the market. , 





Spruce. 


St. Johns, N. B. Dullness is the prevailing feature 
of the spruce market here at present. To understand 
the situation it is necessary to bear in mind that most 
of the city mills are owned by Americans, and a num 
ber of them:cut Maine logs, and the product goes into 
the United States free of duty. Then there is the Brit- 
ish markets, which takes the deals cut from provincial 
logs. The Maine logs cost so much that it does not as 
a rule pay to ship them to England, although at present 
it is possible to ship sevens and nines, and one American 
firm has a steamer chartered to take a cargo across. 
Those Maine logs cost the mill owners this year from 
$10 to $11 a thousand. Early rafted provincial logs 
cost as high as $10 to $10.25—and choice ones even more. 
Manifestly, good prices for the lumber are needed. The 
American mills here are in the eastern spruce combine, 
and as the United States market is dull they are ship- 
ping little. The price was lately re-adjusted om ® 
slightly lower basis, and is held well at that figure, but 
the lumber is also being held. P 

With regard to prices for the British market, country 
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cut deals brought in by rail or lighter for shipment to 
the English market were bought up at $10 to $11, and 
city cut deals for shipment up to August 1 at about 
$12. At present a man on the market with deals could 
not get within a dollar of these figures. 

There has been an excellent demand for spruce boards 
this spring for box stuff, chiefly for the United States 
market, and the very good price of $9 to $9.50 a thou- 
sand feet on the wharf has been paid. This demand keeps 
up fairly well. 





New York City. There is only a light demand to 
be noted just now, with a fairly big stock of Adiron- 
dack spruce on hand, in spite of the delayed ship- 
ments, brought about by the backward spring. For 
eastern spruce prices seem to be more firmly held 
and there is not so much to be had, while from Maine 
comes stories of big log jams with millions of feet 
of logs piled together and steam mills shutting down 
temporarily in consequence. For Adirondack spruce 9- 
inch boards are quoted at $18.50, but eastern stock 
brings a couple of dollars more. 

Boston, Mass. ‘The spruce market shows something 
of a weakening tendency. The list is nominally the 
same as three months ago, except for the cut of $1 a 
thousand in the water shipments from Bangor. It is 
an actual fact, however, that the list is considerably 
cut by outsiders, who are not in the association, and per- 
haps also by the association men themselves. It is diffi- 
cult to stand up indefinitely against an abnormal quiet. 
It is generally conceded that yards are short of stock, 
and must begin buying inside of thirty days. 

Philadelphia, Pa. There have been a good many 
inquiries for spruce and if these materialize into orders 
there will be a fair movement. The yard men seem to 
expect a drop in the price, and it was noised about last 
week that the chief West Virginia operators were laying 
their heads together to consider the matter. This was 
pure gossip, however. Prices remain as they have been 
since November, and there is nothing in the situation to 
suggest that spruce will be lower. There is no accumu- 
lation of spruce at the mills and the quantity of eastern 
spruce going into pulp is helping to stiffen prices at this 
end of the country. 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Generally the conditions _ pre- 
vailing in the local white cedar market indicate a quiet 
trade. Some orders for posts are coming in, but it 
is the between season period and these are not large. 
More activity is noticeable in white cedar shingles and 
dealers anticipate a steady improvement in this branch 
of the trade. Prices in all Jines are unchanged and 
steady. 











Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Dealers are not complaining as much as 
they were two or three weeks ago about the dullness of 
trade, although at the same time it is quite evident 
that there is no heavy increase in the general move- 
ment of stock. There is, however, an undoubtedly better 
feeling in the trade and several of the leading manu- 
facturers and wholesalers report trade perceptibly im- 
proving, although in no degree approximating the nor- 
mal.. Buyers are taking on but little more than they 
need for immediate use, although occasionally when a 
“snap” is presented in the way of a choice lot at a low 
price, as has been quite often the case within the past 
two months, they cannot resist the temptation to put a 
few carloads on the sticks in the expectation that it will 
be wanted later on. A slight improvement in building 
operations in the city still continues. The woodworking 
factories are increasing their wants from time to time, 
but are not buying much ahead for the reason that 
they now fear a strike among their employees in sym- 
pathy with the strike that has prevailed so long in 
other building trades. As for the agricultural imple- 
ment manufacturers, they are still using immense quan- 
tities of stock, but do not find it necessary to buy much 
outside, all of them being well provided with dry lumber 
in pile. The car building concerns are not running as 
full as they were and their hardwood requirements have 
dropped off materially. The furniture factories are 
just now going through a period of extreme dullness; 
and while this is not the season of heavy manufacture 
in furniture, at the same time there is a smaller demand 
for furniture than is ordinarily shown at this season. 
In fact, most channels of industrial activity seem dor- 
mant for the time being and their purchases of hardwood 
are not above their immediate needs. 

In one direction, at least, a much better showing is 
made, and that is in the export trade. A few months 
ry exporters were practically driven out of the market 
oy the high prices asked on this side, but now their 
quirements are being met with liberal concessions as 
‘ar as prices are concerned, and with an abundance of 
en pick from the foreign demand is growing per- 
ramet : —— trade proved to be the salvation of the 
is lik ardwood market three and four years ago, and 

ely to be a strong factor of the situation this year. 


No improvement can be recor i i 
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are possibly not as heavy as some are 
lieve, but offerings are numerous and de- 


mand exceedingly light, which amounts to the same 
thing. Should a normal demand arise, it is possible 
that the surplus offerings would be quickly absorbed. 
At the present time there is no fixed price to be quoted 
on quarter-sawed white oak, though it may be said to 
have a range of from $48 to $53 on a Chicago basis. 
Quarter-sawed red oak is in much better demand pro- 
portionately and stocks, it is said, are not at all large. 
Both plain white and red oak are in good request, one 
of the local dealers stating that he is not able to get 
enough to keep his customers in good humor. Prices 
on plain oak are steady. Both cottonwood and white 
ash are quiet in demand and weak in price. Some gum 
is wanted for export, but the home demand is light. 

Of the northern woods basswood is undoubtedly in 
the best request and plentiful supplies are at hand. 
It is reported that prices are slightly off. Birch seems 
to be entirely neglected. Stocks are burdensome and 
prices are not much above those that prevailed for this 
wood several years ago. There is some call for inch 
maple, but thicker stock is not moving with particular 
urgency. Last year thick maple was used quite heavily 
as a substitute for ash, hickory and other woods, but 
now those woods are plentiful and the demand for maple 
appears to have dropped off materially. There is no 
Wisconsin red oak offered; stocks being exceedingly 
light. Prices on this variety of stock are likely to hold 
firm through the season, if not for all time to come. 
Soft elm finds a moderate demand at prices considerably 
lower. Rock elm is just now a “dead one” almost, the 
demand having fallen off materially within the past 
six months. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Dealers are counting rather more 
on future prospects than on immediate business. De- 
mand at present is light from all sources. Holders, 
however, take a firm view of the situation, and except 
on occasional very large lots are making no conces- 
sions from established values. Furniture dealers are 
not taking much stock at present, although it is expected 
they will be more liberal buyers soon. The movement 
of flooring is lighter than a year ago at this time. 
Box manufacturers and other users of hardwood lumber 
are taking a nominal amount of stock and implement 
manufacturers are holding off from making purchases 
in anticipation that their surplus on hand may not 
move promptly if crops are a partial failure. 

St. Louis, Mo. According to the reports of the local 
wholesalers, a slightly better feeling prevails in this 
market than at last report. It is noticed that a number 
of sales are being made for delivery thirty days from now 
and it is also noticed that these sales are invariably made 
at good prices. This is considered an indication that the 
buyers of lumber are beginning to get over their feeling 
of uncertainty and are willing to back up their judg- 
ment as to the future. 

As yet the receipts are mostly of stock that is com- 
ing in on contract and the offerings of stock unsold and 
already in the city are small. Not nearly so much lum- 
ber is being offered by the mills to the local people on 
a commission basis as was expected and to this is due 
the fact that prices have held up as well as they have. 
It continues to be the aim of those wholesalers who cater 
to the local wants to hold everything at the mills until 
a sale is made so as to avoid an accumulation of unsold 
stock at this end of the line, 

Those wholesalers having a shipping trade through- 
out the northern and eastern territory say they can 
notice a better tone to the situation than at last report. 
The majority of the salesmen are out and are showing 
up better results than for six weeks or more. One man 
said today: “My salesmen report that it is still hard 
to sell to the majority of the hardwood consumers, but 
they are finding more of the thinking element of the 
consuming trade who are willing to anticipate their 
wants to some extent. Heretofore no one could be 
induced, at no matter what price, to buy stock that 
could not be used immediately and, for that reason, we 
have felt blue. Another pleasing feature of the situation 
is that purchases are being made at practically the same 
figures that prevailed two months ago.” This seems to 
be the general verdict around town. 

The lumber most in demand in this market is still 
plain red oak. Wholesalers report a strong demand all 
over the country, the scarcity being general, and speedy 
deliveries on contracts are being urged. Prevailing 
prices are fully as strong as they have been. There is 
also considerable strength in the demand for plain white 
oak, but it is not so scarce on this market as red. Some 
sales of quartered stock are reported, but both red and 
white are moving more slowly than is desired. 

The agricultural implement people have been search- 
ing this market for 14-inch ash during the past week 
and the local stocks were pretty well absorbed. Ash in 
other thicknesses is not selling readily and there are 
few offerings, it being out of season. 

There have been heavy receipts of cottonwood on old 
contracts during the week, but the offerings have been 
light. A few sales of gum are reported at fair prices 
and the demand seems to be about keeping pace with 
the supply. Other woods have not changed materially 
since last report and there is no quotable change in 
prices. 





New Orleans, La. There have been several discour- 
aging features in the hardwood situation within the 
few days just passed. To begin with the heavy rains 
which have been falling in the hardwoods district have 
pretty well put a stop to hauling and this kind of thing 
in June is not at all pleasant. Then the foreign freight 





situation has taken an altogether unexpected turn. 
Where tonnage was plentiful and rates low no more than 
ten days ago, the steamship agents are turning up their 
noses when lumber is talked and naming rates which 
are altogether out of the question. There has been very 
little stuff moving as a consequence of these conditions 
and there seems no prospect for an immediate better- 
ment of affairs here. The grain season is soon to com- 
mence and then it will be harder than ever to get cargo 
space. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is much the same feeling in 
the hardwood trade that was noted a week or a month 
ago, for that matter. While the dealer is not always 
getting what he was last fall he is coming close to 
it and his confidence is increasing. One producer, 
who is not trying to urge sales, stated this week that 
he had sent his leading salesman down the road to 
see how the east felt about trade. The direction was 
not to cater to the buyer who must get his stock at 
a reduction, but to come back home first. Some orders 
are coming in from the salesman and the producer is 
satisfied, for he declares that he knows of eastern deal- 
ers who must have lumber, and in considerable quan- 
tity, inside of sixty days. It would not help sales to 
offer stock for less. This applies to practically every- 
thing. The scarcity of leading hardwoods is as marked 
as it was early in the season and if there is to be 
any of it sold this fall it is not going to be policy 
to let it go now unless it brings something. 





Boston, Mass. The situation in hardwoods is marked 
by a little weakness in spots, which, while they do not 
argue a decline throughout the list, are sufficient to give 
color to the whole subject. The weakness is wholly in 
the apathetic demand for what few stocks there are, 
not in any over accumulation of supplies, for they do 
not exist. Stocks are in general below the normal 
volume of the season and the first rays of a returning 
dawn of demand will wipe them out in short order. 
Dry stocks of good quartered oak are not large and 
little is offered, but that little has to go begging. Many 
firms state that they have nothing to sell below $67 
or $68, but frankly confess that others are offering good 
stock at $65. The going price is somewhere between $64 
and $67 «nd the majority of sales are probably made 
nearer the latter figure. Plain white oak still rules 
fairly strong, with a place for all that may be offered. 
Offerings are light, however. Red oak moves only in 
limited quantities and mostly goes into picture frame 
work and the like, where the wood is always stained. 
Ash is still druggy and quiet, particularly so in thick 
stock. The l-inch stock is not badly cut in price, but 
buyers of thick stock apparently have enough for the 
present and a sale is generally forced at lower figures 
than the former market price. Elm is naturally pretty 
well out of the running, with ash coming in in sufficient 
quantities. Maple is in a healthy condition and holds 
its own well, except for sympathetic concessions not 
really demanded by the facts in the situation. Maple 
boards and thicker stock go easily and flooring is not 
by any means demoralized. The fancy woods, mahogany, 
walnut, sycamore and the like, are all moving quietly 
and with little to jar the monotony of the situation. 

Baltimore, Md. The hardwood situation has some 
features which afford gratification and others that give 
less satisfaction. There are no notable developments, 
either in the domestic or in the foreign trade, both being 
fairly active, except as to some grades, while values as 
a rule compare favorably with the records of last year. 
Quarter-sawed oak continues to be somewhat off, while 
plain-sawed commands a ready market. Exporters still 
find the high freight rates an obstacle in the way of meet- 
ing the terms of foreiy consumers, but large quantities 
of lumber are going forward and the margin of profit 
is in the main acceptable. Stocks appear to be more 
plentiful, but no signs of congestion are discernible. 





Cincinnati, O. As was to be expected, there is 
considerably more dullness than spurt in the market, 
but on the whole there can be no doubt that things 
are moving along some better than for the last two 
weeks. The appetite of the trade is still sluggish, but 
seems to be on the point of responding to some sort of 
tonic or invigorant that is being administered or that 
is being felt in the air. But it should be distinctly 
borne in mind that although the demand is small, the 
supply is also smal]. As a leading dealer said today. 
“With last year’s demand, prices would be up in the 
air.” There is a pretty general confidence that a marked 
change for the better in oak is not far off. 





Hemlock. 


Advices which the Lumberman receives from manu- 
facturers of hemlock at interior points in Wisconsin are 
to the effect that prices are being maintained. It is 
admitted that concessions are offered on elevator and 
other big mills, but when it comes to ordinary yard 
stock manufacturers, as a rule, say they have little 
difficulty in getting prices named in the association list. 
As will be remembered this list was revised on June 
1, the prices named on piece stuff being practically 
the same as those in the previous list. The basis for 
short piece stuff on a Wausau rate of freight is $11.25 
for 2-inch and $11.50 to $13 for 3-inch. No. 1 boards, 
8 and 10-inch, are held at $13 and 12-inch at $14. 

The Michigan Hemlock Association issued a new list 
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on June 12 making a reduction of $1 a thousand from 
previous prices for 2-inch merchantable piece stuff, 50 
cents a thousand on 1x6 and wider merchantable boards, 
$1 on 1x4 and 50 cents on 1x4 and wider culls. This 
action was undoubtedly caused by the lower prices at 
which cargo hemlock is being offered at some of the 
Michigan lake points. Several cargoes of hemlock piece 
stuff have been shipped to Chicago and sold on the 
market at prices ranging from $10 to $12, according 
to tally. The average price for an ordinary tally of 
short piece stuff would probably be not over $10.50 
in the present state of the market, and buyers are not 
anxious to take stock at that. This is considerably 
below the prices at which hemlock was selling by the 
cargo last fall, but as compared with prices on the 
cargo market a year ago the price looks like a very 
fair one. 

Following is the list referred to as recently adopted 
by the Michigan association, the prices named being 
f. o. b. Saginaw or Muskegon, Michigan Association 
grades. 


2x4, 9 & 10 $11.50 M 4x4, 12 to 16 $11.50 M 
6 


2x4, 12 to 16 11.00 4x6, 12 to 1 12,50 
2x6, 12 to 16 11.00 6x6, 12 to 16 12.50 
2x8, 12 to 16 11.00 6x8, 12 to 16 12.50 
2x10, 12 to 16 11.00 8x8, 12 to 16 13.50 
2x12, 12 to 16 11.50 10x10, 12 to 16 13.50 
3x10, 12 to 16 «12.50 10x12, 12 to 16 13.50 
3x12, 12 to 16 13.00 12x12, 12 to 16 13.50 


Cull $2.00 per M less than Merchantable. 

Add 25c for 848 or S1IS&K. , 

Over 2 in. in thickness, add 50c for S458. 

2 in. stock SIS&E or 848 shall not be thicker than 1% in. 
with % in. off width of piece allowed for sizing. 

Add 50c¢ per M for saw sizing. 

Add $1.00 per M for each 2 ft, in length over 16 ft. 

Merchantable Boards. 

1x4—6 to 16 @ $12.50. 

1x6 to 1x12—6 to 16 $13.00. 

2 or Cull, 1x4 and wider, $11.00. 

For $18 and working to Novelty Siding, Flooring and 
Shiplap, add 50c per M. 

Yor working above 828, add 75c per M to rough list. 

4-4 stock shall be 13-16 when worked, and % of an inch 
shall be allowed for matching or jointing. 
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New York City. No remarkable demand is yet to 
be noted for this stock, and the leading manufacturers 
stick grimly to the $17 base finding considerable satis- 
faction apparently in the fact that if little is moving 
at that price, those lured into quoting lesser figures 
are not gaining much by their concessions. The stocks 
in the retail yards are of small proportions, and it seems 
impossible that the owners of these yards can hold 
out much longer. Hand to mouth orders are all very 
well in their way, but it must soon be realized that 
prices are down to a normal basis. 





Buffalo, N. Y. ‘There is still something of a con- 
flict in the reports of hemlock prices, for some will 
have it that the price has declined a dollar or more 
and is now in line with pine and other woods, while 
others say that it has not gone down, and are trying 
to obtain the old prices. It will be some time before 
there is a settled quotation. As it appears generally 
the Michigan dealers are willing to shade their prices 
more or less and they are at the same time willing 
to let it be supposed that the decline is general, while 
the Pennsylvania dealers are maintaining that their 
hemlock is not only superior to any other on the mar- 
ket, but is cut as it should be, while everything else on 
the market is either plain boards and scantling or badly 
slaughtered as a rule and not to be depended on. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The situation shows an improve- 
ment even over the betterment that was noted last week. 
There are more inquiries and a freer movement. The 
yard men are still disinclined to stock up, but the yards 
have been well cleared out of the stocks Taid in last year 
and the demand upon the wholesalers will be increasing 
every day. The local trade is brisker than it has been. 
As a general rule the $16 base price is being adhered to, 
Orders for easy sizes for city delivery, however, are 
being placed at shaded figures, and these instances prob- 
ably furnish the basis for the assertions that hemlock 
orders are being scalped generally. It has been stated 
reliably that hemlock has been sold in this market at 
$15, but if so it was under certain conditions that made 
the transaction exceptional and furnishes no proper 
criterion of the values. Lath are in good demand, 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Most of the poplar manufacturers of the 
middle south received a large quantity of logs last 
week as the result of a sudden rise in the logging 
streams and consequently are feeling considerably bet- 
ter. There is a trifle more poplar offered on the mar- 
ket here, but as far as can be learned there is no 
idea or intimation of shading prices, for the reason 
that dry stocks continue scarce and there is no like- 
lihood that they will be above the normal requirement 
for this season. Dealers in Chicago who are devoting 
much attention to poplar are still complaining that 
they are not able to get enough dry stock to satisfy 
even the light demand of the present strike period. 
They are picking up such stock as they can find at 
the small interior mills, and this they have no difficulty 
in disposing of at the best market prices. 

Firsts and seconds inch poplar is not obtainable in 
this market for much less than $34, common selling 
in the neighborhood of $24 and cull at from $16.50 to 
$17.50. Squares are in fair request and in somewhat bet- 
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ter supply than they were early this spring, but the 
previous prices are not being materially shaded. 





St. Louis, Mo. ‘The poplar people continue to report 
a particularly healthy state of affairs, and they think 
the scarcity of stock at manufacturing points will hold 
prices and the demand up to the present high standard. 
A few sales of rather large holdings, aggregating some- 
thing like 1,000,000 feet, were reported and delivery is to 
be made at once to supply holes in local stocks. The 
offerings are much lighter than is usual at this season 
and stocks are much in need of replenishment. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The stock of poplar is as small as was 
expected and the freshets reported from the south- 
west do not appear to help the supply. Only here and 
there do we find a dealer with anything like a full 
stock and all are looking in vain for it. There is 
much effort to find a substitute for it that the trade 
will get along with somehow, though this effort does 
not in any case appear to be on account of a refusal 
to pay the asking prices. 





Boston, Mass. No change during the week has 
occurred in the situation of poplar. The lumber brings 
$37 to $39, and occasionally good cars are sold at higher 
prices still. The poplar men apparently consider them- 
selves amply able to wait for business at their own 
figures, and do not propose to yield an inch from what 
seems to be a perfectly reasonable figure for their stock. 
There is enough poplar for immediate demands, but very 
little is seeking a market. 
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Baltimore, Md. No wood is more active than. poplar. 
All grades are in good demand and common and culls 
especially are moving freely. The mills readily find a 
market for all the stock which can be turned out and 
values rule high. United with the domestic demand is 
a very active foreign movement, which absorbs large 
quantities of the good grades and which, as far as can 
be judged, contains all the elements of permanence. 
Furniture manufacturers, box makers and other con- 
sumers are in the market and top prices rule. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Tacoma, Wash. There is evidently a little slacking 
off in orders from “the state,” still, this condition is not 
evident to the eye, for the mills are all busy and run- 
ning overtime in some cases. It is correct to say that 
there is sufficient business already in hand to carry the 
mills well along to when the fall demand may reason- 
ably be expected to splice out the year’s business. Most 
of the mill men will say that “there is a little slack- 
ness, but we are busy.” Prices are well maintained on 
most lines, though occasional pieces of advice from the 
east inform the mill man that he is “too high.” 

The cargo trade is in all quarters reported very 
satisfactory. To obtain lumber carriers for early load- 
ing is difficult. Rates to Australia are reported a little 
easier, but for Africa and England they are higher. Last 
month two large cargoes of lumber left British Colum- 
bia for England. They carried over 3,000,000 feet. 
China was in the May market as an important factor, 
about 5,000,000 feet having left this coast that month 
for the celestial Boxers, et al. South Africa is again 
taking a little lumber from this coast, the first for some 
time. Three charters are reported to have been made 
recently. 

The shingle market shows some good as well as bad 








streaks. There is a little better demand than there was 
a few weeks ago. Still it is not heavy, and prices are 
uneven. There will not be any slump, as there are so 


many mills that cannot cut at the present prices and 
make anything. The shingle association is sending out 
a request to the manufacturers to close down for two 
weeks in July. The regular Fourth of July as observed 
in the woods of this coast is supposed to extend from 
one to two weeks. 





Portland, Ore. ‘There is a noticeable slackening in 
the lumber trade on the coast, and as the demand eases 
off there are rumors confirmed and unconfirmed, that 
some of the big mills are departing from the selling 
schedule in order to make it more attractive for buyers 
to place orders. As yet there are no signs of the output 
being curtailed, but such a contingency is not remote, 
as the price of lumber is so low compared with the price 
of logs that there is very little remaining margin for 
a shading of prices. 

The war trouble in the far east has called a halt in 
cargo business in that direction. ‘Taku, the present 
oriental headquarters of the big naval fleets of the 
world, is about the largest port of entry for Pacific 
coast lumber in the orient, and as all railroad building 
and other industrial work in that vicinity has ceased 
for the present, matters will be quiet until the friction 
between China and the rest of the world is less pro- 
nounced. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. According to the general talk around 
town the situation shows more favorable features than 
was the case a week ago and there is a consequent better 
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feeling prevailing than we have been able to report from 
this market for thirty days or more. Nearly every one 
reports an increased volume of business and there ig a 
healthy tone to things that gives the impression that 
the long expected upward trend has started. Some peo. 
ple say they note a better state of affairs in the eastern 
than in the western country and others say the opposite 
is the case. They all agree that there is improvement 
however, and that is the main point. There is more 
improvement in special bill stuff than in other lines 
but those who cater exclusively to the retail yard trade 
also claim that orders are coming in more freely. 
far as heavy timbers are concerned your correspondent 
has heard of bills aggregating several million feet being 
placed with local people during the past week. Orders 
which have been held back for some time, evidently to 
see just how things were going, are now being placed 
which is considered an evidence of a returning confidence 
in the situation. 

So far as prices are concerned there is nothing new 
to report. Some very low quotations are out and 
there is considerable shading of values to obtain busj- 
ness. Salesmen have orders to meet competition and 
there can be no other result than low prices. Howeyer 
values do not show much change during the past three 
weeks except on such items as are in oversupply at some 
of the mills. 

From a local point of view St. Louis can not send 
out a very favorable report. Sales are extremely light 
and there is no improvement in sight. Quite a large 
amount of building is hanging fire pending a settlement 
of the labor troubles and the probabilities are that work 
will not be started in the near future. 
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Chicago. The local demand for yellow pine is not 
showing much, if any, improvement and prices remain 
about where they were, being as a matter of fact 
thoroughly demoralized. At the same time some 
improvement in both demand and prices is reported 
in several localities, notably in the territory west of 
the Missouri river, but the leaven that is at work 
there is not operative in this section. However, repre- 
sentatives of southern mill concerns here report that 
they are having a very fair trade in the central states 
east of Chicago and are finding some demand in IIli- 
nois and Iowa, with occasional inquiries for stock from 
southern Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

It is generally conceded that the firmness with which 
the northern white pine men are holding their stocks 
will ultimately accrue to the benefit of yellow pine, 
but so far as can now be discerned there is no par- 
ticular improvement as yet to be recorded from this 
cause. It is reasonable to suppose, however, that when 
buyers throughout this latitude find that the white 
pine men really mean what they say when they refuse 
to make price concessions on their stock, that they 
will turn their attention to yellow pine, and while 
not prejudicing the sale of white pine to any great 
extent this will aid the sale of the southern product 
materially. Yellow pine prices, it is conceded, are 
now so low as to admit of this being done in what 
has heretofore been considered as exclusive white pine 
territory. 

Thus far but little has been accomplished in the way 
of establishing a uniformity of prices, but it is under- 
stood that some decisive action looking toward the for- 
mulation of a new list will be taken the first week in 
July. There are many who believe that the conditions 
would have abundantly justified the establishment of 
uniform prices this month and it is certainly a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished, as the present uncer: 
tainty of values is militating seriously aganst buying 


.in many sections, retailers being righteously opposed 


to the violent fluctuations that have taken place in the 
yellow pine market within the past several months, ~ 

Those who cater to the trade for car material, bridge 
timbers and other railway stock have no change to 
report in the excellent demand for those items. They 
say that the mills are still well filled up with orders 
and some of them are unable to book anything for 
delivery nearer than ninety days. There is, however, 
quite a falling off in the demand for new railway cars, 
so that as far as car material is concerned there is 
apt to develop something of a slump later on. Much, 
however, depends upon the character of the fall trade 
and of this year’s crops, which, if they should be heavy, 
would necessitate the construction of a great deal addi- 
tional railway equipment. One of the local firms has 
within the past week contracted to deliver over 8,000,000 
feet of railway ties and 1,500,000 feet of bridge tim- 
bers, all for delivery at northern points. 





Kansas City, Mo. That there will be a list adopted 
at the meeting of the yellow pine manufacturers 0 
July 2 at St. Louis there is now no question. Present 
conditions render a stable market for yellow pine impel 
ative. The manufacturers want a list and the retailers 
demand one, so that they will have some basis on W ich 
to place their orders for fall. It is not expected that 
there will be any great jump in prices, as the conserv 
tive element of the manufacturers will advise against 
this, but that a reasonable list can be maintained the 
manufacturers now agree to unanimously. P 

This change in the feeling of the yellow pine men ¥ 
the result of the increase in the demand since the first 
of the month, coupled with the exceptionally bright out- 
look for fall trade. Orders have been flowing into 
Kansas City steadily for the past two weeks, and the 
mills now have anywhere from three to five weeks’ ru 
The most of these orders have been taken at very low 
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prices as compared even with the April list, not now 
effective, and the manufacturers do not care particu- 
larly for much more business at prevailing quotations. 
{he inquiries also show that there is much lumber to be 
bought within the next two or three weeks, and the 
dealers find that some concerns are quoting anywhere 
from 50 cents to $1 a thousand higher than they did 
during the closing days of May. Several of the larger 
Kansas City concerns have received more orders for the 
first half of this month than they did during all of May. 
All of them report the demand considerably improved 
over that of May, and all of them now look for a heavy 
fall trade. At least one manufacturer here has closed 
down his mill, as he prefers to hold the stock he has 
for the better prices that will come shortly, to cutting 
up more and selling the lumber now. It is stated on 
vood authority that manufacturers controlling somewhat 
more than 80 percent of the output are now willing to 
adopt and maintain a list. The chances are that the 
new list will be somewhere near $14 for dimension on 
4 23cent rate, with other items advanced in proportion. 


—_——Owerermr"s 


New Orleans, La. The yellow pine market remains 
at the same notch which has marked its condition for 
some time past. There has been a liberal export demand 
and the quantity of stock used in this direction is 
adding new props to the stronger tone which has been 
maintained for some little time. Locally there is abso- 
lutely nothing doing. Building operations are at a 
standstill and are liable to remain so for some time to 
come. What with the demand from other countries, 
though, and the ever-present call for car materials, there 
is every cause for taking pleasure in the outlook and 
the manufacturers along the gulf and in the interior are 
all well pleased. 





New York City. More inquiry is to be noted for 
yellow pine, but the great majority of buyers are hold- 
ing off in the belief that there will be a decline. They 
are likely to be disappointed, for conditions at the 
mills do not warrant lower figures. 





Boston, Mass. ‘There is no quotable price on hard 
pine, as the southwestern stocks are dumped upon the 
market at prices which are useless and unreasonable. 
As long as the present quietness lasts, probably there 
will be no change for the better, but a week of even 
normal activity would open the eyes of salesmen quickly 
and would establish a normal level of values. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Trade continues to be quiet and 
steady, with a decided firmness that is noticeable and 
which gives every evidence that the policy of manu- 
facturers is to stand strongly for present prices. 

Inquiries were more plentiful the past week and some 
fair orders for prompt shipment came to hand. There is 
no indication whatever of weakening on the part of 
manufacturers. On the contrary they are shaping 
affairs in accordance with conditions and will stop 
operations entirely rather than make any sacrifices. 
Vessels are in ample supply at $2.25 average to New 
York and Sound ports; $3 to Boston. 











New York City. Although retail yards are not buy- 
ing for future delivery of North Carolina pine, that 
stock is steadily working into a much stronger posi- 
tion than for some time past. Manufacturers have 
done wisely in curtailing production and now they 
have got to that stage where they intend holding on 
to their product until the buyer has to buy and is 
ready to pay list. Prices are being much better held. 


_—eereaen 


Boston, Mass. ‘This wood shows a decided weakness, 
and, while the North Carolina pine people have declared 
their determination to shut down completely and abso- 
lutely during July—and they also state that, if neces- 
sary, they will refuse to turn a wheel during August, 
leaving the field for the southwest fellows if they want 
it at the present price—Boston men in general are firm 
believers in a stiffening of the list in the near future, 
and, with the output so curtailed from the southern 
mills, it must of necessity bring the price back to its 
normal level. 


eee 


Baltimore, Md. The wharves of this city are still 
stocked with large quantities of lumber, but a change 
for the better in the way of a more active movement 
has been noted this month. Some customers are send- 
ng Inquiries and orders by telegraph, and other indica- 
tions show that the stocks laid in last summer and fall, 
When the rush for supplies was so great as to raise 
fears of a lumber famine, have been absorbed, and that 
extensive purchases must again be made. One thing can 
ve set down as certain and that is that lumber is mov- 
ing in large quantities, and notwithstanding the reports 
of dullness received from some sources it can be said 
with certainty that an examination of accounts will 
mer the aggregate of transactions to be surprisingly 
ange. One firm states that its business for May, gen- 
‘rally accounted a dull month, was the largest during the 
Whole course of its existence, and others talk in the 
‘ame strain. The trouble is that the average dealer 


When he discusses the situation looks merely upon the 
There is an inclination to make comparisons 


surface, 


with periods of phenomenally heavy trading, like last 
year, which can hardly be considered fair, and gives rise 
to erroneous conclusions. Building operations are not 
especially active this summer, but other avenues of con- 
sumption seem to have suffered no contraction and the 
volume of lumber distributed will probably be much 
above the average. Box makers are in the market, their 
requirements being augmented by a brisk packing season. 
Much Jumber is going into the territory immediately 
outside of Baltimore and northward. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The market is quiet, with but 
a limited demand. Buying for yard stock is done very 
gingerly and only for immediate needs. Prices are not 
stable, being established for each particular order booked. 
Manufacturers are practically making their own prices 
and in some eases the price depends entirely upon how 
hadly the manufacturer wants to sell. If his yard is 
stocked to its capacity and he wants room for the stock 
he is cutting he is apt to make a price regardless of 
the list rates. 





Cypress. 


Chicago. That dry cypress is scarce in this market 
is a fact that can be substantiated by inquiry of almost 
any dealer, Some cypress is coming in, it is true, 
but the supplies are behind eyen the moderate require- 
ment that is being made. Without exception the mills 
are behind their orders, though at the same time they 
can fill some items with more promptness than 
they were able to exercise sixty days ago. Inquiries 
for cypress from sash and door concerns are increasing, 
this industry being in want of something to replace the 
now quite pronounced shortage in white pine uppers. 








St. Louis, Mo. The cypress situation remains pretty 
much the same as it was a week ago. No one reports a 
very active demand but at the same time it is common 
talks that quite a large amount of new business is hang- 
ing fire that will soon be placed. There continues to be a 
fairly heavy local consumption of cypress and those 
people having a country trade are making little com- 
plaint at their volume of business, but little effort is 
being made to keep local wholesale stocks in good condi- 
tion. A feature that is having a good effect upon cypress 
is the fact that prices have been firm during the whole 
of the dull period and no one seems to doubt their sta- 
bility at the present time. The manufacturers are 
pleased rather than otherwise at the slowing down of 
business during the past thirty days, for they are too 
far behind with their orders as it is to feel in a com- 
fortable position. They are fully aware that the con- 
sumption of stock is sufficiently heavy to counterbalance 
the production of the mills and the fact that orders are 
not being given to the mills as freely as they were a 
month ago reflects merely upon stock conditions of the 
country at large. It is stated that both shingles and 
lath are in poor supply at the mills and that instructions 
have gone out to the salesmen to seek no straight car 
orders. 





Kansas City, Mo. Since building has been resumed 
at Kansas City there has been a visible increase in the 
local demand for cypiess for mill work and _ inside 
finish. The demand for this purpose has increased 
greatly in this territory during thé past year, and all of 
the planing mills at Kansas City, St. Joseph and Leaven- 
worth are using it in large quantities to comply with 
the specifications of the architects. The demand from 
the country continues as brisk as ever and there is a 
heavy inquiry, a good many of the inquiries as well as 
orders coming from dealers who did not carry any 
cypress whatever previous to last fall. The manufac- 
turers are having no trouble in getting more trade than 
they can take care of, and the mills are from thirty to 
sixty days behind on orders, while there is more or less 
complaint from the dealers on account of shipments 
being delayed. The demand is in excess of the capacity 
at all mills, so that stocks which have been low all this 
year are not being increased. Prices naturally continue 
firm in tone, as has been charactertistic of the cypress 
market all this year, and there is a probability that 
some items at least will be advanced later on. 





New Orleans, La. There has been no development 
worthy of note in the cypress market within the past 
week unless it be that a slight falling off in the num- 
ber of orders received is worthy of special mention. As 
a matter of fact this decrease has been so slight as 
to almost escape notice and the business from west of 
the river and from New York state has been of the most 
encouraging character. East of the river, except in New 
York, the labor troubles, presumably, are causing the 
lessened demand. Stocks are in a little better shape 
than for some time past and the mills would like noth- 
ing better than to have an opportunity of getting a lot 
of lumber in pile and air dried by the time the fall 
trade opens, 





New York City. At the present time the supply of 
dry stock in first hands is quite large, while the demand 
can only be denominated fair. At the mills, however, 
the supplies are scarce, and there seems no immediate 
danger of any surplus. Cypress, luckily, is not sharing 
in the general lumber decliné, ‘for which there is much 
to be thankful for. The official figures are $33.75 for 


New York delivery by water, and these figures are 
quite firmly held. 
eee 

Boston, Mass. ‘he cypress market shows no change, 
except that Boston stocks are pretty well cut into, and 
outside of two or three hands there is very little dry 
cypress on the market. Freights are taking on a little 
more buoyant tone, and to this extent the price of cypress 
is also g-little stiffer. Buyers are indifferent as a rule, 
and it is only the strong natural position of the cypress 
hglders that prevents a more general decline. Nobody 
would venture to predict a lower price, however, and if 
one believes in it he has only to go out and endeavor to 
buy a few cars, or a cargo, of dry stock, to become thor- 
oughly convinced of the error of his way. 





Baltimore, Md. Cypress, though without special feat- 
ures, appears to be holding its own quite well. Values 
are about the same as they have been, and the move- 
ment, though of moderate proportions, is up to the 
dimensions recorded for some time past. A quiet but 
steady demand exists and prices are in the main firm. 
No disposition is discernible anywhere to sacrifice stocks, 
all the dealers having confidence in the future as a 
period of continued high prices and marked activity. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The shingle market shows an 
easier tone this week and $2.15 is the maximum figure 
being obtained for red cedars, with business rather 
dull. The demoralization which has been a feature of 
the coast trade has extended to some extent to this 
market and is responsible for the easier feeling. Pri- 
vate advices received today by a local broker state that 
the shingle association has decided to close down its 
mills June 30, until such time as full association prices 
are restored on the coast. At present dealers seem 
reluctant to take hold, evidently anticipating still lower 
prices. The action of the association, however, will 
undoubtedly stimulate this market within a very short 
time, as Minneapolis is one of the first points to feel 
any change in the coast situation. Demand for white 
cedar shingles is reported a trifle more active, with 
prices steady. 








Kansas City, Mo. The red cedar shingle market 
is reported firmer than it was last week. Earlier this 
month a number of parties were making prices lower 
than the regular list, but the responsible concerns are 
now apparently holding to the regular price, which is 
$2.36 a thousand for extra *A*. The mills have started 
up, but as yet have not been able to accumulate many 
shingles. The demand in this territory is not yet heavy, 
but there is an increasing inquiry and prospects are 
favorable to a brisk fall trade. 





New Orleans, La. While the immediate necessity 
for a meeting of shingle manufacturers was done away 
with by the concerted establishment of a price list 
which hoisted prices 30 cents, the secretary of the shin- 
gle manufacturers association writes that a meeting 
will be held about the first of July. At this meeting 
the question of stocks will be thoroughly investigated. 
It is hardly probable that there will be any further 
increase in the price of shingles, but it is even more 
improbable that there will be any tendency toward 
reduction, as the demand is keeping up at a wonderful 
rate and orders are coming in as fast as shingles can 
be turned out. 





Boston, Mass. Shingles are easier in their tone. 
Washington red cedar shingles, notwithstanding the shut- 
down of the mills, have not yet regained the old figures, 
but sell for $3.10 f. o. b, Boston; this for the first grade 
of five to two shingles, strictly clear and vertical grain. 
New Brunswick shingles are a trifle higher, but without 
a strong tendency. 





Cooperage. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Conditions show practically no 
change this week. Demand is nominal, with prices 
fairly well sustained on elm staves and hoops. Some 
slight concessions are being made on heading under 
54c, but the general sentiment is firm. Demand from 
mills for flour barrels is still nominal, owing to the 
fact that many mills are still closed down. Orders 
from outside points for flour barrel material are improv- 
ing and are giving a little better tone to the market 
than would otherwise be the case. 








Chicago. The best price paid for lard tierces this 
week was 924 cents, and it is now predicted that the 
market will drop to 90 cents, as packers are buying 
only in limited quantities. Most of the lard is being 
shipped in tanks, so that the requirement for tierces 
here is small. Under such circumstances it is not to be 
wondered at that the demand for tierce staves, hoops 
and heading is exceedingly light. Nominally prices are 
on the same basis as has been quoted for several weeks 
past, but sales in quantity are difficult to make at any 
price. There is practically no demand for pork barrels 
and therefore coopers are not in the market for pork 
hoops, staves or heading. 

On account of the short wheat crop in the northwest 
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there is a weaker feeling in the flour barrel market, but 
the opinion still prevails that there will be a good 
demand for No, 2 stock to make apple barrels this fall. 
It is estimated that the apple crop will be a large one, 
but there may be some disappointment in regard to 
the demand for apple barrels, as a big crop does not 
necessarily mean a ready market at good prices for all 
the No. 2 stock that will be offered, 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - . ~ 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - ~ - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, 7 - - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - . - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display pt the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


| Wanted: Employees 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER. 
Experienced in office work; hardwood lumber business. Some 
knowledge of consuming trade and selling correspondent pre- 
ferred. Desirable location in south. State all particulars. 
ddress ‘‘H, H. 10,” care of American Lumberman. 














WANTED-—-BOOKKEEPER WITH CAPITAL. 
In Chicago retail lumber yard. Business is increasing and pro- 
prietor wants somebody to take care of office and finances. 
Address ‘'H. H. 5,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER. 
Wanted an experienced American orGerman yard manager for 


country yard. Address 405 LUMBER EXCHANGE, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








WANTED—A FIRST-CLASS BAND SAWYER. 
Apply to the SAW MILL PHCENIX, Spokane, Wash. 


WANTED—GENERAL HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
To sell for large southern mills. Must have acquaintance with 
good trade. Only first class man need apply. Address 

“X, 508," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTEDO-—SALESMEN. 

First-class, reliable commission men to sell yellow pine in the 
states of Nebraske, Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa, Missouri, Minne- 
sota, Michigan and Ohio. for large manufacturers. Address 

“H. H. 4," care of American Lumberman. 














WANTED—SALESMAN 
Visiting the lumber trade to handle yellow pine lumber on com- 
mission. Address “H. H. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 


MILL TALLYMEN AND GRADERS WANTED. 
We want accurate men to tally the cut and grade the output 
of several of our mills as the lumber goes to the stackers. None 
but good men need apply. ; 
THE DAVID S. COLLINS COMPANY, 
Yankee Dam, Clay County, West Virginia. 


WANTED-BOX MAN. 
A large concern wants a thoroughly practical box man, with 
executive ability. Address 
“X, 509," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT BAND SAW FILER 
For hardwood mill; steady work and good pay. Apply 
WOOD MOSAIC FLOORING CO, New Albany, Ind. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND FOREMAN. 
First class, for planing mill, sash and door factory, one who 
understands construction and architect's plans, and is somewhat 


of a draughtsman. Address 
“F, W.L.,” care of American Lumberman., 


WANTED—ORDER CLERK 
To enter sash and door orders. State experience and former em- 
ployers. Address TRUE & TRUE CO., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—GANG SAWYER. 
At once, for Wickes belt gang. Give reference aud full par- 
ticulars. Address ‘‘H.H.9,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—STENOGRAPHER. 
One who has experience in lumber business State salary 
wanted, experience and reference. Address ‘“H. H. 7," 
care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
To handle in Kansas territory, the stock of a first class yellow 
pine mill, on commission, Capacity 60 million feet P. a 
Apply to ‘M. G. K ,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED LUMBER BUYER 
To buy and ship rough and worked N. C. pine for large wholesale 
house. Must be a hustler, have experience and furnish Al refer- 
ences. Address “BUYER,” care of American Lumberman. 
































WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
To sell yellow pine dressed stock in Ohio. Indiana and Pennsyl- 

vania on commission. SMITH LUMBER CO., - 

Thomasville, Ga. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For planing mill, and door, sash and blind factory. One preferred 
who is willing to manage mill for part of its profits. None but a 
competent man need apply. Address 
R. L. MOSS MFG. CO., Athens, Ga. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Try a small advertisement in the “Wanted Employment Col- 
umn” of the American Lumberman. It goes into the offices of 
all the leading lumber industries in the world. 








grade, and thickness, also oe 


WANTED- CHESTNUT. 

200 000 feet all grades, on 4-4, 5-4, 6-4. State amount each 
ces for each thickness and grade, 

Address "‘CHESTNUT,” care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED—HARDWOODS. 
‘We are large buyers of oak, chestnut, ash, whitewood south. 
ern pine and an. Write us, 
N'TGOMERY DOOR & BOX CO., Buffalo, N. y, 


WANTED. 
Walnut logs, 16 inches and up, for export. 
Squares, 2, ej 2%, 3 and 4 inches. _ 
Poplar logs, 30 inches and up, for export. 
Inspection at point of shipment. Spot cash. 
Address ELBERT L. CH. Charleston. W. Va, 











[ Wanted: Employment | 


WANTED-—SHORT OAK STRIPS. 
For immediate or future delivery, large quantities of dry, clear 
white oak strips, 24 inch x 4 inch x 1 1-16 inch, Address 
P. O. BOX 2569 New York City, 





WANTED-—POSITION IN LUMBER OFFICE 
By young man who has had four years experience in yellow pine 
lumber office, as bookkeeper, shipping clerk and general office 
work. Some experience as correspondent. 
ddress BOX M, Bozeman, Ala. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By competent bookkeeper and general office assistant. Ten 
years experience in lumber business, wholesale and retail. Good 
references. Address ‘‘H.H.6," care of American Lumberman. 








STENOGRAPHER AND OFFICE MAN. 
Experienced lumber stenographer and general office man, 
young man 25, single, three years experience white and yellow 
pine also hardwood at mills; good reference; worker; can figure 
all lumber propositions; want position at once; state salary will 
pay, location, full particulars first letter. 
“LUMBER STENO.” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION AS FOREMAN 
For yard and planing mill, thoroughly posted on lumber manufac- 
tured in Michigan, and well acquainted with the trade in the 
middle states. Will prove to be a valuable man to the right con- 
cern, having been employed by two of the largest firms in the 
state as assistant, a young man with 15 years experience, strictly 
up-to-date, with good habits. Can buy or sell also. 
Address “‘H. H 8,’’ care of American Lumberman 

WANTED-POSITION, TO REPRESENT 
Good lumber firm in western Pennsylvania. Best references. 

Address WM. M. BENTLEY, 425 Ella street, Wilkiesburg, Pa. 


EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Or yard foreman wants position at once. Can furnish best of 
references. Address ‘'G. G. 2,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


SITUATION WANTED AS FOREMAN 
In a sash and door factory, competent in billing and laying out all 
kinds of mill work, understand plans and details thoroughly. 
ddress ‘‘B. J.,” care of American Lumberman. 














WANTED-—LOCG RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch log run walnut. Let us know 
what you have to offer in this line. Address 
McCOWEN & McCOWEN, Salem, Ind, 


WANTED-—BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimension stock, 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
lumber with but little waste. Write for full Pertemters and list of 
sizes. BELDING-HALL MANUFA bad a 5 { 

zg, ch. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
F. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES, 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds; 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, 12 inches and up long 
Apply for specifications of sizes. Address 
P. O. BOX 2569, New York, N. Y, 


WANTED-—FOR CASH. 
Soft elm, black ash, basswood, soft maple and oak, plain and 
quartered; inspection at shi ppin point. 
E. C. BRAD! , 71 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich, 


WANTED-LUMBERMEN 
To reduce their telegraph bills by using the ‘““Lumberman’s Stan- 
dard Telegraph Code.”’ It will save its cost many times over in 
the course of a pA It enables you to make ~~ messages 
short and is especially adapted to the lumber trade. It was com- 
piled by a practical lumberman who is also a telegraph operator, 
and there is less liability of mistakes than by the use of other 
codes. Used by more than 1,600 lumbermen. Send for list of 


users. 
Single copies, $3.00; two copies, 85.50; six copies, $12.00. 

arn fee a | for sale by the ° 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 























WANTED-—POSITION 
By a first class band saw filer. Nothing but a strictly firat class 
position. Furnish Al references. Address BOX 4, Patterson, La. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or salesman. Am meronsbly familiar with all branches of lum 
ber business. An Ali bookkeeper and salesman. . Best of refer- 
ences. Northern Wisconsin or Minnesota preferred, 
Address ‘OFFICE MAN,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 

German gentleman thoroughly known with the import and sale 
of American hardwoods and pine in Germany, France. Holland 
and Belgium, possessing a good clientele among the European 
buyers and manufacturers and personally known to many, desire 
a@ position with a good American lumber concern exporting, or 
desirous to export either as manager in America or to head in 
Europe a branch office, or act as European agent only. Best of 
references. 30 years old and married. Address 

“KE, E, 10,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 

In any capacity by man of se. skilled in all the details 
from stump to consumer, such as filing circular and band saws, 
millwrighting, management of men, etc. Would as soon take a 
job filing in the south. Will guarantee success or no pay. Best 


of reference. ress 
“CAPACITY,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard in town of 3,000 to 10,000, Best of refer- 
ences. 12 years Seeicnes. Address 
“BALUSTER,” care of American Lumberman. 














Wanted-Seeond fland Machinery | 


FOR EXCHANGE. 
A 22H. P. engine, New Era make. Been in use short time. For 
a new 10 inch outside moulder. 
KANSAS CITY & SOUTHERN LUMBER CO,, Springfield, Mo. 


e ~~ 
Ld 
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WANTED-—SHAY LOCOMOTIVE. 
A second-hand, standard gauge, 30 ton Shay locomotive in good 
repair. Give price and description, Address 


MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CO., 
1304 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED-8 TO 12 TON LOCOMOTIVE. 
36 inch gauge, good condition. When answering state lowest 
cash price. Address 
“B. A. B,', care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LOGGING LOCOMOTIVE. 

A good second hand 5 to 12 ton logging locomotive, 36 inch 
gauge, for wood rail. Must be in first class repair. Give full par 
ticulars. Address 

THE MAGANN-FA WKE LUMBER CoO., Ltd., Irvine, Ky. 























MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, apy to 
JNO. OXE. Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or stenographer by experienced man with best of references. 
Address “B. B. 8,’ care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED—LOGGING CARS AND RAILS. 
py J to sixty tons 25 aay relaying rails. Three good logging 
cars 3inch gauge. Address 
“G. G. 5,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED-SHAY LOCOMOTIVE. 
A good second hand Shay engine, 20 to 25 tons, standard gauge. 
State condition, location and lowest price. 
Address ‘‘Y. Y.,’’ care of American Lumberman, 








WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 
a two expert workmen, namely: The Coalier’s Actuary and 
e Lumberman’s Actuary. All the results you figured out so 
carefully heretofore are here looked at as quick as you look at 
our watch. Delivered for 82.50 each in cloth or $8.00 each in 


eather. Sample pages Address 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


| Wanted: Tiber »ditaber Lands | 


WANTED—WHITE ASH TIMBER. 
A large amount or track of second gor in Ohio, Indiana or 
southern states. Address BOX 186, Belle Center, Ohio. 


WANTED—TIMBER LAND 


Dealers to advertise their lands in the For Sale columns of the 
American Lumberman. 














WANTED-—SALESMAN. 
For Illinois. Apply by mail only, giving experience, references 
. No 


and salary requir interview except by appointment. 
‘AMERI AN LUMBER CO., 315 Dearborn b. Chicago, I. 


s WANTED—EXPERIENCED TRAVELING MEN 
‘o sell our yellow pine and cypress lumber, lath, shingles on lib- 
eral commission in oy mid-continent territory as a side line. 

. P. FARRINGTON & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





[Wanted:-fumber=«Shingles} 


All kinds of logs and lumber, poymens by New York bankers. 
DENNY, MOTT & DICKSON, London, England. 








WANTED-—INSPECTOR. 

Thoroughly experienced man to buy.and take up walnut and 
oak lumber in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee. High 
Salary to right man. Only men with highest references need 
apply. Address “‘G. G. 1," care of American Lumberman. 





inte ' PR jong Soh pea 

,000 feet white, or chestnut oak; all grades 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 dry. 

State amount of each grade, thickness and find, also cash 

for each thickness, grade and kind. A — 
“OAK,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—LOCGING ENGINE. 
A good second hand 5 to 10 ton, 36 or 42 inch gauge, for wood 
rail. Must be in good repair. State best cash price. Address 
“LOGGING ENGLUNE,” care of American Lumberman. 
mom 


WANTED—LOGGING CARS. 
Eight 3-foot logging cars, aries for cash. 
PAEPCKE-LEICHT LUMBER CO., 
Cairo Dept., Chicago, Ill 


- . — 
es 
s 
TO INVEST. 
$3,000 to $5,000 with services, by thorough lumberman, wholes#le 


or retail. References. ress 
“THE FIFTH,” care of American Lumberman. 


[ Wanted:Miscellancous | 


WANTED-—TO BORROW $15,000 
For three years on first mortgage on a new, first-class saw mill 


with plenty of timber, in northern Wisconsin. Address 
“BOX 99,” Wabeno, Wis 


WANTED—CORRESPONDENTS mT 
Who might be interested in a booming town, surrounded vee 
kinds o7 timber, fruit and farming industry. Two railroads 
since October, 1899. Address Ala. 
“Ww. & H,” Box 15, Andalusia, 
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